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LETTER 



SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 



REPORT UPON THE MINERAL RESOURCES 



WASHINGTON; 

GOVKR^MENT PRINTING OFFIOK. 
1867. 
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THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 

In the House of EErRESBNTATivES, 
January 23, 1867. 
Od motion of Mr. Lafun, chairman of the Committee on Printing, 
Resolved, Tbat there he printed! for tio use of the House five thousand eitra copies of the 
report of J. Ross Browne on the mineral resources of the country. 

Attest: EDWARD McPHEESON, Clerk. 
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LET T E II 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 



A report \i]ion the mineral resources of the Slates and Territories Kcst of the 
Rocky MoKntains. 



•i 8, 13G7. — KeforrBiI to the Conimltteo on Miuss and Miuiuf^ aud ortI«rod to be 



Treasury Depaktmknt, January S, 1807. 

Sir : 1 have tbe honor to transmit a preliminary report upon the mineral re- 
sources of the States and Territories west of the Rocky mountains by Mr. J. 
Krtss Browne, who was appointed special commissioner under a provision of the 
appropriation act of July 2S, 1866, authorizing the collection by the Secretary 
of the Treasuiy of " reliable statistical information concerning the gold and sil- 
ver mines of the western States and Territories." 

An introductory communication from Mr. Browne is also enclosed, which will 
indicate the scope of the report, with some saggestions in regard to the fature 
prosecution of the inquiry into the situation and prospects of gold and silver 
mining in the United States. 

The commissioner has evidently availed himself of the best experience of the 
State of California, especially in the department of geological and mineralogieal 
observation ; and the present compilation of its results cannot fail to be a wel- 
come contribution to the public information. 

If Congress shall make the necessary appropriation for this object, it is the 
porpose of the Secretary to secure a similar body of scientific and statistical in- 
formation in regard to the mining districts of New Mexico, Colorado, and Mon- 
tana. A report upon the production of gold and silver in those Territories, and 
in the Vermillion and Alleghany districts of the United States, by Mr. James 
W. Taylor, will be forwarded from this department to the House of Representa- 
tives at an early day. 

I am, very truly, your obedient servant, 

H. McCULLOOH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax, 

Speaker of the House nf licprescntatiocs. 
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KESOUECES OP STATES AND TEKEITORIEiJ 



LETTEK OF INSTRUCTIONS. 

Treasury Department, August 2, 1866. 

mmiasioner to coHcct milling 
i Rocky mountains, it is im- 
portant that you should cleaily underatand tlie objects, designed to be accom- 
plished by this department and by Congress. 

The absence of reliable statistics in any department of tbe government on tbe 
subject of mines and mining in our new mineral regions, and the inconvenience 
resulting from it, induced Oongi-ess at its last session to appropriate the sum of 
ten thousand dollars for tbe collection of information of al! kinds tending to 
abow the extent and character of oar mineral resources in tbe far west. 

Tbe special points of inijuiry to which your attention will necessarily be 
directed are so varied, and embrace so large a scope of country, that it will 
scarcely be practicable for you to report upon them in full by the next session 
of Congress. * 

I entertain the hope, however, that you will be euabled by that time to 
collect sufficient data to famish, in the form of a preliminary repoit, the basis of 
a p!an of operations by which we can ia future procure information of a more 
detailed and comprehensive character. 

Tbe success of your visit to the mineral regions, in carrying out the objects 
contemplated, must depend in a great measure upon tbe judicious exercise of 
your own judgment, and upon your long practical acquaintance with the coun- 
try, your thorough experience of mining operations, and your knowledge of tbe 
best aad most economical means of procuring reliable information. 

The department will not, therefore, undertake to give you detaUed instruc- 
tions upon every point that may arise in the course of your investigations. It 
desires to impress upon you in. general terms a few important cotiside rations for 
your guidance, leaving the rest to your own judgment and sense of duty. 

1. All statistics should be obtained from such sources as can be relied upon. 
Their value will depend upon their accuracy and authenticity. All sfatementi 
not based upon actual data should be free from prejudice or exaggeration 

S. In your preliminary report, a brief historical review of tbe origin of gold 
and silver mining on the Pacific coast would bo interesting in connection Tilth a 
statement of the present condition of the country, iis tending to -hoii the pio 
gress of settlement aad civilization. 

3. The geological formation of tbe great mineral belts and the geueial char 
acteriatics of tbe placer diggings and quartz ledges should be giveu in a concise 

4. Tbe different tystems of mining in operation since 1848, showing tbe 
machinery used, the various processes of rednciog the oi-es, tbe percentage of 
waste, and tbe net profits. 

5. The population engaged in mining, exclusively and in part; tbe capital 
and labor employed ; the lvalue of improvements ; tbe uumber of mills and 
steam-engines in operation ; [the yield of tbe mines worked ; tbe average of 
dividends and average of losses, in all tlie operations of mining. 

C. The proportion of agricultural and mineral lands in each district ; the 
quantity of wood land ; facilities for obtaining fuel ; number and extent of streams 
and water privileges. 

", Salt beds, deposits of soda and bonx and all otlier %aluible inineial 



8. The altitude, character of the climate mode and cost of lining, cost of 
all kinds of material; cost of labor, i&c 

9. Tbe population of tbe various mining towns , tbe number of btnks and 
banking institutions in them; tbe niodf- of assajing melting, and icfining 
bullion ; the chaises upon tbe ^ame for tiijiipnitatiiin a 
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WEST Ob' HIE ROCiCY MOUNTAINS 

10. Facilities in tlic way of comniTini cation ; poalal and telegraphic lines; 
stage routes in operation ; cost of travel ; probable benefits likely to result from 
the construction of the Pacific railroad and its proposed branches. 

11. The . necessity for assay offices a,nd public depositories; what financial 
facilities may tend to develop the country and enhance its products, 

19. Copies of all local mining; Jaws and cuatoma now regulating the holding 
and working of claims. 

13. The number of ledges opened and the number claimed; the character of 
the soil and its adaptation to the support of a large population. 

Upon all these points it is very desirable that we should poaseas reliable 
information. Whatever tends to develop the vast reaonrcea of our new States 
and Territories must add to the wealtli of the whole country. 

I am extremely solicitous that the information collected should be ample aad 
authentic. 

Trusting that you may be enabled to make such a report as will be of great 
public utility, and at the same time promote the interests of the miners to whose 
indusfry and energy so much is due, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. McCULLOCH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
J. Koss Bbowine, Esq , 

Washington, D. C. 
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LETTEE 



J, ROSS BROWNE, 

SPECIAL COMMISSIONER FOR THE COLLECTION OF MINING STATISTICS, 



SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 



San I'ranxisco, California, 

November 24, 1866. 

Sir : I had the honor to send you by last Hteamer a preliminary report on the 
mineral resources of the States and Territoi-iea west of the Rocky mowntaina. 

Oongi-esa, at its last session, appropriated ten thonsand dollars '' to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to collect reliable statistical infoimation coacerning 
the gold and silver mines of the western States and Teiritories," &c. Under a 
letter of appointment, dated August 2, 186G, and in accordance with detailed 
instructions of same date, I entered upon the discharge of the duties assigned 
to me, immediately upon my anival at San Francisco, September 3, ultimo. 

The views of the department as to the impracticability of reporting in detail 
by the next session of Congress were fully realized when I came to consider 
the magnitude of the subject and the immense scope of country over which the 
iuquiry extended. 

You were pleased to express the hope, however, that I would be enabled to 
collect by the meeting of Congress " sufficient data to furnish, in the form of a 
preliminary report, the basis of a plan of operations" hj which information of 
a more detailed and comprehensive character could be procured in future. 

I'o obtain any geological or statistical data whatev ■, within the brief space 
of two months, precluded the possibility of a personal visit to the mineral re- 
gions prior to the transmission of my report. The experience of Mr William 
Asbburner and Mr. A. Esmond, members of the State get logical luivey, sat 
isfied me that it would be utterly impracticable to examine tlie mmes of a single 
disti-ict, much less of all the States and Territories west of the Rocky mountams, 
within that time, Mr. Asbburner spent eight months m procunng data for 
a single table, showing the operations of the principal quartz mills m Man 
posa, Tuolumne, Calaveras, Amador, Eldorado, Plumas, Sierra, and Nevada 
counties. Mr R6moiid spent three months in visiting the principal mines and 
mills in that part of Mariposa and 'I'uolumue counties lying between the Mer 
ced and Stanislaus rivera, and tliree montlis more in preparing tables ■'honing 
the results of his observations. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the fact that I had already visited 
nearly every mining district within the range of my instruction'', and was fa 
miliar with the topography of the country and the general cnndition of the 
mining interest, I deemed it best to avail myself of such reliable sources ot 
information as were immediately accessible. San Francisco being the central 
point of trade and commerce for the Pacific coast, affiided faedities in the way 
of statistical data and scientific aid which coald n t be obtained elsewhere 
From this point nearly al! the capital radiates, heie the lecords of all mining 
enterprises are kept, and bete centre the products of the mines 
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8 RESOURCES OF STATES AND TERRITORIES 

The report to which your aftention I'f respectfully invited emhodies the re- 
sults of many years of eareful and laboiious research It is compiled from origi- 
nal data furnished by the most intelligent statisticians and experts known on 
this coast, as well as from notes made by myself during the past three years. 

In many respects this report is imperfect No reliable system has hitherto 
existed for the collection of mining statistic sucli as the governments of Eu- 
rope have long since deemed it expedient to eitihlish The existing system in 
the British colonies of Australia and North Amenca though not adapted to our 
mineral regions, or to the habits and customs of oui people, is both thorough 
and comprehensive. Surveyors and registrars are appointfid foi' each district, 
and all mining operations are cairied on under Iheir inspection. Monthly and 
quarterly reports are made by thpm under the direitno of a supervising officer, 
whose duty it is to collect and arrange all the data thus furnished for publica- 
tion. These reports show the actual condition of eierj branch of mining in- 
dastry from month to month and quarter to quarter so tJiat at the expiration of 
the year a complete history is gnen of the progres's of development and the 
profits and losses of mining. A permanent system like this, established upoa a 
Komewhat different basis, is greatly needed la our country. 

One of the difficulties already experienced in the collection of mining statistics 
on this coast is the disinclination of parties interested to expose the secrets of 
their business. Either the business is not remunerative and they desire to en- 
courage further investments by false representations, or by withholding the truth ; 
or, if unusually successful, they may consider it to their interest, in view of fur- 
ther purchases, arrangements, or contracts, toavoidgivingpublicity to the facts. 
I am inclined to believe, however, that the advantages of fair and truthful state- 
ments, in the enconragement of immigration, the redaction of the cost of labor, 
the promotion of confidence in mining enterprises, and the establishment of a 
more uniform system, of laws. Will soon become apparent. Indeed, the difficulty 
to which I leferisnot so general, even now, as might be supposed. I have found 
mining companies, doing a steady and reliable business, nearly always disposed 
to furnish the desired information. The cases of refusal are exceptional, and 
there ts usually a cause for it, well understood by persons familiar with mining 
enterprises. 

Another difficulty, which, however, will not exist to eo great aa extent here- 
after, has been the conflicting character of statements made by different parties. 
In many instances where the sources of information are equally reliable, bat 
where conflicting influences picvail, it is almost impossible, after the lapse of 
any great length of time, to get at the exact truth. Even facts, seen from dif- 
ferent stand-points, appear differently to the most conscientious persons. In 
cases of this kind, where the proofs on either side are not positive, I have pre- 
ferred — sometimes at the expense of prolixity — to give the different statements, 
especially where there is a general concurrence of testimony as to the main facts. 
Thus, it will be seen that the amount of bullion produced on the Pacific coast 
is variously estimated by the best informed and most intelligent men. Mr. Ash- 
burner's estimates are somewhat lower than those usually accepted by the public, 
but I believe they are well-considered. Gold and silver are so generally blended 
together under the head of "bullion," that none of the express companies or 
bankers have hitherto kept separate records of the products of each. It would 
be very difficult to obtain correct returns on this point, unless the nnmerous 
assay offices and the authorities at the branch mint could furnish details of the 
quantity obtained by parting, or by estimating the bullion passing through their 
establishments — the two mefaJs are so universally alloyed with each other. 

Mr. Swain, superintendent of the branch mint at San Francisco, a gentleman 
possessing both the means and the disposition to inform himself on this subject. 
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estimates the product of gold and silver lor Oregon, California, Nevada, and 
Waahington Territory, as follows : 

In asei S43, 391, 000 

In 1862 49, 370, 000 

In 1863 62, 600, 000 

In 1864 03, 450, 000 

111 18G5 70,000,000 



Well-informed parties estimate tlie product for 1866 as follows : 

California S25, 000, 000 

Montana 18, 000, 000 

Idaho 17, 000, 000 

Colorado - 17, OOO, 000 

Nevada 16, 000, 000 

Oregon 8, 000, 000 

Other sources 5, 000, 000 



Total 106, 000, 000 



Great differences ot opmiori, however, exist as to the accuracy of this esti- 
mate. To some it appears exaggerated, while others pronounce it far helow 
the actual yield. The imperfect returns received for the last nine months would 
seem to warrant the conclusion that it is not an unreasonable estimate. For in- 
stance, the product of Oregon is aisumed to be 88,000,000. Statistical tables, 
supposed to be worthy of credit show a probable yield for that State of 
$20,000,000. In 1865 the generally tccepted estimatefor Oregon wasSS19,000,000, 
though that was probably above the actual product. There is good ground lor 
believing that the resalt this year will be considerably above that of the last 
year. The eame may be stud of .the Territories of Idaho and Montana. 

In like manner, the capital in circulation in California, and necessary for the 
transaction of business wilhin the limits of the State, is vai-ionsly estimated at 
from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. It is believed that 810,000,000 is annually 
shipped up to the mines to defray the current expenses of mining ; but there is 
no record of the return, of this amount in the form of a circulating medium. 

Assuming the estimate of tbe product of bullion, as above given, to bo ap- 
proximately correct, it will be seen that the States and Territories on the Pacibc 
slope produce annually upwards of 3100,000,000 of the precious metals, s 
quantity more than four times as great as the total product of the world leas 
than thirty years ago. The improved processes for the extraction of these 
metals from their ores, made within the past two years, and the constantly in- 
crcdsing area over which gold and silver mines are being developed, furnish 
strong guarantees that there will be no abatement in the product for years to 
come, provided government places uo impediments in the way by impolitic 
legislation. The recent financial panic in Europe afforded an illustration of tbe 
importance of encouraging this branch of industry. Within sixty days during 
thatpanic there was exported from San Francisco the enormous sum of $12,000,000 
in gold and silver, without which, it is well known, the commercial interests of 
the United States would have suffered in sympathy with those of our best 
customers in England. The shipments of specie from San Francisco to New 
York during the first eight months of 1866 amounted to $27,739,010. 

There is a more striking form in which the importance of the gold and silver 
mines of the Pacific coast on tbe national welfare may be illustrated. 

Tbe product of these metals for the present year exceeds in amount all the 
gold and silver in the national trea.-iury, and in all the banks in all the States'. 
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The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that the bul- 
lion in that depailment oa the lat of August last was $61,000,000 

The banks at New York, at aame date, report having 5, 000, 000 

The banks at Boston and Philadelphia report 600, 000 

The last quarterly report of all the national banks in the United 

States, outside of the above cities, reports 1, 600, 000 

State banks outside of those cities estimated at 1, 500, 000 

Total 69,700,000 



[heady given of the gold and silver product of 
ries for 1866 shows a total of $106,000,000, or 
nearly double the combined bullion of the government and all the banks in the 
country. 

For convenience of reference the report transmitted to you is divided into 
sections and clauses, of which the following is a brief summary : 

Section 1 contains a historical sketch of the discovery of gold and silver in 
the territory of the United States west of the Rocky mountains ; the excitement 
consequent upon the development of rich placer diggings in Oaliibrnia ; the 
eiude means adopted in the early stages of gold mining on the Pacific coast ; 
the introduction of improved processes, and the extraordinary results that foi- 
lewed in the sudden increase of commerce and the extension of tlie area of 
civilization. In this section a sketch is also given of the discovery of the 
Oomstock lode and the development of the silver mining interest east of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. 

Section 2 refers chiefly to the geological features of California, and the prom- 
inent characteristics of ihe principal lodes in the great mineral belt. The pres- 
ent production of the gold mines is given from actual data derived from inves- 
tigations made by Professor Ashburner, of the State geological survey, and a 
comparison is made between the products of California and Australia. Detailed 
descriptions are given of a few leading mines in Grass valley and Mariposa, 
showing the expenses and profits of gold mining as a permanent business. 

Section 3 gives minute details and statistics of the gold and silver mining in- 
terests on the Pacific coast ; the improved processes and results ; the exports of 
treasure from fan Franciaeo, with the amount received from the mines ; cost of 
extracting the ore and reducing it ; the average yield ; the machinery in use ; 
capital and labor employed, and cost of working. 

Section 4 gives a historical and topographical sketch of Nevada; the prom- 
inent eharacierislics of the principal silver mines ; the alkali lakes, sali-beds, 
wood and water privileges, and genera) products. Carefully prepared st.itistics 
are given in this section, showing the expenses of silver mining, the various pro- 
cesses of crushing and amalgamating the ores, the number of mills in actual 
operation, the profits and losses, with a genei-a! review of the condition of the 
mining interest. It also contains brief sketches of Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, Montana and Arizona, with such reliable data, showing ttie con- 
dition and prospects of the miues, as could be obtained, 

Section 5 is devoted to the copper mines of the Pacific coast. In this paper 
a history of the discoveiy of every notable copper lode is given ; the extent of 
the veins; the quality of the ore; the process of reduction; the costs of 
machinery and working; the yield, and the profits and losses. Special atten- 
tion is called to the great national importance of this interest. 

Section 6 contains a i-eport on the quicksilver mines of California, with sta- 
tistics of production. 

Section 7 gives the history of the discovery of borax in California; the pro- 
cess of working the borax deposits ; their extent and value ; some a " 
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the sulpliur depoeita ; and reports on the tin mines of Temesca!, and the coal 
and iron resources of the Pacific coast. 

Section S. Mining regions, popnlation; altituile, &e. 

Section 9. An annonated catalogue of the minerals found weat of the Rocky 
mountains. 

Section 10. Mining titles ; the laws and customs of foreign governments ; the 
crown right, and peculiar doctrines held under that right; the recent legialatioQ 
of our own government ; recommendations of the Secretary of the Treaaury ; 
passage of a law for the sale of mineral lands, and general approval of the pol- 
icy adopted. 

Section 11. Local customs; difficulties arising therefrom; thenecessity of some 
uniform syslem; importance of congreasional legislation for the systematic 
working of the mines, and the eatablishment of a permanent policy for the de- 
velopment of the great mineral resources of the country. 

Section Ig. A list of the most important works published iu reference to the 
geology, mineralogy, and metallurgy of the Pacific coast. 

Section 13. Popnlation of the mining regions ; agricultural ri^aonrces ; table of 
distances, &c. 

From the above synopsis it will be seen that an earnest attempt, at least, has 
been made to meet the wishes of the department as expressed in tlie letter of , 
instructions hereto appended. Want of time for a more systematic arrangement 
has been the only serious obstacle to moie satisfactory results. 

One of the most important subjeets couaidered in the report is the discreg- 
ances existing between the local rales and cuatums upon which a material part 
of the late mineral land law is baaed and the statutes of the States and Terri- 
tories, The policy of granting titles to the miners iu fee-aimple has met with such 
universal approval, and the time has been so abort since the law went into oper- 
ation, that I have serious doubts as to the expediency of an immediate change. 
Attention has been called to some of the difficulties arising from the loose inter- 
pretations given to local rules and customa, and in many cases the entire im- 
practicability of determining what they ^ or aaci.rtaining where they are to 
be found. Some provision repairing ollicial records to be kept might, perhaps, 
have a beneficial effect. Reasons doubtless exist for the differences in the size 
of the claims in different districts. The niles which would apply to the Eeese 
River district, where the ledges are extremely narrow and clos§ to each other, 
would scarcely be applicable to districts in which the ledges are of great width 
and far apart. Still, without descending to details in a general law, some regard 
should bo had to uniformity ; and especially some fixed principle should be 
adopted as to the local laws which shall govern in all conflicting cases. The 
policy of giving every advantage to the practical miner over the mere specu- 
lator will at once be conceded. This, I think, can only be carried into effect 
by national legislation. A general law, based aomewhat upon the principles 
incorporated in the mining law of Mexico, but more liberal in its provisions, 
will probably be required before long. The holding of claims without working ; 
the seizure of mining property for debt; the abandonment of claims ; the de- 
struction of timber; the monopoly of salt-beds; these are subjects worthy of 

In the preparation of a preliminary report I have been compelled to depend 
chiefly upon the labors of other and abler hands. To Mr. Hittell, author of a 
very excellent work on the resources of California, Professor Whitney, Mr. 
Ashburner, and Mr. Gabb, of the Slate geological survey. Professor Blake, au- 
thor of various standard works on the geology and mineral resources of Cali- 
fornia, Baron Von Riehthofen, the distinguished German savant, Mr. Degroot, an 
experienced atatiatician and topographer, Mr. Bennett, a mining expert, tho- 
roughly familiar with the mineral regions, to I>r. Bhichley, of Nevada, and 
others, I am indebted for nearly all that is really valuable in the report. 
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It is my jatentiou to visit the various mineral districts of the Pacific slope 
during the coming spring and summer. Personal examination of the mines, 
increased experience, and sufficient time for the careful preparation of the ma- 
terial collected, will enable me, I trust, to present for your consideration, before 
the next meeting of Congress, a report better worthy of your approval than that 
just submitted. Reliable statistics and valuable information, showing the re- 
sources and products of our new States and Tenitories, cannot fail to result 
heneflcially to the country and the government. Nothing can tend in a greater 
degree to encourage immigration and the investment of capital. 

The question arises, how can the object be best accomplished in the fnture 1 
A statistical bureau for the Pacific coast has been recommended. 

It ia manifest to my mind that the work cannot be properly done by burean 
organization. Information derived from interested parties by means of blanks 
and circnlai's, sent out over the mining regions, would be very imperfect and 
for the most part unreliable. 

The plan that appears to me most feasible would be — 

1st. To authorize the appointment in each State and Territory of an able and 
experienced geologist, familiar with all the operations of mining. - 

2d Annual reports to be made by each officer so appointed and assigned to 
duty, under official instructions, to the supervising commissioner at San Francisco. 

3d. The commissioner to make a visit every year to each mining district, for 
the purpose of personal inspection of the mines, and conference with his assist- 
ants ; after which he would be prepared to make his annual report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Proper measures, of course, would be taken to secure the official returns of 
assessors, surveyors, tax collectors, and other local State or teiTitorial officers. 

The expense would be comparatively trifling, inasmuch as the services of pro- 
fessional experts eould be had without requiring their entire time. A small 
eompeuBation to each would be an object of some importance. 

An appropriation of #2.5,000 would probably be sufficient to inaugurate such 
a system, though a much larger amount could be advantageously expended. 

In the hope that these suggestion s.'hastily made and informally stated, may 
at least furnish some ground for action, I have the honor to Le, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

J. EOSS BROWNE, 

Special Commissioner: 

Hon. H. McCl'lloch, 

t:ecrctary of the Treasury. 
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WEST OF THE EOCKY MOUSTAINS. 
SECTION 1 . 



1. Finjt men^oii of gold. — 2. Gold found bofore 1848. — 3. Marshail'B di5eoverj.^4. Tlic 
gold discovery in print.— 5. Excitement abroad. — G. Pan ivaahiiig;. — 7. The rocker. — 
8. Mining ditches. — 9. Minora' "rusiies." — 10. Gold Lake and Gold Bluff.— 11. The 
"iom." — 13, The Eluiee. — J3. Piaeer leads traced fo quartz. — 14. A gold-dradging 
maehino. — 15. Decrease of wages. — 16. Growth of the quartz interest. — 17. rallurcs 
in quartz. — 18. Improvement in quarts mining. — 19. The liydrauiic process. — 20, Hill 
mining.— 21. Decline of river mining.— 22. " Eushca" to Australia.- 23. The Kern 
river excitement.- 24. Ancient rivers.— 25. Tbe Tuolumne table mountain.— 26. The 
Fraser fever.— St. Discovery of Comsiock lode.— 2S. TheTVashoeescitemenl.- 29. Tie 
barrel and yard process. — 30. Thepanproceas.- 31. Growthof the Washoeeseitement. — 
32. Vii^inia City, — 33. The silver panic. — 34. Litigation about the Comstoek ledge. — 
35. The many-lode theory. — 36. Expenses increasing ivitb depth. — 37. Some charac- 
teristics of Esmeralda, Humboldt, and Eeese rivers.— 38. Sutro tunnel project Bnd~39. 
Baron Eiehthofeu's report. — 40. Columbia basin aud Cariboo mines. 



1.— FIRST MENTION OF GOLD. 

The first mention of gold iii California is made in Haitluyt'a accoimt of the 
voyage of Sir Francis Drake, wlio spent five weeka in June and Julj', 1579, in 
a tay aear latitude 38° ; whether Drake's bay or San Francisco hay is a matter 
of dispute. It certainly was one of the two, and of neither can we now say 
with truth, as Hakluyt said sei'iously, " There ia no part of the earth here to be 
taken up wherein thei-e is not a reaaonable quantity of gold or silver." This 
statement, taken literally, is untrue, and it was probably made without any foun- 
dation, merely fur the purpose of embellishing the story and magnifying the 
importance of Drake and of the countiy which he claimed to have added to the 
possessions of the English crown. 

If any " i-easonable quantity of gold or silf er had been obtained by the Eng- 
lish adventurers, we "hruld probably have had some account of their expedi- 
tions into the interior of the manner and place in which the precious metals 
were obtained, and of the specimen'! which were brought home, but of these 
things there is no mcution 

Neither gold nor silvei exists in reasonable quantity" near the ocean about 
latitude 38°, and the mfereuce is that Drake's discovery of gold in California 
was a matter of fiction more than of fact. 

9.— GOLD FOUSD BEFORE 184fi. 

Some small deposits of piaeer gold were found by Mexicans near the Colo- 
rado river at various times from 1775 to 1828, and in the latter year a similar 
discovery was made at San Isidro, in what is now San Diego connty, and in 
1802 a mineral vein, supposed to contain silver, at Olizai, in the district of Mon- 
terey, attracted some attention, but ao profitable mining was doue at either of 
these places. 

Forbes, who wrote the history of California in 1835, said '■ No minerals of 
particular importance have yet been found in Upper California, nor any ores of 
metals." 

It was in 1838, sixty-nine years after the ai-iival of tlie Franciscan friars, 
and the establishment of the first mission, that the placers of San Franciaquito, 
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forty-five miles northwest from Los Angeles, was discovered. The deposit of 
gold was neither extensive nor ricli, but it was worked steadily for twenty years. 
In 1841 the exploring expedition of Commodore Wilkes visited the coast, and 
its mineralogist, James D. Dana, made a trip overland from the Colombia river, 
by way of Willamette and Sacrameito valleys to San Trancisco bay, and 
ia the following year he published a book on mineralogy, and mentioned in it 
that gold was found in the Sacramento valley, and that rocks similar to those 
of the auriferous formations were observed in southern Oregon. Dana did not 
regard hie discovery as of any practical value, and if he said anything about it 
in California no one paid any attention to it. Nevertheless, many persons had 
an idea 'that the country was rich in minerals, and on the 4th of May, 1840, 
Thomas O. Larkin, then United States consul in Monterey, a gentleman usually 
careful to keep hia statements within the limits of truth, said in an official letter 
t* Jamea Bachanan, then Secretary of State : " There is no doubt but that gold, 
silver, quicksilver, copper, lead, sulphur, and coal mines are to be found all over 
California, and it is equally doubtful whether, under their present owners, they 
will ever be worked." 

The implication here is that if the country were only transferred to the Amer- 
ican flag, these (nines, of whose existence he knew nothing save by surmise, or 
by the assertion of incoiqpetent persons, would soon be opened and worked. In 
sixty-six days after that letter was written, the Stars and stripes were hoisted 
in Monterey, and now California is working mines of all the minerals mentioned 
by Larkin save lead, which also might be produced if it would pav since there 
ia no lack of its ores. 

3.— MARSHALL S DISCOVEPi 

The discovery of the rich gold fields of the Sici imeato bisin !■! an American 
achievement, accomplished under the American dom n un by a nat ve of the 
United States, and made of world-wide importance by Ameiictn nterpriae and 
industry, favored by the liberal policy of Amencin law 

It was on the 19th day of January, 1848 ten daj s before the t city of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo was signed, and three months bcfoie the iit fiedcop es were ex- 
changed, that James W. Marshall, while engaged m digg ng a rate lor a saw- 
mill at Coloma, about thirty-five miles eastward fiom butters Fort found some 
pieces of yellow metal, which he and the half dozen men workmg with him at 
the mill supposed to be gold. He felt Lonfident that he hid made a discovery 
of great importance, but he knew nothing of either chemistry or gold mining, so 
he could not prove the nature of the metal or tell how to obtain it in paying 
quantities. Every morning he went down to the race to loot for the hits of the 
metal ; but the other men at the mill thought Marshall was very wild in his 
ideas, and they continued their labors in building the mill, and in sowing wheat, 
and planting vegetables. The swift current of the mill-race washed away a 
coiisid*rabie body of earthy matter, leaving the coarse particles of gold behind, 
so Marshall's collection of specimens continued to accumulate, and his associ- 
ates began to think there might be something in his gold mine after all. About 
the middle of February, a Mr. Bennett, one of the party employed at the mUl, 
went to San Francisco for the purpose of learning whether this metal was pre- 
cious, and there he was introduced to Isaac Humphrey, who had washed for 
gold in Georgia- The experienced miner saw at a glance that he had the true 
stuff before nim, and after a few inquiries he was satisfied that the diggings 
must be rich. He made immediate preparation to go to the mill, and tried to 
persuade some of his friends to go with him, but they thought it would be only 
a waste of time and money, so he went with Benuett for his sole companion. 

He arrived at Coloma on the 7th of March, and found the work at the mill 
going on as if no gold existed in the neighborhood. The nest day he took a 
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paD and spade and waslied some of the dirt from ihe bottom of the mill race in 
pla,ce8 where Marshall had found hia apeeimens, and in a few hours Humphrey 
declared that these mines were far richer than any in Georgia. 

He now made a rocker and went to work washing gold induatriouely, and 
every day yielded him an ounce or two of metal. The men at the mill made 
rockers for themselvee, and all were soon busy in search of the yellow metal. 

Everything else was abandoned ; tho rumor of the discovery spread slowly. 
In the middle of March, Pearson B. Eeading, the owner of a lai'ge ranch at the 
head of the Sacremento valley, happened to visit Sutter's Fort, and hearing of 
the miuiag at Coloma, he went thither to see it. He said that if aimilai-iiy of 
formation could be taken as proof, there must be gold mines near his ranch, so 
after observing the method of washing, he posted off, and in a few weeks be was 
at work oa the hara of Clear creek, nearly two hundred miles northwestward 
from Coloma. A few days after Reading had left, John Bidwel^now represent- 
ative of the northern district of the State ia the lower house of Oongreea, came 
to ColoBia, and the result of hia visit was that in less than a raontli he had a 
party of Indiana from his ranch washing gold on the bars of Feather river, 
seventy-five miles ootthweatward from Coloma. Thus the mines were opened 
at far distant points. 

4.— THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN PRINT. 

The first printed notice of the discovery was given in the California news- 
paper published in San Francisco, on the 15th of March, aa foltowa ■ 

" In the newly made race way of the '■aw mill recently erected by Ciptain 
Sutter on the American Fork gold has been found in eonsiderible quantitiei 
One person brought thirty dollar? to New Helvetia githeied there m a ah<rt 

On the 39th of May the amt, pa[ r anuDincmg thif il? pibhcation would 
be suspended, saya ; 

"The whole country, from fean Iranc cu to Los Angcleb and fium tht sci 
shore to the base of the Siena Nevada resounds with the sordid cry of goldi 
gold ! gold! while the field i** left half planted the bouse half built anil eieiy 
thing neglected but the manufacture of meks and ohovLls and the meint of 
transportation to the spot where one man obtamed one hundredand twenty-eight 
dollars' worth of the real stuff in one day's washing; and the average for all 
concerned is twenty doUats per diem." 

The towns and farms were deserted, or left to the care of women and children, 
while rancheros, wood-choppers, mechanics, vaqueroa, and soldiers and sailors 
who had deserted or obtained leave of ahsence, devoted all their energies to 
washing the auriferous gravel of the Sacramento basin. Never satisfied, how- 
ever much they might be making, they were continually looking for new placers 
which might yield them twice or thrice aa much as they had made before. Thiia 
the area of their kbors gradutdly extended, and at the end of 1848 miners were 
at work in every large stream on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, from 
the Feather to the Tuolumne river, a distance of one hundred and fifty milea, 
and also at Reading's diggings, in the northwestern corner of the Sacramentp 
valley. 

5.— EXCITEMENT ABROAD. 

The first rumors of the gold discovery were received in the Atlantic Slates 
and in foreign countries with incredulity and ridicule; but soon the receipts of the 
precious metal in large quantities, and the enthusiastic letters of army officers 
and of men in good repute, changed the current of feeling, and an excitement 
almost unparalleled ensued. Oregon, the Hawaiian islands, and Sonora sent 
their thousands to share in the auriferous harvest of the first year ; and in the 
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foltowing spring all the adventurous young Amei'icana eaat of the Rocky mouDt- 
ains wanted to go to the new Eldorado, where, as they imagined, everybody 
was rich, and gold conld he dug by the shovelful from the bed of every stream. 

Before 1850 the populatioa of California bad risen from 15,000, as it was in 
1847, to 100,000, and the average incresse annually for five or six years was 
50,000, 

As the number of mines increased, so did the gold production and the extent 
and variety of the gold fields. 

In 1849 the placers of Trinity and Mariposa were opened, and iu the follow- 
ing years those of Klamath and Scott's valleys. During the last sixteen years 
no rich and extensive gold fields have been discovered, though many little 

Elacers have been found, and some very valuable deposits, previously unknown, 
ave been brought to light in districts which bad been worked previous to 1851. 

6— PAN WASHING. 

In the first two years the miners depended mainly for their profits on the pan 
and the rocker. The placer miner's pan is made of sheet iron, or tinned iron, 
with a' flat bottom about a foot in diameter, anfl sides six inches high, inclining 
outwards at an angle of thirty or forty degrees. 

We frequently see and hear the phrase "golden sands," as if the gold were 
contained in loose sand ; but usually it is found in a tough clay, which envelops 
gravel and large boulders as welt as sand. This clay must be thoroughly dis- 
solved ; so tbe miner fills his pan with it, goes to the bank of the river, squats 
down there, puts his pan under water and shakes it horizontally, so as to get the 
mass thoTonghly soaked ; then he picks out the larger stones with one hand 
and mashes up the largest and toughest lumps of clay, and again shakes his 
pan ; and when all the dirt appears to be dissolved so that the gold can be car- 
ried to the bottom by its weight, be tilts up the pan a little to let the thin mud 
and light sand run out ; and thus he works until he has washed out all except 
the Dietal which remains at the bottom. 

7.— THE ROCKER, 

The rocker, which was introduced into the California mines at their discovery, 
is made somewhat like a child's cradle. On the upper end is a riddle, made 
with a bottom of sheet-iron punched with holes. This riddle is filled with pay- 
dirt, and a man rocks the machine with one hand while with a dipper he pours 
water into the riddle with the other. "With the help of the agitation, the liquid 
dissolves the clay and carries it down with the gold into the fioor of the rocker, 
where the metal is caught by traverse riffles or cleets, while the mud, water, and 
sand run off at the lower end of the rocker, which is left open. The riddle can 
be taken off so that the larger stones can be conveniently thrown off. 

la places where there was not water enough for washing, and where the gold 
was coarse, the miners sometimes scratched the metal from the crevijes in the 
rocks ii-ith their knives ; but the pan aud rocker were their main reliance for 
three or four years. 

In many places the rich spots were soon exhausted, and there was a rapid 
decrease in the profits of tho miners. It was necessary that they should devise 
new and more expeditious methods of working, so that they could wash more 
in a day, and thus derive as much profit as they bad obtained by washing a 
little dirt. 

S,— MINING DITCHES, 

The chief want of the placer miner is an abundant and convenient supply of 
water, and the first noteworthy attempt to convey the needful clement in an 
artificial channel was made at Coyote Hill, in Nevada county, in March, 1850. 
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This ditct was about two miles long, and, proving a 
tated in many other places, until, in the course of eight yeara, six thousand 
miles of mining canals had been made, snpplying all the principal placer dis- 
tricts with water, and furnishing the means for obtaining the greater portion of the 
gold yield of the State. Many of the ditches were marvels of engineering skill. 

The problem was to get the largest amount of water at the greatest altitude 
above the auriferous ground, and at the least immediate expense, as money was 
worth from three to ten per cent, per month interest. As Ihe pay-dirt might be 
exhausted within a couple of years, and as the anticipated profits would in a 
short time be sufficient to pay for an entirely new ditch, durability was a point 
of minor importance. There was no impenal treasury to supply the funds for 
a durable aqueduct in every township, nor could the impatient miners wait a 
decennium tor the completion of gigantic structures in stone and mortar. The 
high value of their time and the scarcity of their money made it necessary 
that the cheapest and most expeditious expedients for obtaining water should 
be adopted. Where the surface of the ground furnished the proper grade, a 
ditch was dug in the earth ; and where it did not, flumes were built of wood 
and sustained in the air by frame- woik that rose sometimes to a height of three 
hundred feet in crossing deep ravines, and extending for, miles at an elevation 
of a hundred or two hundred feet. 

All the devices known to mechanics for conveying water from hill-top to* 
hill-top were adopted. Aqueducts of wood and pipes of iron were suspended 
upon cables of wire, or sustained on bridging of wood; and inverted piphoas 
carried water up the sides of one hill by the heavier pressure from the higher 
aide of another. 

The ditches were usually the property of companies, of which there were at 
one time four hundred in the State, owning a total length of six thousand mil^ 
of canals and flumes. 

The lai-geat of these, called the Euj-cka, in Nevada county, has two hundred 
and five miles of ditches, constructed at a cost of $900,000 ; and their receipts 
at one time from the sale of water were S6,000 per day. Unfortunately these 
mining canals, though more numerous, more extensive, and bolder in design 
than the aqueducts of Rome, were less durable, and some of tNem have been 
abandoned and allowed to go to ruin, so that scarcely a trace of their existence 
remains, save in the heaps of gravel from which the clay and loam were washed 
ia the search for gold. 

As the placers in many districts were gradually exhausted, the demand for 
water and the profits of the ditch companies decreased ; and the more expensive 
flumes, when blown down by severe atonns, carried away by floods, or destroyed 
by the decay of the wood, were not repaired. 

9.— MINERS' "BUSHES." 

The year 18.50 was marked by the first of a multitude of "rushes" or sud- 
den migrations in search of imaginary rich diggings. 

The miners, although generally men of rare intelligence as compared with 
the laborers in other countries, had vague ideas of the geological distribution of 
gold, and the marvellous amounts dug out by them, sometimes ascending to thou- 
sands of dollars per day to the laborer, excited their fancy so much that they 
could scarcely have formed a sound judgment if they had possessed the inform- 
ation necessary for its basis. Many believed that there must be some volcanic 
soui'ce from which the gold had been thrown np and scattered over the hills, 
and they thought that if they could only find that place, they would have 
nothing to do hut to shovel up the precious metal and load their mules with it. 
More than once, long trains of pack animals were sent out in the confident ex- 
pectation that they would get loads of gold within a few daya. 
H. Ex. Doc. 39 2 
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No story was too extravagant to eommand credence. Men who had never 
earned more than a dollar a day before they came to California were dissatisfied 
when they were here clearing twenty dollars, and they were always ready to start 
off on some expedition in search of distant diggings repnted to be rich. Although 
the miners of to-day have better ideas of the auriferous deposits than they had 
sixteen years ago, and no longer expect to dig up the pure gold by the sljovel- 
fiil, they are now, as they have been since the discovery of the mines, always 
prepared for migration to any new field of excitement. 

lO-GOLD LAKE AND GOLD BLUFF. 

la the spring of 1850 a story waa circulated that gold was lying in heaps on 
the bank of Gold lalce, a small body of water eastward of where l><)wnievil!e 
BOW is. Thousands of men left good claims to join this rush, but after weets 
or months they returned much poorer than they started. The next year wit- 
nessed a rush to Gold BlufF, on the ocean shore .about latitude 41°. 

The sea beating against a high auriferoas hill had left a wide beach contain- 
ing much gold, which waa mixed with sand that was very rich in spots, l)Qt waa 
shifted aboot under the influence of a heavy surf. A gentleman ik much intel- 
ligence, secretary of a mining company which claimed a portion of the beach, 
examined the place and seriously wrote to his associates that each one would 
receive at least $43,000,000 if the sand proved to be only one-tetith as rich as 
that which he had examined. 

Several other similar statements were made in corroboration. The mining 
population were wonderfully excited by these reports, and preparations were 
made for a large migration to the golden beach ; but more precise information 
was soon publislied, and most of the adventurers who had started were disen- 
chanted before the veeacls in which they were to suil could get to sea. 

11.— THE "TOM." 

The construction of hundreds of ditches within three or four years after the 
successful experiment at Coyote Hill gave a great impulse to placer mining, 
and had much influfnce to change its character. Before the water had been 
carried in artificial channels to the tops or high upon the sides of the hills, nearly 
all the miners spent their summers in washing the dirt in the bars of the rivers 
and their winters in working the beds of gullies, which were converted into 
brooks during the rainy season. In the gullies the supply of pay-dirt was 
usually small, and the claims "were exhausted in the course of a few weeks. 

On the bars the water was below the level of the pay-dirt, and had to be 
dipped or pumped up by hand. 

These circumstances were favorable to the use of the rocker; but the ditch 
brought the water to pluces where the dirt was far more abundant and could be 
obtained with more faciiify. though it was poorer iu quality, and, therefore, the 
washing of a larger quantity would be necessary io yield an equal profit. 

New modes of working and new implements must be introduced to accom- 
plish the greater amount of work, and the torn and the sluice came rapidly into 
use. The torn had been employed for years in the placers of Georgia, and some 
Georgians had their sluices in Nevada county in the latter part of 1849, and in 
Februaiy of the following year a party at Gold Run, in that county, finding 
that the bed of the ravine did not give, them enough fall, made a loug board 
trongh on the hill-side leading down to their torn, and the pay-dirt from the claim 
was thrown up to a boai-d platfurm, and from that thrown up to the head of the 
trough, and the water caiTied the dirt down to the tom. 

I am indebted for information on this point to B. P. Avery, esq. 

The purpose of this trough was mainly to save the labor of carrying the dirt 
by band from the claim to the tom ; but the trough having been oace built, its 
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Talue in washing gold was booh apparent. It was, however, the ditch that 
gare opportanities for the general introduction of the lorn and sluice, and in 
moat districts they were unheard of until late in 1850 or 1S51. 

The torn is a trough about twelve feet long, eight inches deep, fifteen inches 
wide at the head and tliirty at the foot. 

A riddle of sheet iron punched with holes half an inch in diameter forms the 
bottom of the torn at the lower end, eo placed that ail the water and their mud 
shall fall down through the holes of the riddle and none pass oyer the sides or 
end. The water falls from the riddle iato a flat box with transverse cleets or 
riffles, and these are to catch the gold. 

A stream of water runs constantly through the tom, into the head of which 
the pay-dirt is. thrown by several men, while one throws oat the stones too large 
to pass through the riddle, and throws back to the head of the tom the lamps 
of clay which reach the foot without being dissolved. 

12.— THE SLUICE. 

The tom was a great improvement on the rocker, but it was soon superseded 
by a still greater, the sluice, which is a board trough, from a hundred to a 
thousand feet long, with' transverse cleets at the lower end to catch the gold. 
With a descent of one foot in twenty the water rushes through it like a 
ton-ent, bearing down large atones and tearing the lumps of clay to pieces. 
The miners, of whom a dozen or a score may work at one sluice, have little 
to do save to throw in the dirt and take out the gold. 

Occasionally it may be necessary to throw out some stones, or to shovel the 
dirt along to prevent the sluice from choking, but these attentions cost relatively 
very little time. The sluice is the best device heretofore used for washing 
gold, and is supposed to he unsurpassable. It has been used here more eston- 
fiively than elsewhere, although, it has been introduced by men who have been 
in our own mines, into Australia, New Zealand, British Columbia, Transylvania, 
and many other countries. 

The sluice, though an original invention here, had been previously invented 
ih Braail ; but it was never brought to much escellence there nor used exten- 
sively, and no such implement was known in 1849 in the industry of gold 
mining. 

At first the sluices were made short, and afterwards lengthened, until some 
were a mile long, the length bemg greater as the gold was finer; that is, if the 
surfece of the earth in the dneetiun of the sluice wis favorable. There were 
many little variations in the form of the sluice, to suit difiereut circumstances. 

The ground sluice is a mere ditch cm a hill side or slope, and the minei-s dig 
up the bottom and dig down the binks, while the wtter carries away the clay 
and leaves the gold; but the dirt at the bottom of the ground sluice must after- 
wards be washed in a board sluice. 

The ground sluice has been used to grade roads and to carry away enow 
from the streets of mining towns, as well as to wash gold. 

In claims where many large stones were found in the pay-dirt, and had to he 
carried by the water through the board sluice, or where the sluice was to be 
used for a long period, they were paved with stones, because any woodea bottom 
was rapidly worn out. Sometimes the bed of a stream into which many sluices 
emptied was converted into a "tail sluice," which yielded a large revenue, with 
no labor save that of occasionally " cleaning up " or washing out the metal from 
the sand deposited in the crevices between tlie stones. 

13.— PLACER LEADS TRACED T(f QUARTZ. 

The placer gold bad originally been confined in rocky veins which were 

disintegi-ated by the action of chemical or mechanical forces, and the lighter 
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material was swept away by the water, wtUe the heavier remainetl near its 
primeval posi^D. 

The gold found in the bara of large streams far from the monntains, after 
having been carried a long distance, is in small smooth particles, as though it 
had been ground fine and polished by long attrition. 

In small gullies in the mountains the gold is usually coarse and rough, as if 
it had suffered little change after being freed from the quartz by which it was 
once snrrounded. 

In hundreds of instancea the abundance of gold in a gully has been traced 
unmistakabily to an auriferous ijuartz lode in the hill-side above it, and the 
placer miners, following streaks of loose gold, hav^ been brought to the rocky 
source from which it came. 

In this manner the Allison mine and the Comstock lode, not to mentictn other 
less celebrated mines or veins, were found. Sueh discoveries were made in 
1850, and in the following year capitalkts in New York and London, anxious 
to get their share of the marvellous wealth of the Sierra Nevada, formed eom- 
panies to work the quartz mines at Grass vaUey and at Mariposa, 

Millions of dollars wore invested in machinery, and superintendents, with the 
wildest ideas, were sent to erect mills and to take charge of the precious metals, 
AH these ventures proved complete failures. In most instances the machinery 
was utterly useless, and the superintendents utterly incompetent. 

The castings for the mills lay about the wharves of San Francisco foi* many 
years, objects of curiosity for experienced miners, and of ridicule for the general 

In one mill the metal was to be caaght in a course sieve, and in another the 
quartz was to he crushed by a rolling balL The mismanagement was so gross 
and the losses so severe that foreign capitalists became veiy shy of Califoi-nia 
qnartz mines, and the development of that branch of industry was much 
retarded. 

14.— A GOLD-DEEDGING MACHINE. ' 

It was not, however, in quartz mining alone that ridiculous blunders were 
made. Large suma of money were expended in the eastern States by men 
who had never seen a placer mine, and had no correct idea of the nature of the 
gold deposits, in making machinery to take gold more espeditionaly from the 
river beds and bars than could be done by band. Oie enterprising New York 
company sent a dredging machine to dig the metal from the bottom of the 
Yuba river, never questioning whether that stream was deep enough in the 
summer to float stich a machine, or whether the toi^h clay and gravel in ite 
bed could be dug up by a dredger, and entirely ignoi-ant of the fact that the 
gold is mostly in the crevices of the bed-rock, where the spoon and knife oi the 
skiliitl and attentive miner would be necessaty for cleaning out the richest 
pockets. 

15.— DECEEASE OF "WAGES. 

With the introduction of the sluice, the ditch, and the hydraulic process, it 
became customary to hire laborers. The- pan and the rocker required every 
man to be his own master. 

In 1849 each miner worked for himself, or the ciceptions were so few that 
they were almost unknown. 

The method of working made it impossible for the employer to guard against 
tlie dishonesty of the servant, who could always make more in his own claim 
than any one could afford to give him. Men become servants usually because 
they have no capital, and cannot get into profitable employment without it; 
but there was no lack of profitable employment for the miner in 1849, nor did 
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lie iiee3 any capital, even if he tad it. But the eluiee broiiglit deep diggings, witli 
large masses of pay-dirt, into demand, and tlie claims were held at high prices, 
so that tlieir possession was in itself a capital. 

There had been an abundance of rocker claims in 1849 ; but there were not 
enough good sluice claims three years later to supply one-third of the miners. 
The ereetion of a long sluice, the cutting of drains, often necessary to carry off 
the tailings, and the purchase of water from the ditch company, required capital, 
■and the manner of cleaning up rendered it possible for the owner of a sluice to 
prevent bis servants from stealing any considerable portion of his gold before 
it came to his possesion. Thus it was that the custom of hiring miners for 
wages became common in the placer dig^ngs. 

In 1S52 the wages were $6 or 87 per day; the next year about $5, since 
which time they have gradually fallen, until now they are from $2 to $3 50 
per dayj t^e skilful quarts miner commanding the latter sum. 

16.-<JBOWTH OF THE QUARTZ INTEKEST. 

The development of the quartz mining interest of the State has been slow 
and steady, unlike the jJacer mining, wliich, rising suddenly to gigantic propor- 
tions, soon reached its culminating point, and thou began to decline rapidly. 

The j^acers had been discovered by mineie who wore searching for them, 
and who spent much time and labor in the. search; but in early years most 
of die richest auriferous lod«s were found by men who were not looking for 
quartz. 

Hunters, traveHerst^Iacer miners and road makers occasionally came, without 
itbinkiog of it, upon valuable veins, which they immediately claimed, and pro- 
ceeded to work or sell. 

The first quartz miners in California were Mexicans, who knew tow gold- 
bearing rocks were reduced in their native country. 

They pounded up the quarU in moi-ta!;s, w, if not rich enough to pay for re- 
duclaon in that way, they made an arrastra or litfle circular stone pavement in 
the centre of which stood a post. To an arm extending out from this was 
hitched a mule which dragged round a heavy piece of granite, between which 
and the pavement, the quarta was pulverized, and, when fine, the gold was 
eaugbt with quicksilver arad separated from the base matter by washing. 

This process required neither capital nor skilled labor, uor delay, nor a num- 
ber of laborers. The owner of the arrastara could dig out his own rock one 
day, and reduce it the next. 

As a matter of profit be usually selected only the richest pieces to work in 
the ai'rastra, throwing aside those portions that would not yield at the rate of 
S75 or more per ton. 

With experience in the obsei'vation of quartz, and a mode of working in 
which failure was almost impossible, these Mexicans frequently did very well. 

17.— FAILURE EM QUAET2. 

Their success excited the envy of the Americans, who would purchase the 
daims at h^b prices, tiad tell tfae Mexicans to see the wonders that would he 
done by American enterprise 

The common result was that a large and costly steam-mill was erected ; a 
multitude of laborers were employed; they did not know. how to select the 
ridi from the poor quartz ; the mill was so large that it could not be kept going 
at its full ca^iacity without receiving all the ppor aa well as the rich rock acces- 
sible in the vein ; the amalgamator did not understand his business ; the rich 
rock in which the Mexicans had been at work was soon exhausted; the credi- 
tors who had loaned money for the erection of the mill brought suit to foreclose 
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their mortgage ; the work stopped ; the title of the property was insecure ; a.ni 
the people in the neighhorhood said quartz mining was a rery uncertain busi- 
ness. And BO it is under that system of management ; and that system, leading 
to failure, was followed in more than a hundred cases. Milts were huilt in 
places where ooly a little pocket of rich quartz had heen found, and if the pay- 
quartz was abundant it was not properly selected ; or, if selected, the amalga- 
mation was intnisted to a man who knew nothing of the businesa, and the gold 
wa; lo3t. 

Horace Greeley was near the truth when he said, "I am confident that fully 
three out of every four quartz mining enterprises have proved failures, or have 
at best achieved no positive success."* 

And yet in nearly every case prudent and competent management would . 
have secured success, perhaps on only a small scale, because in many instances 
the quantity of pay-rock was small. But the failure of three-fourths of th& 
quartz milts built in early years did not prevent the continuous increase of 
mills, and of the yield of gold from quartz. Wf en i ra' er f nd a vein yel- 
low with gold, he could not turn bis back on it be an e h s ne ghbor's mill did 
not pay. Gradually more caution was used ; competen my rs and metallur- 
gists became numerous, and the veins were caref llj exam ned as to the quan- 
tity of pay-rock before mille.were built. 

As the placers declined the miners were compelled to turn their attention to 
qaartz, and prospecting for quai'tz became a reg la baa uess 

18.— IMPEOTEMENT IK qUAR'TZ MINIKG. 

In the mode of pulverizing and reducing qaartz eomparatively few changes 
have been made. In some mills the same machinery and processes have been 
used without alteration or addition for ten jedi'< Ihere is, however, a general 
belief that the business has not heen properly studied hy any one, and it is 
certain that there is much difference of opinion m regard to the various im- 
portant questions involved in the redaction of ores The practice is not uni- 
form either in regard to the fineness of pulv enzatioo, or the siae and speed of 
the stamps, or the mode of amalgamation Wood, as a material for the shafts 
of stamps, has given way to iion , the square form has been replaced by the- 
cylindrical ; and the stamps, instead of falling with a simple downward motion, 
BOW come down with a twist. The mortar into which the stamps fell is now 
always of iron, and the stamps stand in a straight line instead of forming a 
circle, as they did in some mills years ago. 

Two of the main improvements in gold quartz mining have been in the csa- 
centration and the chlorination of sulphurets. 

19.— THE HYDRAULIC PEOCESS. 

The sluice, though perfect as a device for washing the dirt, was not the last 
invention in placer mining. 

The shovel did not furnish earth to the sluice fast enough, and the wages of 
a dozen workmen must he saved if possible. In 186a, Edward E. Mattison, a 
native of Connecticut, invented the process of hydraulic mining, in which a 
stream of water was directed under a heavy pressure against a bank or hill-side 
containing placer gold, and the earth was torn down by the fluid and carried 
into the sluice to be washed ; thus the expense of shovelling was enthely saved. 

The man with the rocker might wash one cubic yard of earth in a day ; with 
the tom he might average two yards ; with the sluice four yards ; and with the 
hydraulic and sluice together fifty or even a. hundred yards. 

• An Oi'erland Jouracy from New York to S6,n Francisco, in the sucanrer of lBr>y, by 
Horace Greeley, page tJ89. 
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The difference is immense, A stream of water rusbing thiough a two-ineli 
pipe, iiuder a pressuie of two hundred feet ppipendicuHr his tremendous force, 
and the everlasting hilh themselves ciumble d >wn before it ii if they were but 
piles of cloud blown away by a breath of wind or di'-s pated bj a glance of 
the sun. 

And yet even this tenific power has not aaftieed When the hilla have been 
dried by months of conitmt heat and drought the clay hfcim s 10 haid that the 
hydranlie stream, with ill iti momentum die? not readily diaioUeit and much 
of the water runs ofi neailj cleir through the sluice ind thus 11 wisted for the 
purposes of washing 

The sluice could wash more dirt than the hydraulic stream will furnish when 
the clay is hard and d y 

To prevent this loss the miner will often cut a tunnul into the heart of his 
claim, and by powdei blast the clay loose so t\\\t it wiUgi^e waj more readily 
to the water. Theie hate beun instances m which t« 1 tons ci powder have 
been used at one blast in a hydraulic claim. 

20.— HILL MINING. 

p'^As the introduction of the ditch led to the use of the sluice and hydraulic 
power, ao the introduction of the latter led to a change ia the mining ground. 

The miners were now able and they even preferred to attack high hilla of 
gravel, which afforded them an immense mass of auriferous earth, and furnished 
profitable employment to large streams of water for months or even years. 

Those counties which contained the most extensive districts suitable for the 
application of hydraulic power were the most prosperous, while the towns 
dependent oa river mining or on shallow placers fell into decay, and were 
partially and ia some cases entirely deserted. 

21.— DECLINE OF RIVER MINING. 

From 1850 til! 1856 river mining occupied a very important place in the 
industry of the State. The beds of all the streams in the auriferous regions 
were rich in gold, which could only be obtained by taking the water from its 
natural course by means of dams and ditches or flumes. The beds being deep, 
and the banks steep, rocky, and crooked, these enterprises to drain the rivers 
were very expensive, and they were also very dangerous pecuniarily, since only 
a brief portion of the year was suitable for the work, and an early rain might 
come and sweep away dam and flume before an ounce of gold had been obtained. 
The comb of the Sierra Nevada along nearly its whole length rises almost to 
the limits of perpetual snow., and the white caps do not disappear, or the rivers 
reach a low stage until late in the summer, so that three months may be consi- 
dered aa the limit of the period in which a river could be flumed, and the bed 
emptied of its gold. 

Every perennial stream of much note in the auriferous districts has. been 
Samed at some time in its history, but within tlie last seven years such enter- 
prises have become rarities. One of the most costly and most remarkable river 
flames in the State was erected in 1857 to drain the Feather river at Oroville. 
It was three quarters of a mile long and twenty feet wide ; the expenditures of 
the company during the season were $176,985, and their profits $75,000, 
They flumed the river again in 1858, and then lost $45^000. 

Since that year no extensive fluming enterprise has been undertaken in any 
part of the State, and the little work done in the beds of rivers is mostly left 
to Chinamen, who are content to work for much less pay than white men expect 
for their labor. 

In some of the diggings tjie auriferous clay is so hard and tongh that the hy- 
draulic stream and sluice are unable to dissolve it, and mills have been built to 
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crust it fine, so that tlip water in the sluice can s^et an opportunity to diasoipe 
all the earthy particles, and set free the metal. 

The " cement mills," as they are called, are mostly of late construction. 

The discovery of gold in Australia was made in 1851, by a miner from (jali- 
fornia, and it proved to be eqnal in magnitude to that in our tiwn State ; and, 
singular to Bay, it attracted little attention, and drew from as within two years 
only abont a thousand of our residents, while many thousands were ready t» 
rush to imaginary diggings in other directions. 

23.— "RUSHES" TO AUSTRALIA. 

Placer mining was at the height of its prosperity in 1852 and 1853. Wages 
were higli, employment abundant for everybody that wished to hire out, and 
there was plenty of ground that would pay at least muderately for working 
with the rocker. 

But the rich spots were few, and the miners who had shared the prosperity 
of 1849 were longing for the discovery of some new gold field that would agaia 
reward them with an ounce a day. 

In tlie latter part of 1853, and the beginning of 1S54, a series of newspaper 
letters and articles were pnblished, asserting that there wei-e very rich placers 
on the headwaters of the Amazon, in Peru. 

These articles probably came from the same source, and must have been 
written with the deliberate purpose of throwing trade into the hands of a few 
ship-owners and merchants. 

Whatever the design of the writer or writers may have been, the result was 
that two thousand miners went from California and Australia to Peru, where 
they found no placers, nor could they learn of any such place as that men- 
tioned in the articles. 

23.— TUE KERN EIVEE EXCITEMEKT. 

The next year was marked by a greater rush to Kern river, in the southern 
part of the State. Some small placers had been found there, and they served 
as the ha-sis or the suggestion of a multitude of false letters, asserting that the ba- 
sin of Kern river was as rich in gold as those of the American and Yuba rivers 
had been in 1849. These statements were copied into the newspapers, which 
had no means of verification, and the entire industry of the Slate was thrown 
into confusion. Miners abandoned good claims, farm laborers and clerks left 
their employers, the rate of wages and the cost of mining implements rose in 
the market, and soon sis: or eight thousand men were on the road to Kern river, 
and as many more were ready to start, when the newspapers began to show the 
folly of such a rush to diggings that had as yet produced no considerable amount 
of gold. 

The tide of migration was arrested, and soon it turned back, the disappointed 
adventurers returning with the satisfaction of knowing that every river between 
the Mariposa and the Feather, even after seven years' working, was richer than 
Kern river had ever been. 

24.— ANCIENT RIVEES. 

It was in October, 1855, that a very remarkable discovery was made near 
Columbia, in Tuolumne county. 

In various parts of the Stale, the miners in following up rich deposits of gold 
had come upon what appeared to be the channel of ancient rivers, which had 
been filled up and covered over with beds of clay and gravel in some places a 
thousand feet deep. 

The high banks, the bars, the bends, the rapids, the deep places, the triba- 
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tary gullies and brooks, the water-wom gravel, the remains of fresh-water mol- 
luahs, the flat stones pointing down stream, the heapa of giavel formed hy ed- 
dies, the drift-wood, and the deposit of coarse gold in the centre and depp places 
of the channel — unmistakable evidences of a stream that had existed for cen- 
turies — were all distinctly recognizable. 

In these ancient rivers the gold was distributed in the same manner as in 
those of the present geological era, but in greater abundance and usually in 
larger particles, as though it had not been subjected to so much wear 

The primeval streams were intersected in places by water courses of our own 
day, and these latter were usually richer just below the points of intersection 
than at any other places. 

The largest and moat noted of the ancient river beds yet discovered in Cali- 
fornia, called the Blue lead, runs nearly through the middle of Sierra and Ne- 
vada counties, has a width varying from a hundred to three hundred yards, and 
has been traced nearly forty miles. 

Its course is at right angles to that of the present streams in the same neigh- 
borhood. The amount of gold taken from its bed has never been ascertained, 
but it cannot be less than $35,000,000, and perhaps twice as much. 



25.— THE TUOLUMNE TABLE MOUNTAIN. 

The traveller in the mining districts frequently sees " table mountains ;" that 
is, high rocky elevations, with flat surfaces and steep sides. They are evidently 
remains of lava floods, from which the earth, by which they were once sur- 
rounded, has been washed away, leaving the basalt towering above the adja- 
cent country. 

The nwst remarkable of these table mountains is in Tuolumne county, throngh 
which runs the Stanislaus river, and witb the same general course. 

Its length, with its bends, is about thirty-flve miles, its height from three hun- 
dred to one thousand feet above the clay and gravel near it, and its width from 
a quarter to half a mile. The smoothness of its surface, the gradual inclina- 
tion to the westward, the basaltic nature of the rock, its proximity to a centre 
of great volcanic activity, and various other circumstances which cannot be 
stated here in detail, leave no room for doubt that this table mountain is a solid- 
ified bed of lava. 

Some miners, sinking a shaft at a place where the lava had been carried 
away, leaving the sandstone or gravel under it hare, foand gold, and some 
other miners, working along the side of the mountain, f>uud a rich streak of 
pay-dirt, which ran down in a deep rocky cbaimel obliquely niider tlie moun- 
tain. They attempted to follow it, but they soon met a body of water, which 
they could neither avoid nor purnp out. This put them on nettles. Further 
examination showed that there were other little channtds running under the 
mountain and on both sides, and all going deeper as they went further in, and 
nearly hII tending westward, with a course oblique to that of the mountain, and 
all containing more or less gold. 

There must, then, be an ancient ri\'er bed under the mountain. This opinion, 
advanced by a few men without education, who wished to induce wealthy men to 
nadertake die exploration of the mountain by tunnels, was met by increduhty 
and ridicule. Nevertheless, the projectors of the scheme had got the idea fixed 
in their minds, and they were determined to see what the mountain was made 
of. The storekeepers, in accordance with the general custom of assisting in 
developing the resources of their own neighborhood, willingly trusted them for 
provisions, tools, and clothes, while tliey were cutting a tunnel to reach the bed 
of the supposed ancient river. 

They commenced their work at some distance from the basalt, and after cut- 
ting through clay and gi-avel reached a slate rock, which seemed to havebecn the an- 
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cient bank, and then they came to a bed of gravel of sueh character that the 
theory of tlie primeval river was fully estabHshod. But the tunnel was not 
deep enough. 

It was far above the bed rock, and the water stood, as before, between the 
miner and the gold. Months of labor had been lost, and it was uncertain whe- 
ther the ne3.t tunnel would strike the right level, nor could it be known whether 
the bed would be rich enough to pay. Nevertheless, hope and confidence, the 
chief divinities of the miner, and he is happy in their smiles even when pi-iva^ 
tion ia his companion and when experience tells him tliat no gold fortune is in 
Htore, coatinnea to snstwn him. 

.The Table mountain prospectors, however, had reason and experience, as well 
as hope and confidence, to cheer them, and the second tunnel was undertaken 
with the encouragement of many men who had sneered at the first. Tbe right , 
elevation had been struck this time, the bottom of tlie river bed was reached 
and was drained by the tunnel, and the grave! was found to be extremely rich. 
I'en feet square of superficial area yielded $100,000. A pint of giavel not 
nnfcequently contained a pound of gold. The whole mountain was soon 
claimed. 

The State echoed with the discovery. A stream of lava had filled up the 
bed of an ancient river for thirty miles, and in the course of ages the eai'th and 
slate that once formed the banks were washed away, leaving the baaalt to mark 
the position of the golden treasure. Other similar deposits were found else- 
where, and other explorations, as bold in their conception but less succesBful or 
less important in their results, were nndyrtaken in nearly every county. 

26.— THE FliASEIt FEVER, 

The years 1856 and 1857 were marked by no poeuhar excitement or sudden 
change. The working of the gulh''s and met bars and bods was gradually be- 
coming less profitable and prodnctne, the quartz and ditch interests continued 
to grow larger, wages kept then dow nward tendency, and the number of hired 
laborers increased. 

In 1858 the State received a shock that was felt m eveiy fibre of her political 
and industrial organization. Rich diggings were found m the spring on a bar 
of Fraser river, and it was asserted and presumed that tbeie weielar;^e tracts of 
excellent placers in the upper basin of the stieam The presumption was not 
without ils foundation in experience and re'kson, but aiter all it was but a pre- 
BUrnption. 

The miners, however, were not diaposi d to listen to any doubts ; they were 
ready to sacrifice everything in the hope of finding and being the "first to enjoy 
another virgin gold field like that of Cilifomia 

In the course of four months, 18 000 men nearlj one sixth ot all the voters 
in the State went to I'raser river, and many thousands ot others were preparing 
for an eai'ly start. The confident belief prevailed that " tbe good old times " of 
'49 were to come again. 

Servants threw up theirpositions, farmers and miners left their valuable prop- 
erty, wages rose, houses and land fell in value, and many persons believed that 
California would soon be left without a tenth part of her population. 

All this excitement was made before any gold had been received in San Fran- 
cisco, and before there was any direct and trustworthy evidence of the existence 
of paying diggings beyond the limits of a few bars, which could not give occu- 
pation to more than a hundred men. 

Suddenly, and with no material addition to the evidence, the conviction burst 
on the people that Fraser river would not pay, and five-sixths of the truant 
miners had returned before the end of the year. 
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' 27.— DISCOVERY OF THE COMSTOCK LODE. 

A party of emigrants discovered placer diggings on Gold caiion, a little 
tributary of CaiBon river, east of the Sierra Nevada, in 1849, and a permanent 
mining camp was established there in 1852. 

It was observed that the gold contained a large proportion of silver, in some 
claims nearly one-half in value, but this fact was not without precedent in the 

Slacers of California, aud was regarded simply as a iHisfortune for the miner, who 
id not receive more than $10 or #12 an ounce for his dust, while that obtained 
on the western slope of the Sierra usually sold for $17 or $18. 

The G-old caiion diggings had been worked for seven years, and gave employ- 
ment to about fifty laen, when, in the spring of 1859, the miners, following up a 
rich streak of placer gold, came upon a quartz lode in the place now known as 
Gold Hill. 

A couple of months later, some miners, in following up a placer lead in which 
the gold was mixed with about an equal weight of silver, came on the lode from 
which the metal had been washed dowu.f 

They were working here in a rude way, with no idea of the value of their 
claim, when James Walsh, an intelligent qmrtz miner from Grass valley, passed 

• The credit of this discovery has !)e«n claimed by bo many parties, and the testimony is so 
conflicting, that I am mduced to give at least two of the popular veisioua. Substantially 
they agree upon the main pointa. (See section 4, Resourcea of Nevafla.) 

t S. H. Marlette, surveyor general of Nevada, in his annual report for 1865, gives the fol- 
lowing hislorj" of the discovery of the Comstock lode : 

"In 1862, H.B. and E.A. Groschor Grosh, sons of A. B. Grosh, a Universallst clergyman 
of considerable note, and editor of a Univevsalist paper at Ulica, Now York, educated me- 
tallurgists, came to the then Territory, and the same or the following year engaged in pla- 
cer mining in Gold canon near the sit« of Silver City, and conUnue^ there until lt^7, when, 
BO far as lean leara, they first discovered silver ore, which was fouud in a quartz vein, 
probably the one now owned by the Kossnth Gold and Silver Mining Company, on which 
the Grosh brothera had a location. 

" Shortly after the discovery, in the same year, one of the brothers accidentally wounded 
himself with a pick, from the effects of which Kb soon died, and the other brother went to 
California, where he died early in 1858, which probably prevented the valuable nature of theii 
discovery from becoming known. In the mean time placer mining was carried on to consid- 
erable extent in various local itiea, principally in Gold caflon. 

" Id 185T, Joe Kirby and others commenced placer mining in Sis Mile cafton, about half 
a mile below where the Ophir works now are, and worked at intervals with indifferent suc- 
cess until 1859. On the ^ day of February, 185B, the fii'st qnarta claim was located in 
Virginia mining diatrict, on tJie Virginia croppinga, by James Finnfly, generally known as 
Old Virginia, from whom the city of Vir^nia and the cropping have taken their name. 
Thia mnst be considered the £rst location of the Comstock lode, nnless we consider the 
Kossuth claim as upon one branch of the Comstock, which may not be impossible in case 
we adopt the one lode system, for the lode is about one hundred feet in thickness, and its 
strike would take it to the eastern slope of Mount Davidson, as explorations prove, as I have 
heen informed, the Virginia croppings to he the outcrop of the western portion of the Com- 

" The discoveiy of rich deposits of silver ore was not made nnti! Jane, 1859, when Peter 
O'Eeiliy and Patrick McLaughlin, while engaged in gold washing on what is now the 
ground of the Ophir Mining Company, and near the south line of the Mexican Company's 
claim, uncovered a rich vem of aulphuret of silver in an excavation made for the purpose 
of collecting water to use in their rockers in washing for gold. This discovery being on ground 
claimed at the time by Kirby and others, Comatoek was employed t« purchase their cltdm, 
whereby Comstock's name has been given to this great lode, by which those entitled to the 
credit of its discovery have been defrauded — a transaction, to compare small things with 
great, as discreditable as that by which Americua Veapucins bestowed his name upon Ibe 
western continent, an honor due alane to the great Columbua. 

" From tliia diacerery resulted the marvellous growth of Nevada. Immediately the lode 
was claimed for miles; an unparalleled excitement followed, and miners and capitalists 
came in great numbers to reap a share of the reported wealth. The few hardy prospectors 
exploring the mountains for hidden wealth soon counted their neighbors by thoosands; 
soon walked along miles of busystieets, called into existence by the throng of adventurers, 
and soon the prospectors were ransacking almost every part of the (at present) State of Ne- 
vada in search of silver lodes." 
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their place and examined tlieir mine. His attention was attracted by the da k 
gray etone which lie -suspected was silver ore, and aa an assay of t he s t a 
ion and a haif of it to San Francisco, where it was sold for $3,000 p t a 
He and some friends then bought out four of the five partners, pay ng t 000 
for four-fifths of 1,800 feet, or at the rate of 114 per foot. 

Some shafts sunk on the vein showed that the gray stone, a rich sulphuret of 
silver, eouid be obtained in large quantities. The lode was soon claimed as far 
as it could be traced, and the market value of the shares rose so rapidly that 
before the end of the year $1,000 a foot had been offered for a portion of the 
lode. 

28.— THE WASHOE EXCITEMENT. 

The excitement about the silver mini 
spring of 1860, and thousands of minei 
newly -discovered mines or to seek for others. 

In eveiy town companies were formed to equip and send out prospectors, and 
the work was continued on a large scale for three years. Thousands of square 
miles, never before visited by white men, were explored and examined, and 
many thousands of metalliferous lodes were found and claimed. 

It was in 1860 that the silver districts of Esmeralda, Bodie, Potosi, Coso, 
and Humboldt were discovered, besides many others of less note. The chief 
silver mining town grew np at the Comstock lode, and was soon the home of a 
large and excited population. Every man owned thousands of feet of argentif- 
erous lodes, and considered himself either possessed of a fortune or certain 
of soon acquiring one. 

The confidence in the almost boundless wealth of the country was universal, 
but many were bothered to convert their ore into ready cash. Men who con- 
sid^^d themselves millionaires had eometimea not enough money to pay for a 
dinner, and in their dress ihey looked like beggars.* 

*TLe following extract from a letter written at Virginia, in April, 1860, giyee a vivid pic- 
ture of the condition of society there ai that dme : 

" Of a cerlaiDi.y, right here, is Bedlam brote loose. One cannot help thinkiDg, tus he 
passes through the streets, that all the insane geotoi^isls extant have been corraled at this 
place. Most vehement is the eicitemeot. I have never seen men act thus elsewhere. Not 
even in tbe earlier stages of the Caiifoiiiia gold movement were thej so delirious about the 
business of metallilerous discovery. Hundreds and thousands are now here, who, feeling 
that (tej may never have another chance to make a speedy fortune, are resolved this shaB 
cot paes uoiniproveft. They act with all the eeni^ntrated energy of those having the issues 
of life and d«ath before them. They demean themselves not like rational beings any more. 
Even the commoD modes of salutation are changed. Men, on meeting, do not inquire after 
each other's health, but after their claimsi They do not remark about the weather, bad as it 
is, but about out-croppings, assays, sulphurets, &,c They do not extend iheir hands in 
ti^ea of friendship on approaching, bat pluck &om tbeir well filled pockets a bit «f rock, 
and, presenting it, mutually inquire what they think of its looks. During the day diej 
stand apart, talking in couples, pointing mysteriously hither and yon : and during the 
Bight mutter in their sleep of claims and dips and strikes, showing that their bixiken 
thoughts are still occupied with the all-absorbing subject. I shall be able to convey to your 
readers some idea of the iulensity of this mining mania, when I assure them that this por- 
tion of the American people do not even ask after newspapers, nor engage in the discussion 
of politics. Little care they whom you choose President; conventions and elections, wars 
ana ruroOTB of wars, are nothing to them. They have their own world here. Here, bounded 
by the Sierra and the mounlaios of Utah, spread over the foot-hills and the deserts, is a 
theatre beyond which their thou);htE are not permitted to roam ; to Ibis tbeir aspirations and 
aims are all confined. 'Whatever of energy, ambition, and desire are elsewhere e^ipended on 
iovo, war, politics,' and religion, are here all devoted to this single pursuit of finding, buy- 
ing, selling, and trading m mines of silver and gold. Eveiybody makes haste to be rich ; 
and so great is the mental tension in tliis direction, that it may well be questioned whether, 
if a sweeping disappointment should overtake them, many will not be reduced to a condition 
of absolute lunacy. What guarantee this wildly-excited iuiiltitudB have against the happen- 
ing of this fearful conlingeucy, I am not fully prepared lo say, having, as yet, not been able 
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29.— THE BAEEEL AND YARD PKOCESSES. 

There was much difBuuIty in extracting the metal even from the richest ore. 
There were no miila to cniah the rock, no skilful metallurgists to reduce the ore, 
and no confident opinion in regard to the best means of extraction. The simple 
processes used for reducing auriferous quartz would not sufBce. The gold 
exists in the metallic form, and so soon as the roek is pulverized can be obtained 
by washing or amalgamation. But'silver is in chemical combination with 
baser substances, and must be separated from them by chemical influences before 
the metal wiU submit tu unite with quicksilver, by which it must usually be 
caught. 

.AjI the silver produced in civilized countries was obtained by two processes, 
the Frieberg German barrel, and the Mexican yard or patio. lu the Gferman 
process three hundred pounds of the ore, finely pulverized, are mixed with 
water to the thickness of cream, and after the addition of some salt, iron pyrites, 
Bcrapa of iron, and quicksilver are put into a strong barrel, and kept revolving 
rapidly for fourteen nours, at the end of which time the silver and quicksilver 
hare united, and they can easily be separated from the mud by washing. The 
harrela are rapidly worn out, the amount of work done is little, and the labor 
required is much. In the Mexican process the pulverized ore is mixed with 
water, salt, iron pyrites, and quicksilver, and left out in an open yard for three 
weeks, the mass being stirred or trodden with mules occasionally. This mode 
of reducing is very slow, and is unsuited to the cool climate of Nevada, in lati- 
tude 380, and at an elevation of 5.000 or 6.000 feet above the sea. 

30.— THE PAN PROCESS. 

There was a general belief that some mode of amalgamation better than either 
of these could and would be devised, so while one set of men were engaged in 
hunting and opening mines, another set were busy in studying a mode for re- 
ducing the ores. A satisfactory result was not reached for several years, but it 
came at last in the invention of the pan process, as distinguished from the barrel 
and yard processes. 

The pan is of cast-iron, about five feet in diameter and eighteen inches deep. 

Five hundred or a thousand ■ pounds of ore are put in with salt, iron pyrites, 
quicksilver, and enough water to make a thin mud, A muiler revolves on the 
hottom of the pan, and serves to grind the matter, which is not fine enough, and 
also brings all the particles of the ore into contact with the chemicals and the 
quicksilver. Besides the motion of the tnuller, various devices are used to keep 
up a regular current, so that all portions of the mixture are successively bi-onght 
to the bottom, and exposed to the action of the quicksilver. In some pans heat 
is applied. The American process extracts silver from the common sulphuret 
ore as thoroughly as any other process, with much more rapidity, and with less 
expense. It is, therefore, in almost universal use in the American silver mines 
of the Pacific slope, and has been introduced into Mexico, where it will prob- 
ably in time supersede the yard process. While the metallurgists were work- 
ing away at their pans, the miners generally were afraid to erect mills lest 
buildings and machinery might be unsuited to the new modes of working. 

The mills that were built charged S50 and $60 per ton for crushing and 

to give the eubjeet much eianiication since my return. To atlempt eliciting information 
from those now here, only ttnds to coufnse and complicate what is already incomprehensi- 
ble. If you talk with one man. he is only concerned lest the argentiferons metal bo ren- 
dered worthlcas by the Bnperabnndance here met with ; while another, with equal oppoiiu- 
nities, and perhaps better ability for forming a correct judgment, derides the idea of thtre 
being any silver apart from the Comstoek vein, telling you Chat the whole thing is an ia 
verted pyramid, having that truly wonderful lead for a base." 
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amalgamating, though the same wnrk was done at Grass Valley, only one hun- 
dred miles distant, for less than $5 a ton. 

The amalgamation was so conducted that only the free gold was saved. All 
the silver and much of the gold were bat. Ore that contained $500 to the ton 
was sent to the mill if it yielded $70 or $80, leaving ahout 810 profit, and a loss 
of $400 of silver. 

The value of the ore and the amount of silver lost were precisely understood, 
but there was no remedy. It was necessary to take some silver from the mines 
at any sacrifice to keep up the confidence of the shareholtiers. Although the 
ore m sight was worth millions, the bullion sent across the mountains from 
Nevada amounted to only $90,897 in 1860. 

The nest year, however, the export rose to $2,275,256 ; in 1S62 to $6,247,074. 
and in 1863 to $13,486,23?. This increased rate migbtwell astonish the world, 
■ and dazzle people in the vicinity. 

31.— GROWTH OF THE WASHOE EXCITEMENT. 

The silver excitement which pervaded California in the spring of 1860 con- 
tinued to increase steadily for three years. 

Washoe, by which name the mining region nCar the Comstock lode was gen- 
erally known, was the main topic of convereation, and the main basis of specu- 
lation. Everybody owned shares in some silver mine. High prices were paid 
to strangers for mines at places of which the purchaser had never heard until a 
day or two before the purchase. Men seemed to have discarded all the dic- 
tates of prndence. Their judgment was overwhelmed by the suddenly acc^Qired 
wealth of a few and by the general anxiety of the many to buy any kind of sil- 
ver shares. People acted as though there were so many rich silver mines that 
men who had been searching for them would not be so mean as to offer a poor 
.one for sale. Three thousand silver mining companies were incorporated in 
San Francisco, and 30,000 persons pnrchased stock in them. The nominal 
capital was $1,000,000,000, but their actual market value never ex»;eeded 
$60,000,000, and not one in fifty owned a claim of the leaat value. And yet 
the organization of each company cost $100 on an average, and that money had 
to be paid by somebody. Although the mines were in western Utah, which 
was organized afterwards into the Territory and then into the State of Nevada, 
tbe shares were mostly owned in San Francisco, and that place was the centre 
of speculation and excitement, of profit and loss. On every side were to be 
seen men who had made independent fortunes in stocks within a few months. 

The share in tbe leading mines on the Comstock lode were the preferred 
seenrity for loans by money lenders and banks. 

The shares, or feet, aa they were more commonly called, (for in most of the 
companies a share represented a lineal foot lengthwise on the vein,) of the Com- 
stock claims advanced with great rapidity, in some cases as much as $1,000 per 
month, 

A foot of the Gould and Curry mine, worth $500 on the 1st of March, 1863, 
w^ sold for $1,000 in .Tune; for $1,550 in August; for 12,500 in September; 
for$a,300 in February, 1863; for$3,700 in May ; for $4,400 in June, and for 
$5,600 in July. Other claims advanced with a rapidity less rapid but scarcely 
less startling. In tbe middle of 1863, Savage was worth $3,600 per foot ; Cen- 
tral $2,850; Ophir $2,550; HaleandNorcross $1,850; California $1,500; Yellow 
Jacket $1,150; Crown Point $750; Ohollar $900, and Potosi $600. 

33.— VIRGINIA CITY. 

Virginia City, the centre of the mining industiy, rose to be the second town 

west of the Rocky mountains. It had a population of 15,000, and the assessed 

value of its taxable property was $11,000,000. The amount of business done 
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was twice as great as in any otlicr town of equal size in the United Stites. 
And well might the town be large and busy. It produced more silver within a 
year than any other one mining district of equal size ever did. Neither Potoai 
nor Guanajuato coold equal it. The former town yielded S10,000,000 annnally 
for a time, but with that yield supported a population of 160,000, Indeed, it 
may be donhted whether any town of 15,000 persons ever before produced an 
average of $13,000,000 annually, or an average of 8800 to the person. Well 
might excitement run high, and money he flush. 

33.— THE SILVER PANIC. 
But though the silver yield kept up, distraat set in, and prices of stocks 
commenced to fall in the summer of 1863. The people bi'gan to count up how 
many millions they had paid as assessments on claims that had been worked 
for years and had never yielded a cent. Experts from other silver mining 
countries said that no rich and permanent deposits of silver had been opened, 
save on the Comstock lode, and that the management of the mines there was 
grossly wasteful. 

It was a notorious fact that many companies had been organized for the pur- 
pose of swindling the ignorant by selling worthless stock to them. 

Prices declined slowly until tlie middle of the next year, and then they were 
attached by a panic which smote hundreds of the Washoe speculators with 
terror and bankruptcy, Gould & Curry fell from $5,600 to $900 per foot ; Sav- 
age, from $3,600 to S7S0 ; Opbir. from $2,550 to $425 ; California, from $1,500 
to $21; Hale & Noreross, froYn $1,850 to $310, and others in like proportion. 

The wild-cat or baseless speculations were swept away to destruction by the 
thousand, and never heard of more. 

The dray-men, the hod-carriers, the mechanics, the clerks, the seamstresses, 
the servant girls, whohad cheerfully paid asaeaaments foryeM:s, in the confidence 
that they would soon have a handsome income from their silver mines, were dis- 



The name of Waahoe, which had once been blessed, was now accursed by 
the multitude, though still a source of profit to a few. 

People wondered how they could have been so blind. It was found on exami- 
nation that the most deliberate and most dishonest deception had been system- 
atically practiced in many cases. Moat of the mines had been managed not 
with the object of taking silver from the ore, hut for the purpose of making a 
profit by the sale and purchase of stocks. 

The officers, or some of them, combined to raise oi depress the shares as suited 
their schemes.. It was an easy matter to instruct the miners to take out the 
richest or the pooreat of the ore, and the returns of the mill could be published 
as a fair indication of the value of all the ore within sight.* 

In tbeierection of buildings the financial management of the companies was 
grossly extravagant. Money was thrown about almost as if it had no value. 
It was presumed that (be rich and extensive deposits found near the surface, 
instead of being exhausted, would become still richer as the works advanced 
in depth. The ignorance of metallurgy and lack of experience in silver raining 
led to many costly mistsiea. 

Wages much higher than those of California were paid. 

* We tind tlie following paragraph in the leport of S. H. Marlette, the surveyor general 
of Nevada, for ]8fK: 

"When a boiling operation was in progress the superintendent would write glowing let- 
ters ; rich rock, selected from a large mass of poorer material, would be sent Co mill ; debts 
would be iucurred to be p^d in tba future, and large dividends would be declared. 

"If a 'bearing' operation was in contemplation, the rich deposits would be avoided: the 
rock sent to mill would prove to be very poor ; assessments wonM be levied to pay off the 
debts of the company ; suite would be commenced agaiusC it, aud every device that could 
diseonrage atockholdei^ would be adopted." 
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34.— LITIGATION ABOUT THE COMSTOCK MIKES. 

The overestimate of the value of the miiiea waa one of the cauaea of a great 
litigation, for which opportanities were given by the careless manner in which 
claims were located, recorded, and transferred in early times. The lawyers 
charged fees high almost beyond example. Witnessea who found that their 
testimony waa necesaaiy in important suits enddenly had business in the eastern 
States, or in some other remote place, and could not be persuaded to remain till 
the trial unless some large sums of money were paid to them. 

Subornation of perjury became a profession in which many engaged. So 
much money was spent iu a law suit tLat it materiaUy affected business. 

When the trial of the suit between the Ophir and the Burning Moscow was 
transferred from Virginia City to Aurora, property in certain parts of the latter . 
town rose fifty per cent., so confident were the residents there that the attend- 
ants at the court would be numerous and flush of money. In several cases more 
money was spent in litigation than the entire mine is now worth. The surveyor 
general of the State, in hia report for the year 1865, says : 

" I have understood that 81,300,000 have been expended in litigation between 
the Challar and Potosi companies, and 561,000,000 more have been expended in the 
Ophir-Moscow trials. * * « j believe one-fifth of the proceeds of the 
Comstock would not more than pay the expenses of litigating the title thereto." 

The yield of the Comstock lode, up to the date of thai report, had been about 
ffi45,000,0{)0 ; so Mr. Marlette's estimate of the amount spent in litigation would 
be $9,000,000, and four-fifths of this was expended within a period of three years. 

The sum paid as dividends to stockholders in many permanent mines was 
less than that expended in litigation. 

- 35.— THE MANY-LODE THEORY. 
One of the main sources of the lawsuits was the doubt whether the Comstock 
lode had at its side a number of branches, or whether it waa one of a series of 
independent and parallel lodes within a distance of two hundred yards. At the 
surface several seams of ore were perceptible, and the first claimants had taken 
the seam which was largest and lowest on the hill, and they asserted that the 
seams above were mere branches. This assertion, however, did not prevent 
others from claiming the upper seams, and thus arose the. suits between the 
Ophir and the Burning Moscow, that between the Gould & Curry and the North 
Potosi, and that between the Potoai and the Bajazet, which were all cases of much 
importance iu their day. The people were divided between the one-lode and 
the many-lode parties, and elections turned more than once on that question. 
Most of the stock of the one-lode companies was held in San Francisco, while a 
larger proportion of the stockholders of the many-lode companies were residents of 
Vii^nia Oity, so it was argued that it was the interest of Nevada that the old 
companies should be defeated. But the latter bad the evidence of geobgy, and 
what waa, perhaps, still more important, the money on their side, and the many- 
lode theory waa at last completely overthrown, but not until after a struggle 
that cost years of time aud millions of money. The Comstock vein has a dip 
of 45" to the horizon, and while it was in the process of formation large bodies 
of porphyry split ofi' from the hanging wall, fell down into the vein stone and 
were there suspended, leaving a seam of quartz above as weO as one below. 
These pieces of hanging wall are usually long, narrow, and deep, but not large 
enough iu any direction to make two lodes out of one. 

36.— EXPENSES INCREASING WITH THE DEPrH. 
Another source of disappointment to the mining companies waa that as the 
works advanced in depth expenses increased in an unexpected manner. The 
immense excavations for the extraction of ore required vast quantities of timber ; 
aa the forests are distant and transportation dear, the nwnes now pay three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars annually for timbering alone. 
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The water increased, and powerfal engines, consuming much wood, were 
required to pump constantly at an expense of #100 per day to each of half a 
dozen companies. Foul air made it impossible for the miners to work rapidly 
in the deep drifts, and ventilation was expensive. These, and a multitude of 
other considerations, contributed to the panic and kept the g'eaeral stock market 

But such influences could not entirely goverii the price of particulai' stocks, 
Gould & Curry, which was sold for S900 per foot in July, 1864, advanced 
to $2,000 in April, 1865, and fell to $600 in October, 1866. Savage was $2,000 
in April, 1865, and $1,100 m October, 1866. Of stocks, which were not no- 
ticed in the stock boards in the summer of 1864, Yellow Jacket rose in April, 
1865, to $2,590 per foot, and was sold in October, 1866, for $700 ; Belcher, 
worth $1,650 in April, 1865, was offered for $95 in Octaher, 1866. Alpha, 
worth $2,100 in April, 1865, was worth only $50 in Octoher, 1866, and Crown 
Point fell from $1,225 in April, 1865, to $900 iii October, 1866. A fall of fifty 
per cent, or a rise of two hundred per cent, in the market value of a large mine 
within the space of sis months has occurred in more than two score cases within 
the last five years, and it is easily understood that in such events fortunes are 
made and lost with great rapidity. 



The stocks in all the other districts of Nevada were affected, and, it might 
almost be said, governed by the influence of those of Virginia City. While 
shares in the Comstock lode were high, so WL're those in mines elsewhere. At 
Esmei-alda largo masses of rich ore were found in the Wide West and Real 
Del Monte mines, and the price of their stocks rose to $400 per foot ; but there, 
too, litigation, bad management, and the speedy exhaustion of the rich deposits 
near the surface were followed by a general collapse. 

Esmeralda district, which yielded $500,000 annually for a couple of years, 
seemed to have been worked out, and all the explorations undertaken since 
1864 have failed to show anything to compare with the ore opened in 1861 and 
186S. 

Several other districts in the vicinity, however, were found, and these promised 
to more than surpass Esmeralda in its best days. Humboldt had a history 
Bomewhat like Esmeralda. 

A large body of rich ore iu the Sheba mines brought the price of that stock 
up to $400 per foot, but they contained antimony, and could not be reduced with- 
out roasting, and the expenses of reduction, and litigation and the exhaustion 
of the rich body of ore, soon left the company insolTcnt; and since then the 
'Humboldt district has been under a cloud, although many of the veins will un- 
doubtedly prove profitable in time. 

The Reese River mines, discovered in June, 1862, include a number of dis- 
tiicts, in which a great variety of veins and ores are found. The development 
has been slow, yet it is the opinion of intelligent men who have examined the 
lodes that several of them will take a high place in the production of silver 
after a few years. 

The last of the silver districts of Nevada in the order of discovery is Tahran- 
agat, in the southeastern corner of the State, which first attracted attention in 
the beginning of 1866. No bullion has yet been extracted there, but some fine 
ore has been found, and the quantify appears to be considerable. 

38.— SUTRO TUNNEL PROJECT. 
In 1805 it became evident that if the mining in the Comstock mines were to 
be continued for many years, it would be profitable, and even necessary, to have 
H. Ex. Doc. 29 3 
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a tunnel to drain tte vein to a depth of 2,000 feet. Of the continuation of the 
mining there could be no i-eason to douht. 

The lode has the main, geological characteristics which mark the greatest 
silver-bearing vt-ina of Spanish America. It is a fissure vein that ettends across 
several different fbrmationa, and at ihe richest place it separates two different 
kinds of " country" rock. It is of great Jength and great width. The general 
thickness and dip remain about the same, so far as they have been examined. The 
walls are distinctly marked. The inclination is about 45° to the horizon. 
There are large seams of clay-like substances along the sides, as though the 
sides had mbbed and ground part of the vein-stone to powder. Bodies of por- 
phyry, many of them large and others small, are found in the vein-stone, lookmg 
as thougli tbey had cracked off the upper or hanging wall and fallen down. 

The vein-stone, so far as traced, U about the same in all places, though the 
color varies from white and gray to brown. The ore is distributed irregularly, 
being found in some phicea in large masses and in others in thin seams. The 
general features of the lode are like those other great argentiferous veins, and 
mining geologists say that the class are inexhaustibly rich in silver. It ia pre- 
I un:ed that they are rich in ore far beyond any depth w hich miners ran reach.* 

• 39,^HAKON RICHTHOFEN'S BBPI>RT. 

is a qnolatioo from "The Comskrek Lode, its character and the probable 
ouance in depth. Bj Ferdinand Baron Riclitliol'en, Dr. Phil., Sau Fiancis- 

'"Ifw'e procerf to compare the Comstock vein with those best explored, it la evident that 
it differs in nature from a certain class of narrow veins, which, as those of Freiberg, Konigs- 
hers anfl Chafiaidllo, in Chili, Pasco, in Peru, Catoice, in Mesico, and Austin, in Nevada, 
fill a number of small fissures, which are either parallel or intersect each other, ai.d which 
eshibit in depth nearly the same character and riehuess as near the surtace. Ic pi-<«ents. on 
■theeontrarv, all the characters of a second claaa of silver veins, which are prommeni on 
aeconnt of their magnitude and unity, and exhibit, wherever Ihej occur, one great mother 
vein or 'nelainorfr*,' suraonnded, in most instances, by some soialler veins ol little or no 
importance. To thia class belong the veins 'of Scheronitz and Felsobanya, m Huuga^, the 
Teta Madre, of Gnanainato, and the Veta Orandre, of Zacatecas, while the veins ot rolosi, 
in Peru, and the Biseayna of Real del Monte, in Mexico, have to be referred more to this than 
to the former class. Notwithstanding their small number, these great mother veins umish 
bv far the eieater portion of the silver produced throughout the world. They resemble each 
other in many points. All of them fill fissures of extraordinary width and length, and appear 
to be of very recent origin, and also to be intimately related to volcanic rocks, by which they 
are accompanied Although the laws which govern the distribution of ore differ more or less 
for each vein yet all of them have been fonnd to be highly metalliferous to whatever depth 
explored ; audit appears that nearly an equal quantity of gilver is with moat of diem contained 
in each level, the vein of Guanajuato being an exception to this rule. It maybe inlerrcd that 
this will continue to be the case to an indefinite depth. There is, however, a marked dilTer- 
ence in the concentration of silver, ores of extreme richness being usually aeouniulated in lim- 
ited bodies in the upper levels, while in depth similar bodies recur greater in extent, but con- 
sisting of lower grades of ores. This is one of the principai reasons why, on all the veins 
mentioned, mining in upper levels has been so highly remunerative compared with the 
profits derived from deep working. Each ton of ore costs there but little to eitiact, andyielQs. 
a laree amount of metal, while' rising the same weight trom greater depth is moie expensive, 
and at the same time a smaller amonnt of bnllion ia realized. The history ot tUe JUexiean 
mines is the best illustration of these relations. In former centuries couhts and marquises have 
been made by the king of Sp^n whenever fortune enabled a single mdividual to accumulate 
enormous wealth in a few years. Mining then was confined to rioh ores wilhi.i a lew hun- 
dred feet from the surface. In the present centoiy, since greater depths have been readied, 
the Spanish crown, if it had still the sceptre of Mexico, would scareely have found an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing equal honors on fortunate mining adventurers, nofwilhstandiug the un- 
abated enterprising spirit of the population and the increased facilities of raising the tieaaures. 
And yet the praduction of the Mexican mioea has anything but decreased. It appears, on 
the contrary, that it has never been so high as at ihe present time. Humboldt slates that 
vastly the maiority of the annual production of Mexico has through all times been aenvea 
from tiie mother veins alluded to above, and still at this day they furnish at le^t tlirec-lourths 
of it. though each of them has repeatedly been abandoned as unprofitable. They would be 
inexhaustible sources of wealtii if the increase of expenses attending the growing depth did 
not put a limit to all profitable mining. , , ., , 

"^he equality of produce of the Mexican mines is probably partly due to the prevalence 
oftrue silver ores through alllevels. The Hungarian offer less favorable conditions, as tbe 
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The water which gathers in mines at Virginia City, although the deepest there 
is not half so deep as in many in Mexico, ia very great, and a tunnel or adit-level 
ja necessary to secure drainage and ventilation and procure a cheap mode of ex- 
tiacling the ore and of exploring the lode. Fortunately the lode is situated on 
a mountain side, and there is an opportunity of draining the lode to a depth of 
two thousand feet by cutting an adit three and three-fifths miles. The expense 
will be several millions of dollars, but the saving will be far more. Coaaidera- 
tioDS like these led to the fonnatioii of the Sutro Tunnel Company, which 
received a franchiae from the legislature of the State and a grant of land from 

ores, ua accoaut of the pieviouslj mentioned increase of lead and copper in depth, undereo 
a real det«rioration. Yet they heiv« evidenclj had at upper levels their coucentnited bodies 
of rich ore. Such have been extracted at Scheitmitz within the time of historical record, 
while their former existence at Felsobsuja may be inferred from the shape and character of 
the old Roman works near Che out-croppings. 

"JjetuB nowreturu W the Comslock vein, the 'nefa madre' of Washoe, and examine 
what conclusions as Uiits future we are justiHed in drawing fi'om the preeect condition of the 
MjvloratiooB. In the first place, we have mentioned the fact that the ores through all the levels 
«iplored lelain Ibeir character of true silver ores which thej had near the surface. The amount 
of lead, copper, iron, and aiac has never been large in the Comatock ores, and these metals 
preserve now, at the lowest level, nearly the same relative proportion as formerly, Tbeir 
increase, CKpecially of lead, would be the most nnfavorable indication for the iuture of the 
Comstock lode, as, besides the growing difficulty of metallnrgi.^1 treatment, the conclusion 
wonld be justified that lead ores would more and more replace those of silver, and the limits 
«f profitable productiveness would soon be reached. But as it is. no deterioration is to be 
expected, even if an itnpoverisbment takes place. It thus approaches in its ore-bearing char- 
acter the gieat motlier-veins of Mexico, and is different from those of Hungary. ■ But even 
the reasona for an impoverinhuieiit me by no means ao evident as might appear at first sight. 
There bave bean, it is true, bonanzas near (hu surface, which surpassed in richness all those 
worked upon in later times. As sncb may be mentioned the bonanaas of the Ophir, the Gould 
& Curiy, and the western body of ore in Gold Hill. Their richn^a and lie facilities of 
tbeir extraction co-operated in making the latlfer exceedingly profitable. Yet the producUon 
of the Corns totk vein did not, at the time when it was solely derived from these Buriace-bonan- 
zas, [each the figure it attaine<l after the exhauation of their principal portion. One of the 
reasons is that then the ore nas concentrated within narrow liniit^, while aa the greater depth 
was attained the distribution of the ores was much mora general, though their standard was 
lower. New ^dies of ore bad been discovered, oommencing at a depth of from one hundred 
and fifty to tliree hundred feet below the surface, such us the continuous sheets of ore in tho 
eastern part of the tode iu the Gold Hill mines and the TeUow Jacket, and the similar-con- 
atitited one in Cbollar-Potosi- None of tbem contain, excepUng a few narrow stjeaks or 
bunches, orea of equal richness with those of which the surtace-bonauzas were composed. 
But their extent so tar exceeds that of the latter as to make up, by the increased amount of 
daily extraction, fur tbe interior yield. The profits of working are of course greatly dimin-. 
jshed. These bodies of ore have continued to the deepest levels reached iu the Comsteck 
mines, varying in width and extent, and also in their yield. Tbe latter did not increase, but 
in some instances, as in the southern part of Gold Hill, decreased with the growing width of 
the deposit, while in others no material change is perceptible. 

"l;'ew new bodies of ore made their appearance below the level of three hundred feet. 
Foremost iu importance among them are two bodies discovered at seven hundred feet below 
the surface of the Hale & Nurcross works, one of which is on ground supposed heretofore to 
be nuprodnctive. 

"Considering these facts exhibited by tie Comstock vein itself, and comparing with them 
what is known about similar argentiferous veins, we believe ourselves to be justified in 
drawing tbe following couclneions : 

"lal. ThttltbeconEinuityof the ore-bearing character of the Comstock lode in depth must, 
DOtVi'ithstauding local iutermpljons, be assumed as a fact of equal certainty with tbe continuity 
of the vein itself!. 

" ad. That it may positively be assumed that tbe ores iu the Comstock lode will retain 
their character of true silver ores to indefinite depth. 

"3d. That it is highly prfebable that extensive bodies of orosoqualin richness to the sur- 
face-bananzos will never occur in depth. 

"itb. That au increase in size of the bodies of ore in depth is more probable than a de- 
crease, and that they are more likely to increase than to remain of tbe same size aa heretofore. 

"5th. That a eonsiderahle portion of tbe ore will, as to its yield, not materially differ at any 
depth from what it is at the present lower levels, while, besides, there will be an increasing 
bulk of lower-grade ores. We are led to this supposition by the similarity in character of all 
the deposits outside of the rich surface-bonanzas and the homogeneous nature which abnos 
every one oftbemexhibila throughout its enthe extent. 
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CoinreM, and met with the enconragemeiit of He great c mpanies mining on 
the lode, nli of wWeh .igned eontrnct. .ith the amp.ny Wing tbem.elye. t. 
Mv . certain .nm for eJery ton lalten Iron, the. mine, aftf r the completion of 
the lannei. Althongli tlie woA la. not been commenced the project ha. I.ir 
proBpectB, and it occnpies an inport.nt place m thehi.to,, of m.nmg in Nevada. 
The minen at Virginia Oitj will never be content to abandon that plan ol 
drainage, 

40.— COLUMBIA BASIN AND CARIBOO MIKES. 
The Sr.t mines in what i. now Idaho Territory were fo.ind in the lars of 
Clorwate, river in the spring of 1860, and iho.e of the Sdmon river were 
opened in a few month, later. The placer, of Bo..« were .trnck m 1862, tho.e 
of Owyhee in 1863, and the qnartz vein, of Owyhee and Altar., began to at 
tract attention in 1864. In ea.lem Oregon the placer. .( I'^'^f, "«,,™"'' 
rivers were di.covered in 1861, and those «f John Day', river in the following 

^"Sine of the Idaho or Oregon placers have proved .0 rich, .o exten.ive, or s» 
durable a. those of California, although they have yielded con.ider.blo amount, 
of gold. The deep digging, of Cariboo, SOO miles fr<«n Vietona, "■ 'he «PP«' 
part of Eraser vaSly, were discovered in 1869, and the placer, in <I»! -Ml™ 
I" and creek, at the Big Bend of the Columbia, in the tern ory of Bntish 
Columbia, in 1865. Califiimia had to send miner, to all the.e places. 

tZ nlmbe. who wont to Idaho was, probably, 20,g00 ; and in 1866 at least 
5,000 migrated to Montatia. , . , , .3 

It was alBO in this year that a rumor became current that nch placers ha^ 
been discovered at Barbacoas, in New Granada, and the xeanlt wa. the m.gra- 
tion and bitter disappointment of about a thousand men, who fbtind nothing to 
reward their trouble. 



" 6th. That lie ore will sMft at fli9«reiit levels, from ci 

riXi::\sj:iKt;t5..»sr:w^^^^^^^^ 



likely that the portion whict lies next to the foot-wall tvill contome rmproauenve, as 
i; 5fi-fa„ .{ "rt.e.V,n to Ih. low.sl works, while Uie ea'iy;"- '>»«»KJ ta 
l,a„^-n. wHll must be eoasiiieie<l as the probable future source of ore. As remaraeo in tno 
J.SI7,.B.Tlll.al-"SSM. that Vie*. " M^^^ 

Si Slluad tine from its mun body /.rticallj into the ha»Bin(! w. 1 «^d lonsi.tlueof 
SS i"i M.™f ttem will proUlj be ..►b.^lnj. Sueh bojl.. ^ ™ •I'™|1^ 
.^.-htfor Ht All the minss tn what is veuerally supposed to be the eastern conntry. tine- 
s' ?.we'iev*w3d ".J to Ih. rnpp.s Jon 1^^^^ 

ores than t£e ftTeraee of the mam portion of tie TPni. . , , , ii.„vnu= ir. 

" "h. Ibal the l5t.rv.nUou of 1 barm, »u., a. is ;epoJ"a. Jy-Bood aulhorlll.. to_^ 



at b.U'C£rors».r.= .jTi.-iv.h.'idr,,.^ 
^rn•'i^lf^?ST^?srt,;:b:^°r;..t."1l^^^^^^ 

E,«°Um.S. .ikilom iheue. eontluu.s to Ik. lowest depth atutoed. No .«Jel"UBO 
eau be autidpatid for th. Couistock We, since the struetureotthe country .m, to mdie.te 

theeoutiuuitv oftfaeenclostogrockstoanindefinitedepth. .v..,. -^ 

•■ In wluH. up thm. eoaslderatlens, w. com. to th. uosiliv. coudmuon tb. th. 
■f „.,?,(», million Sonars. -hieh have b«»i ext,«il.8 from the Com.loek lode 



ibol a 



of uoarlvfiflvmlTllon Sonars, whieh have b«»i extraeled from the Com.loek loue, is ou a 

'.iiClrom Iholowsst level eiplor.S down to indeHmt. depth , but that, i™m •aaloEV ..th 
odi^ arvendferous veins, as wrfl as from facta observed ou the Comstock lode, the diffusion 
oS.Tfvo tb"?BrS;m,iv. deposit, of middle and low p^ oros is fc more probable 
than its accumulation in bodies of rich ore," 
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SECTION 3. 

GEOLOGICAL FOKMATION. ETC., OF PACIFIC SLOPE. 



1. Gold juiniHg interesi of California. — 2. Cliaractflristies of tho goW-belL — 3. Northern 
mmiug diatnetfl. — i, Miiuag in tlie sierras ; mills, expeases, &e. 

L— GOLD Mmiira INTEEEST OF CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, November — , 1866. 

In accordance witt tbe request you made me some time since, I beg leave to 
sabmit the foilowiag report upon the present condition of the gold miuing inter- 
tat of CaliforQia, so far as it can be ascertained. The absence of all published 
documents of a reliable nature, with the exceptiOH of those recently issued by 
the geological survey of the State, make it a matter of considerable difficulty to 
arrive at results which shall have the meiit of being perfectly trustworthy, and 
the only means of obtaining them is by personal examination by competent in- 
dividuals of the various gold fields throughout the Staie. Everybody will ac- 
knowledge that accurate statistics of the results obtained throughout tbe exten- 
sive mineral regions of the United States, particularly those where the precious 
me.tals are found, and published under the official sanction of the government, 
would bo of the greatest value. If properly compiled they in themselves alone 
would go far to remove the great ignorance which prevails in tbe public mind 
with regard to many important facts bearing upon tlie question of mining, and 
«nable people to judge for themselves bow far the great majority of those wild 
assertions which are so frequently made by amateur visitors and newspaper 
correspondciits are likely to be true. It is from this class of writers — who, 
from their education, are uot qualified to weigh and appreciate the value of 
statements made to them, generally by interested and enthusiastic persons — 
that nearly al! the information which Ihe public now possesses of tlie gold and 
«lver mines of this country is derived. 

It is universally conceded that the great objection to mining is its uncertainty, 
and that, while in some cases the profits are large, tbe risks are more than pro- 
portionably gi-eat, and the cautious capitalist hesitates before embarking upon a 
mining enterprise, feeling thaU a shroud of mystery envelops the whole ques- 
tion, and thai he may be placing himself blindfolded in the bands of evil and 
designing persons. 

The mineral resources of many of the States have been under scientific inves- 
tigation since 1830; but it was in 1844 that tho first district for mining other 
minerals than coal and iron was opened up upon the shores of Lake Superior. 
Then followed a wild excitement in mines, which seems to have continued pe- 
riodically siace that time, npoa the discovery of new and valuable mines. In 
1863-'64 attenlion was particularly directed to the silver and gold mines of 
Nevada and Colorado. No stalements seemed too gross to be made, or too im- 
probable to be believed. Tracts in the midst of the desert covered with sage 
brash, and miles distant from any mineral-bearing vein, were located, companies 
formed, prospectuses issued, and considerable sums of money actually expended 
in search of miues which by no possibility could exist in such places. 

A thorough survey of the various mining districts which are now attracting- 
flo muck attention both at home and abroad would confer incalculable benefit upon 
the country at large, and every means should be employed to bring before tho 
public information of such a reliable nature tliat the capitalist may be guided in 
Lis inrestmeute, aod the field of the prospector for nev mines be restricted to 
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those comparatively limited districts where there is any chance of their efforts 
heing eucceasful. Money and time uselessly expended in ranning, prospecting, 
tunnels, or in sinking shafts that can never be turned to any account, is bo 
much loss of capita] and labor taken from the productive industry of the country 
at large. It was estimated that in 1862- '63 there were some 30,000 persona 
in this State and on its immediate bordera engaged in prospecting for gold, sil- 
ver, and copper; and it is a notorious fact that not even one per cent, of the 
claims discovered by those persons, have ever proved remnnerative to those who 
invested money in their development. In i861-'62 the excitement ran high on 
copper, induced by the discovery of the Union mine in Calaveras county, and in 
a few months the Sierra Nevada, from the foot-hilla to their aummifs, were cov- 
ered with miners fruitlessly occupied in attempting to discover new deposits 
which conld he worked with a profit. A few mouths of seieiitifie labor twmed 
in this direction would have shown. how utterly futile the efforts of most of them 
would prove, and how exceedingly limited in width is the copper-bearing belt 
of California. 

The existence of gold in California was known long before the date com- 
monly ascribed for its discovery. In several places along the Coast Range of 
mountains between Santa Cruz and Los Angeles there were small, inconsider- 
able " diggings" which were worked by the Mexicans, and some of them are 
said to have yielded as much as $6,000 per annum, which, at that period, was 
a considerable sum. The interest which is attached to these now is chiefly his- 
toiical, and they were generally abandoned as soon as the more extensive de- 
posits which lie in the Sierra Nevada were made known. 

It was on the 19th of January, 1848," that the first gold east of the Coast 
Bange was discovered on the South Pork of the American river, at a place now 
called Ooloma. It was the result of accident, and although attempts were made 
to preserve the fact a secret, the news soon spread far and wide, apd by July of 
that year it is stated that the number of persons employed on tbe American river 
and its branches were as many as four thousand, who were obtaining from 
$30,000 to iiS40,000 a day, and by November it is thought that from four to five 
millions of dollars had beep already extracted. It was not until a year subse- 
quent to this discovery, or in the spring of 1849, that'commeneed the most ex- 
tensive immigration that the world has ever seen. Adventurers poured into 
California from all quarters of the globe: first from Mexico, Chili, and Peru ; 
then from the Sandwich Islands, Chiaa, and New Holland ; lastly from the 
United States and Europe. During tbe six months between the first of July, 
1849, and the first of January, 1850, it is estimated that 90,000 persons arrived 
in California from the east by sea or across the plains, and that one-fifth of them 
perished by di'tease duimg the sii months following their arrival, such were the 
hardships they had endured and the privations to which they were subjected. 

The western slope of the Sierra Nevada was soon covered with explorers, 
who, with their " pans " upon their shoulders, penetrated every ravine or gulch, 
"prospecting" the sands and washing the gravt'l wherever there was chance of 
finding tbe precious metal. Mining towns sprang up with almost incredible 
rapidity, and for several years they presented a scene of busy life. Bat the 
shallow "diggings" soon became exhausted, and in 1851 the yield of gold was 
higher than it has ever been since, amounting to at least $65,000,000. During 
the last four years California has produced au average of about- $30,000, 000 
per annum of gold from the mines situated within her borders. At least ninety 
per cent, of the total production reaches San Francisco by public conveyance. 
And by some it is considered that even a larger proportion is transported in this 
manner. In order to arrive at the present production, and coiapare it with what 
has been produced in former years, we must take the amount of uncoined bul- 

' History of Califtiraia by Fraalilin Tuthill, p. 230. 
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lion wliiuh ia knowu to have arrived here from the various mining districts, and 
add say ten per cent, for that brought by private hands. At the same time that 
this means is far from affording all the aecnraey desired, it will give a closer 
approximation to the truth than any other. 

Referring to the Sau Francisco Mercantile Gazette, which obtains and pub- 
lishes regularly the aracrant of coin and bullion received ia San Francisco from 
all sources, we find that the receipts of uncoined treasure from the iaterior, in- 
clusive of that from Nevada, have been as follows daring the last four years : 



Productiim ofgoUfron 


* California 


during the 


last, four years. 




186a. 


1863. 


1864. 


1805. 




130,948,369 
6,601,509 


$33,936,771 
5,610,094 


134,782,312 
5,347,778 


836,649,337 
5,108,413 








37.549,878 
6,000,000 


39,546,8iS 
12,433,915 


40,130,090 
15,900,000 




Deduct bullion from Nevada, 


15,800,000 


Add 10 per ceat. for arrivals in pri- 


31,549,878 
3,154,938 


27,112,950 
2,711,295 


24,230,090 
2,423,009 


25,957,750 








34,704,806 


a9,8a4,245 


36,6.'-.3,C99 


28,5-)3,5a5 



Probahh production for f866, based upnn the receipts of the firs 
of the present year. 



re, of Nevada bullion - 



Add 10 per cent, for arrivals in private han( 



S5,41,^,401 



If we compare this production with that of the Australian gold fields during 
the last three years, we find that these latter have produced as follows : 

1863 1,627,066 ounces. 

1864 1,545.450 ounces. 

1865 1,556,088 ouacea. 

The Australian gold ia of remarkable fioeness, averaging about -f^^, and 
worth, consequently, $19 04 an ounce. This would be, in our envreney, as 
foUowa ; 

1863 $30,984,336 

1864 29,425,368 

1865 , 29,627,916 

The mineral statistics which are published annually by the colony of Victoria 
give much valuable information concerning tho present situation of the gold 
mining intereat in Australia, and from them the above information has been 
gathered. The average earnings of the miners in this colony have been as 
follows during the last three years : 

Alluvial minors. Quartu minera. 

1863 $4S7 45 $596 Si per annum. 

632 44 per annum. 
491 36 per annum. 



296 f 
323 32 
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We have for this coast no statisticB which will enable us to arriTe at tlie 
average earnings of the miners in California with the same degree of accuraey, 
but there docs not seem any reason to suppose that they are greater here than 
in Australia. 

During thejear 1864, of l.Slfl.iSOoi 
about one-third, or 503,618 ounces, were supposed i 
the quartz mines. This proportion of two to one niuKt be very nearly the 
relation which the gold produced from t!:e placer diggings of California bears 
to that from the quartz mines, which probably does not exceed $8,000,000 or 
$9,000,000 per aanum. 

3.— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOLD BELT. 
The auriferous belt of California extends from the Tejon pass, in latitude 35°, 
to the northern extremity of the State, or for a distance of about five hundred 
miles. The principal gold ^elds, however, and that portion'of the State which 
has produced most largely, lies between about latitude 37° and the North Fork 
of the Feather river, ot over a distance not exceeding two hundred and fifty 
miles. Towards the south this gold-bearing range is narrow, rarely exceeding 
twenty-five miles in width. As we proceed north, however, it widens rapidly, 
and along the Feather and Tnba rivers it reaches from the lower foot-hills of 
the Sierra Nevada to the central axis of the mountains, or over a width of fifty 
miles from east to west. There are other diggings in the more northern part of 
the State, bounded by the Trinity, Upper Saciamento, and Klamath rivers, 
which at one time were valuable, and yielded largely but now tlie principal in- 
terest attaches to tliose deep placers lying between the forks of the Yuba, those 
deposits which underlie tbe volcanic formation in many places on the auriferous 
beitfcs far south as Tuolumne county — what are known as the cement diggings — 
and the quartz mines which are to be found between Tulfere county on the 
south and Plumas county on the north. The " shallow diggings," which were 
formerly so immensely rich, and which attracted the first attention of the miner, 
are now, for the most part, hopelessly exhausted ; but, notwithstanding this, 
by far the greater proportion of the total gold production of California is still 
derived from the " washings," hydraulic and others ; and this will undoubtedly 
continue to be the case until those immense auriferous deposits lying in the 
northern part of the State, principally in Nevada county, are exhausted. No- 
thing but an accurate survey will giveanything like an approximation as to the 
length of time which will be required to work them out at Hie present rate. Now 
we have only the wildest conjectures and statements, the result of hasty exam- 
inations, as to their extent and the probable amount of gold contained in them. 
At the present time, about eighty per cent, of the gold produced from the mines 
of California is derived from ibose lying north of the Hokelumne river, and the 

?roduction from the southern mines, or those situated between Mariposa and 
lalaveras counties, is decreasing every year. Probably only about one-third 
of the gold productions of California comes from the quartz mines, leaving two- 
thirds to be furnished by the placer and cement diggings, or those sources of 
supply other than veins. Unfortunately, too little of a reliable nature is now 
known with regard to these latter for me to venture upon an intelligent expo- 
sitiou of them; but enough is known concerning the former to predict that 
quartz mining will continue to be one of the most lasting, as well as profitable, 
interests of this State, and there now seems no reason to anricipate that Cali- 
fornia will cease to be one, of the principal gold-producing countries of the world 
for many years to come. I will therefore confine myself entirely to a descrip- 
tion of a few of the more noted quartz mines of the State, showing, when it is 
possible, the amount of profit realized from the working of the quartz, its average 
yield, the expenses attending the milling and mining, and giving such other 
facts as may be considered as illustrating the present condition of this industry. 
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The principal quartz mining districts of Oaliforaia are in Tulare county, about 
Clear creeli ; in Mariposa county, on the Mariposa eetate and its immediate 
neighborhood, and alao round iibout Centreville, north of the Merced river ; in 
Tuolumne county, within a few miles of Sonora, at Soulesheyville, and near 
Jamestown ; in Calaveras county, at Angela ; in Amador county, near Jackson 
and Sutter creek ; in El Dorado county at Logtown and vicinity ; iu Nevada 
county at Grass valley and Nevada; in Sierra county within a few miles of 
Downieville ; in Plumas county at Indian valley and on Jamieson creek. These 
localities were nearly all centres of placer diggings bel'ore quartz mining became 
so important an indnstry. The width of this quartz-bearing range is, however, 
much narrower than that occupied hy the placer workings, and while rarely more 
than twenty miles in width, is generally much less. 

The number of veins in this belt is almost innnmerable, hut the proportion of 
'those which contain gold iu sufficient quantity to pay is exceedingly small. 

The most reliable publication which has recently appeared with regard to the 
quartz veins of California was issued hy the State geological survey in April, 
1866. The statistics were compiled by Mr. A. Esmond, and give several im- 
portant particulars with regard to the mills and mines in the region between the 
Merced and Stanislaus rivers. The district embraced by this report is about 
thiity miles long by from fifteen to twenty in width. Seveuty-seven mines and 
sixty-five mills were examined and reported upon, and of these fifty-six mines 
and twenty-three mills were being worked at the time of Mr. fiiSmond's visit. 
So far as the mere number of the veins is concerned this region probably con- 
tains as many with features sufficiently promising to warrant exploration as any 
other district of equal size in California. The actual amount of capital invested 
in the erection of the mills examined haa been #430,300, and in adclition to this 
a considerable sum has been spent in the construction of roads, flumes, and 
ditches, and by far the larger proportion of this whole sum has been expended 
since 186S, particularly in the years 1864-'65, and therefore several of the 
mills may he considered as experimental, and the veins upon which they are 
situated as not having been proved sufficiently to be able to state whether the 
yield as given to him by the proprietor will be lasting. It is certain that the 
gross production of this region from the quartz mines now being worked is not 
very large, nor does it as yet compare favorably with several other districts.not 
nearly so extensive. The greater number of these veins vary in width from about 
one foot to two feet six inches, while in one case there is a vein noted which is 
twenty-five feet in width and another fifteen feet. The average width of all the 
veins examined would appear to be about three feet. The " country rock," or 
the rcfck in which the quartz veins of California are' incased, is for the most part 
either siate, granite, or greenstone, and it is not yet determined which of these 
three formations can be regarded as furnishing the most prolific mines, for we 
have in each of them veins which have produced lai-gely, and still are continu- 
ing to do so, though several of them have attained a considerable depth. 

In Mariposa county, and particularly upon the Mariposa estate, the most noted 
veins are in the slate and have a direction and dip nearly coincident with the 
general stratification of the enclosing rock. The principal mine in the district 
is the Princeton, which baa produced between two and three millions of dollars. 
It was first worked in 1852, and the quartz is said to have yielded as high as 
seventy-five dollars per ton for ashort time, but this large return was probably 
owing to the various aulphurets contained in the quartz and associated with the 
gold having been more or less decomposed near the surface by atmospheric 
agencies, and the gold liberated by this means, so that the outcrops of the vein 
were far above the average richness of the quartz. Since 1S61, and until within 
the last year, the rock from this vein has yielded an average of $18 34 per ton, 
while the expenses of mining have been about S6, and the cost of miDing $3 25. 
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This would show a profit over and above the expenaesof working of nearly 50 

III the latter part of 1864 the yield of the quartz from tliia mine fell, almost 
without giving any warning, from $40 to $6 per ton, and for some time ceased 
to pay expenses. During 1865 the yiteld was better, but it is still far from 
affording as satisfactory results as in former years. The depth of the main 
shaft is nearly 650 feet, and the length of the underground workings not far 
fi'om 1,400 fe^. It is by no means certaia that this mine ie exhausted, and that 
another sinking will not open up new bodies of valuable ore. There are too 
many examples throughout California of miues Mling off rapidly in their yield, 
and meeting with barren zones of quartz, both in depth and on the longitudinal 
extension of the vein, for any one to state positively that a lode which possesses 
BO many characCeristica of permanence as the Princeton should be abandoned, 
and that it will never again prove remunerative as in past years. 

. Near the northern end of the Mariposa estate are two mines known as the 
"Pine Tree" and "Josephine," which have been worked for nearly sixteen 
years. When this property passed into the hands of Gfeneral Fremont these 
mines were considered as being among the richest as well as moat reliable in 
California, and it is perhaps to he regretted that the anticipations formed at that 
time have never been realized, for it is mainly owing to their failure that so 
much discredit has been cast upon the quartz mining interest both at home and 
abioad. These two mines are situated in close proximity to each other, and 
although they have never been connected by underground workings they prob- 
ably are upon one and the same vein. Tlie Pine Tree vein has a direction 
nearly the same as that of the slates in which it is encased, or about northwest 
and southeast, while the Josephine runs more nearly east and west, and the 
axes of these two veins would form at tbek junction an angle of about forty 
degrees. Work is just now abandoned upon this latter mine, but is being ac- 
tively prosecuted on the former, and the quartz is said to be paying better 
than was formerly the case, owing to a more careful selection and thorough 
metallurgical treatment. The outcrops of these veins are at an elevation of 
about fifteen hundred feet above the Merced river, and can be observed from a 
long distance to the north. Neither of them can be followed or traced individu- 
ally for any great distance upon the surface in such a manner as to preserve 
their identity, and in this respect they in nowise differ from the gi'eat majority 
of gold-bearing veins in California. In fact, the experience of mining iu this 
State has all tended to prove the fact that the longitudinal extensiun of these 
veins is generally very limited, and that the metalliferous portion is always 
considerably less in length than that of the quartz itself. This remark applies 
equally to the numerous copper-bearing veins which have been recently dis- 
covered, some few of which are valuable, while their " extensions" are almost 
invariably worthless. 

The outcrop of these mines is a very marked and noticeable feature in the 
landscape. They form part of what is known as the great quartz vein of 
California, which can be traced by its prominent outcrops about seventy miles 
north from Mariposa connty, in nearly a straight line, continuing throngh Tuo- 
lumne, Calaveras, and Amador. It cannot be proved positively that this is one 
and the same vein, on account of the many breaks ana intermptions which oc- 
cnr in its course, but certain it is that throughout this distance it preserves its 
distinguishing characteristics, both geologically and lithologically m a most re- 
markable manner. It furnishes some of the liest gold mines in California, which 
are conspicuous for the great regularity of their yield, and the depth which they 
have attained. Along its course md in its immediate vicinity are some of the 
most extensive placers which although now for ihe most part exhausted, have 
in times gone by produced so laigely that while worked they were regarded aa 
being among the richest deposits in Cilifornia. It must not be presumed that 
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this great vein ia gold-bearing thiougliont its whole coorae. or that even a nota- 
ble proportion of the qnaitz which riaea into peats and mountains between 
Mariposa and Amador counties is auriferous. It is only here and there at wide 
intervals that mines can be found which can be worked with a profit. Mr. R6- 
mond enumerates twenty as being found in the region which he eiamiped, 
many of which are undoubtedly still experimental enterprisea, and may yet be 
abandoned. 

The yield of the quartz from the mines situated on this great vein is gene- 
rally low and somewhat under the average of the Calif rnia quartz, but the gold- 
bearing portion of the vein is always of greater width than elsewhere, and the 
quartz can he mined at less expense than in those veins which are narrow and 
encased in the harder varieties of metamorpbie rock. 

The gross production of the Rne Tree and Josephine mines has been, nn- 
donbtedly, very large, though it is utterly impossible to state, with any degree 
of approximation, what it was previous to 1860. Since June, 1860, the quartz 
from these two mines has been treated at tlje Benton mills, on the Merced river, 
and from the time they commenced running until Mavch of the following year the 
gross yield was about $155, 000. Thequartznearthesurfacepaidmuch better than 
Uiatwhich has beenworkedattheBentou mills. Not only does it appear to have 
been absolutely somewhat richer, but, owing to the decomposition of the sulphurets 
which existed in the Josephine rock in large proportions, it lent itself to a more 
ready amalgamation. Also, as it was worked in a ten-stamp mill, of compara- 
tively small capacity to the Benton mills, which have sixty-four stamps, the 
mining superintendent was able to select his quartz with much more ease, and 
send only the better qualify to the mill. The quartz from these mines in 1860 
averaged about $9 per ton, and gi'adnally grew pooier as the richer portions of 
the vein were worked out. Th6 cost of miiiiug. milling, and transportation 
amounted to about $5 50 per ton. This amount of $9 per ton is what was 
actually obtained in the mill, althougli there seems every reason to suppose that 
much more gold than that was really contained m the quartz, and, in fact, more 
has been lost and allowed to run to waste than has been secured. On several 
occasions attempts have been made to ascertain what proportion was lost and 
what saved, and it would appear that in the case of this qnartz not more than 
forty per cent, of the gold actually contained in it was saved in the process of 
milling. The cause of this appears to be almost entirely owing to the very fine 
state of subdivision in which it exists, for very few specimens show any gold 
visible 1o the jiaked eye. Experiments are now being conducted on the Mari- 
posa estate which seem to confirm this view, for on treating the quartz which 
formerly only returned $10 or $15 per ton, by more careful methods of amal- 
gamation, it has been made to yield between #40 and $50. Itienotto be presumed 
from this statement that all the vein consists of quartz of this richness; but 
there is a large amount which will certainly yield, by improved processes of 
treatment, much more than it has ever been possible Ip obtain from it by the ordi- 
nary rough method. 

3.— NOKTHERN MINING DISTRICTS. 

As we proceed northward from Mariposa county, the nest most interesting 
mine we meet with, situated upon the "Great Vein," is the App, near James- 
town, a few miles from Sonora, the county seat of Tuolumne. This mine has 
been worked almost uninterruptedly for nine years. The average yield of the 
quartz has been at the rate of $ L5 52 per ton, and the expenses of mining and 
milling have not exceeded S7 47 per ton. The yearly yield during this period 
has varied from 813 26 to #19 47 per ton, and the lowest monthly return was 
at the rate of $12 15; hut even then a considerable profit was realized over and 
above the expenses. The lower works of this mine now present as fine an 
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.ppearance as tkey k.ve ever Jone, and wbeii we regard the lengtt »' «"• 
duriiB which « has been .nceeaafally worked, the great regularity of the yield 
of the quartz, and the various charuitere of permanency which the vein pre- 
serves we have strong reasons for arguing that it will prove as persistent m 
depth as almost any other mine in California. In its eBeri.al characters th. 
auartz from this mine rcsemhles very ranch that taken from the Pine 1 ree mme. 
The greater proportion, however, of the gold which it contains is in sneh a Ine 
,t.te of subdivision that it rarely happens that any of it is visible to tlje naked 
eve, mi nndonbtedly a great deal escapes amalgamation and is lost. Jiy more 
thorongh treatment in the mill, there seems every reason to suppose that the 
yield could be largely increased. Esperiments have been lately instituted—and 
they would appear to confirm this statement— most fully showing that by more 
caiifnl amalgamation the quart., in some instances, can be made to yield Irom 
SO ner cent to UO per cent, more gold without a corresponding increase 
in lie eipenso of treatment. Attention is now being given to this important 
matter throughout California, and eiperimento arc bemg rnade m several mills 
to ascertain to what extent the gold is lost m the precoss of treatment, and hoy 
far it will be economical to erect new machinery for the purpose ot saving it. 
The gold which is contained in tlio auriferous quaiU oiists either m such niinuM 
partiSes as to be quite invisible, and not distinguishable from the quartj itsell, 
else in nieces of Imer size, which can be readily seen and separated by pul- 
verization and washing, or by the simplest forms of amalgamation, or else com- 
bined, probably mechanically, with the sulphnrets of iron, nne, and lead, in 
the first and last cases it is amalgamated with great difSeulty and it rarely hap- 
pens in any of the mills of California that more than a smal proportion ol the 
gold is saved. -When, however, it is in the state of free gold, as in the second 
instance, a notable proportion is secured by the most; shnp e methods and it i. 
not likely that additional machinery would increase the yield sufficiently to pay 
for its cost. In the quartz from a vein upon the .Mariposa estate, known as the 
-Mariposa," there ate but comparatively few sulphnrets present, and Ironr 
repeated assays made frem the tailings from the mill it would appear that 
almost 90 per cent, ot the gold contained in the quart, was secured, while at 
the Benton mills, working upon Pino Tree quartz, only between 30 or 40 
per cent was saved. In this connection it may not be unmteresting to show 
what has been done in this direction in other countries, and how far it is possi- 
ble to increase the yield of very refractory gold-bearmg ores by carelul wor ling 
and skilful treatment. One of the oldest, and. when we consider the rebollious 
character of the ores, one of the most successful gold mines in the world is 
that of St. John Del Key. in Brazih The company now ni possession ha. 
been in operation thirty-.ii years, and though, like nearly every other mining 
company, it ha. had its full share of ups and downs, the general result, 
obtained have been most satisfactory to the shareholders, and it was only 
through the most careful, economical management of both the mining ana 
mdlinl departments that this end has been arrived at. Ihere is no quartz 
-■- In Cilifomia which has ores m any quantity of so complei a nature or 
difficult a treatment as those of St. John Del Key. They consist prin- 



cipally of speeukr mm miied with sulphuret pf iron, magnetic pyiites and 
qiarti The auriferous mass at this mme is about forty-four feet m width, and. 
ike most of the gold-bearing veins of Oalifornm. dips with the rocks m the 



vicinity at an angle of about 45° to the southeast. * 

The vertical depth upon which this deposit has been worM is now l.CtiS 
feet. Eefi.re the present company came into possession it had been worked 
for a hundred years, and was considered exhausted. . j , -, 

A recent number of the Loudon Mining Journal gives some intereslmg details 

^ " Whitney's Metallic Wealth of the United Skies, p 112. 
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with regard to the presont financial position of this company, and as these favor- 
able reaultB were only obtained by eftonomy in the management and Bkilfnl 
treatment of the ores, which yield far less than the average of Caiifomia qnartz, 
I will give a condensed statement of their operations for the last thirty-six years. 
The effective capital of the company is ^6129,000, divided into 1,100 shares, and 
there has been paid in dividends ^67 56,245, or =£68 15«. per share. There is on 
hand a reserve fund of de41,506, and the value of the property of the mine is 
estimated at ,£209,743, showing a. total profit during the thirty-six years' work- 
ing of £1,007,494. The produce of the mine during this period has been 
£a,902,480, and the expenses dei,894,986, or 6.5 3 per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts. The average yield of the ore raised and treated has been at the rate of 
4^ oitavas per ton of 2,240 pounds. This is equivalent to about $8 50, or 
$7 59 reduced to the usoal Califorinia ton of 2,000 pounds. The yield for the 
last three years has been as follows : 

1863, 6,787 oitavas per ton, at $1 89 per oitava, SID 94; 1864, 4,827 oitavas 
per ton, at $1 89 per oitava, $9 12 ; 1865, 5,479 oitavas per ton, at $1 89 per 
ton, #10 36. 

During this period of the total amount of gold contained in the ore there was 
extracted the following percentage : 

186.% 72.35 per cent. ; 1864, 75 52 per cent. ; 1865, 77.95 per cent. 

The various processes heretofore employed in California for amalgamating 
gold have been of the simplest possible description, and, although probably in a 
majority of instances where the gold was clean, free and uncombined with the 
sniphnrets of iron, lead, copper, and zinc with which it is so frequently associ- 
ated, these methods worked well, and the erection of expensive machinery, 
which would necessitate slower working, would not be warranted by the facts 
of the case. Yet it has often happened, particularly in those mines situated 
upon the course of the " Great Vein," that quartz which baa been known to con- 
tain gold in paying quantities has not yielded when treated in the mill more 
than sufficient to pay expenses, and sometimes has been worked at a loss. This 
would appear to be chiefly owing to the inefficiency of the apparatus employed 
to collect and save the gold, which may h.ive been in a very fine state of sub- 
division, or coated with a thin film of oxide of iron arising from the decomposi- 
tion of pyrites, which prevents the mercury from adhering to it without the use 
of more vigorous mechanical or chemical means than are usually employed. 

At and near Sutter creek, in Amador county, there are several very excel- 
lent mines situated upon the course of the "Great Vein." The most noted of 
these is that belonging to Messrs, Hayward & Co., and known as the Eureka. 
Thisminehas been workedforaboutelevenyear8,andhasproducedprobably nearly 
as much gold as any other in California. The quartz has never averaged very 
high, and the principal production has been from ores of a low grade, not yield- 
ing probably more than from JSIO to $15 per ton. The mine is situated at the 
junction of the slates and greenstone, the hanging or eastern wall of the vein 
being of the latter material, hard and compact, while the foot-wall is of a dark 
and soft argillaceous slate. The depth of the lowest workingsls now 1,213 feet 
on the incline of the vein, which makes this shaft the deepest in the United 
States, The length of the underground workings is about GOO fuet, and at the 
north and south extremities the vein thins out rapidly. The richest portion 
of this vein appeared to be at a depth of between 1,000 and 1,1.00 feet, where 
the quartz is said to have yielded nearly iS30 a t-^n. The great depth attained 
in this mine shows conclusively that we cannot draw any general conclusions 
with regard to exhaustion of quartz veins at an inconsiderable depth. It is true 
that in nearly every quartz mine of California the outcrop has been found to he 
much richer than the main body of the vein at even a short distance from the 
surface, hut it must be home in miod that many of the veins, and in fact a 
majority of them, contained gold associated with various miEeral eulphurets, 
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which were docompnsed and the gold infiltrated down for some distance below 
the auiface of the.ground, causing the upper portion to appear abnormally rich. 
Thus the gold conuined in the first few feet of the vein may he the result of 
the degradation of many touB of quartz and the deeom position of a large q^aan- 
tity of sulphui-ets. It is only by taking the reanlta, afforded by the treatment 
of quartz daring a series of months that anything like a correct average of the 
value of the ore can be obtained, and although this Eureka mine has probably- 
yielded as ri'gularly as any other prominent mine in California, it has been sub- 
ject to great irregularities, and frequently the quartz has barely paid eipeusea. 
i'he popular idea that mineral -heating veins grow richer as they are worked 
upon in depth, ia a fallacy, and has no truth either in theory or fact ; nor can 
we say that true veins, as distinct from veins of segregation and mineral deposits, 
poorer as we proceed downwards. I do not suppose there is a metalli- 

J vein in the world that is equally rich for any considerable distsmce, either 

lengthwise or up and dawn, and the valuable portion is almost always very 
limited in extent compared with tiie main body of the vein. Some of the silver 
veins of Mexico, which have jaoduced such enormous suras, have been traced 
for miles, and on their course have furnished many valuable mines, but by far 
the greater proportion of the vein has been barren and unproductive. The Com- 
atock vein of Nevada, which has already produced upwards of 860,000,000 
worth of bullion, has been productive only over abont one-aeventh of its explored 
length. 

These remarks apply with great force to the gold quarU veins of this coast. 
The ore exists ia bunches or else in shoots or chimneys which cut the axis of 
the vein at uvevy conceivable angle between the horizontal and liie vertical, and 
these are always leas than the length of the vein itaelf and sometimes than its 
width also. 

It frequently happens that these ore-shoots have diatinct terminal lines, and 
in these cases the experienced miner is enabled to select his ore and avoid ex- 
tracting that which he knows is too poor to pay. On other occasions, however, 
it would appear that the gold is distributed without any regularity and appa- 
rently in the moat capricious manner. When we consider the richness of the 
veins, the length of time that some of the mines have been worked, and the 
amount of gold annually produced, the most important quartz mining region of 
California is without any doubt that of Grass valley, in Nevada county. Here 
mines have been worked uninteiTuptedly since 1S51. It is true there have been 
periods when the interest was more than usually depressed and several of the 
mines, which are now regarded as being among the best, were thought to be ex- 
hausted, and abandoned for the time being, but in many instances when work 
was resumed new bodies of gold-bearing quartz were opened up which prcived 
rich and valuable. The veins in this district, and particularly those which have 
been the most productive, are noted for their narrowness as well as for the rich- 
iitas of the quarts. They are incased in a hard meUmorphic rock, and the ex- 
penses of mining are, as. a general thing, higher here than anywhere else in 
California, amo«nting, as they do in some instances, to from $20 to $26 per ton. 
Within the last fourteen years the total production from the quartz mines of the 
fciraSB Valley district has not been far from $23,000,000. The most prolific 
vein has been tliat situated upon Jlassachusetts and Qold Hill, which alone has 
prodnci d more than $7,000,000 worth of gold durmg this tune from a lode which 
will only average a foot or fourteen inches in width. 

The " Eureka" ia another prominent and leading mine in this vicinity. One 
great feature of interest connected with it is the gradual irapi-ovement of the 
quartz as greater depth has been attained upon the vein, which varies in width 
from three to four feet. This mine was first worked in 1854, .ind more or less 
ever since that period. About one year ago the property changed bands, and 
since that time the yield of the mine has been greater than at any previous 
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time. When this vein was first worked and down to a depth of about thirtj- 
five feet from the surface, the yield of the quartz was fmm %6 to ^12 per 
ton, which but liltle more than paid expenses. BpIow tliis level the vahie of 
the quartz rapidly increased from 814 to $21, and at the one hundred foot 
level the quai'tz paid at the rate of SE28 ; at the two hundred foot level the 
average was about $37, and now, between the second, and third levels. or three 
hundred feet from the surface the average yield has been during the last four 
months at the rate of over $60 per ton. The^ quartz contains from two to 
three per cent, of sulphureta of iron, which are said to aasay generally about 
$300 per ton, and are regarded as being among the richest in Grass valley. 
These sultihnrcte are worked by parties in the neighborhood, wlio charge $50 
per ton and return whatever gold is extva.ctod to -the proprietors of the mine. 
During the four months which preceded the first of October the mine produced 
42,227 5 tons of quartz, which yielded $255,072 55, and the expenses of mining 
and milling were $67,320 83, leaving as profit $187,751 73. The average 
yield of the quartz during the period was at the rate of $60 33 per ton. Dar- 
ing the whole year the amoant of quartz worked was 11,S75^ tons, which pro- 
duced $526,431 41, at an expense of $168,389 23, leaving as profit for the whole 
year $368,042 18. The average yield per ton was $47 15, and the- average coat 
of mining and milling was $13 75, leaving a profit of S''3 40 per ttn 

4.— MINING IN THE SIEREAS ; MILLS, EiPE\'5E8 ic 

In thus dismissing the Grass Valley district wilh onlv a brief description of 
two of its leading mines, I do not intend to detract at all from its past piesent, 
or future importance, for there is no region in California or probably upon the 
Pacific coast, where, by a careful study of the numerius \eins m this neigh 
borhood, so much information could be obtained which would throw light upon 
the vexed questions relating to gold mining and the mt,tallurgi(.al titatraeut ot 
the quartz. 

As we proceed north from Nevada county, the next most impoitant quaitz 
mining district is in the motintainous region round about Downieville the county 
seat of Sierra. The placer mines in this vicinity have been exceedingly rich, 
and surpassed only by those in Nevada county in extent and peimanence 
Quartz mining, however, has received but comparatively little <ilteution until 
within tlie last few years, probably owing to the ragged ndture of the country 
and the severity of the climate during the winter months 

The most noted mine in this county, as well as the one which has produced 
most largely, is that known as the Sierra Buttes, This mine is about fourteen 
miles from Downieville, at an elevation of probably not less than 7,000 feet 
above the sea. The vein is enclosed in a hard metamorphic slate, and varies 
in width from six to thirty feet. In the process of working, the wholu thick- 
ness of the vein is not removed, and the richer portions, which lie next the 
'foot-wall, are sent to the mill. The average width of this more productive 
streak is about twelve feet. The depth upon which this vein has been worked 
is not far from 750 feet, and the quartz in the lower portion of the mine is said 
to pay as well as that taken from the upper works. Quartz from near the sur- 
face of this vein was worked in arrastras as early as 1851, hut the first mill was 
erected in 18S3. The present owners have been in possession of the property 
since 1857, and the yield of the mine has been, during the last nine years, ap- 
proximately as follows : 

Gross jieW. 

1857 $51 ,000 

1868 55,000 

1859 88,000 



Espeases. 


Profits. 


$15,000 


«3G,000 


15,000 


40,000 


20,000 


68,000 
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Gross jieia. 
860 «120,000 



Gross jieia. 


Espenacs. 


Profila 


$120,000 


$37,000 


$83,00C 


198,000 


48,000 


150,000 


166,000 


54,000 


112,000 


166,000 


57,000 


99,000 


90,000 


75,000 


15,000 


196,000 


64,000 




1,120,000 


385,000 


735,000 



The vleia of tie qu.rte Taiies generally from $14 to «17 per ten, and the 
e.™e ot the falling off in the gro«> prednot toioB 1863->a4 wa, the srejrl ■careity 
of water, whioh niee.nl.ted the erection of . flume at an ejpen.e of «40,000. 

The principal eipeneea attending the working of aunforom qn.rt, ate the 
COM ototraeting the qnarta from the mine and its entaeqnent treatment m the 
mill With regard |o the. fret no genera! data can he given, for the amonnt 
paid for mining varie. from »1 50 to «26 per ton. It is dependent npon the 
tardnees of the qnartz ; the hard.iee. of the country rock in which the vein is 
encased : thi relation which the aimforons portion of the rem bears to that 
which Is harron ; the depth of the workings, and finally the amount of water in 
the mine, and whether it has heen drained hy adits or pumping. As a genera^ 
mle, however, it may he assumed that in the case of large veins, or those which 
eiceed five or six feet in width, that the cost of extraction will bo from «1 50 
to «6, and that the total cost of mining and milling will not be more than $7 
or $S per ton under any circumstances. 

"With regard to the milling expense, however, we have acenvate data to tot- 
low, and these are not much affected by change of locality. 

The mills are generally situated in close proximity to the mines, tor the diner, 
ence between the cost of running « steam and . water mill is almost always less 
than the cost of h.uling the quarts for any distance by teams. 1 he mills are 
of nearly all sizes and capacity, and vary from those which have only two or 
three stamps to those which have forty-eight. The weight of these stamps u 
from 400 lbs. to 1.000 lbs., and theyat* run at a velocity varying from M blows 
to 80 blows nor minute and fall from 10 to 14 Inchcf. The favorite weight 
would anpeai to be ab,ut 650 lbs, with a fall of IS incheS and a velocity of 
from 60 to 70 blows per minute. It is generally assumed that a ten-stamp mUl, 
with stamp of 550 lbs., failing 12 inches and striking 60 blows a minute, will crush 
124 tons of ordinary quarta m the twenty-four hours. 

The mills which aie moved by water power alone are situated either on the 
banks of rivers and streams where the water is free, or else the water is con- 
veyed to them by a flume from some neighboring ditch and sold at a price 
which is generally the result of special agreement. 

In theiase of steam mills the fuel is always a principal item of expense 
Wood— either pine or oak— is universally employed, and costs from S2 to *4 00 
and even 85 per cord. Oak, when the two can he obtained and , sic finally 
convenient of access, generally costs one-third more than pjne and is regarded 
as being neariv twice as valuable for steam purposes. The mean arnount ot 
fuel consumed' in the steam qnartz mills of California is not fatfrom 0.164 cord 
for each ton stamped. The prices paid for labor in the mmmg towns is still 
veiT high, and in many cases operates as an effectual barrier to the working ot 
some quartz mines. First class miners receive from |3 to $3 50, and m some 
cases as high as S3 75 per day, while ordinary laborers receive from $2 to ¥.i 50^ 
In the milling of quartz the item of labor i^ generally from 60 per cent, to 7o 
per cent, of the total expense. In mining the proportion which this item bears 
to the whole cost is much greater, so that it is easy to perceive to what an ex- 
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tent a reduction of wages would operate in favor of the quartz mining interest 
of ttiia coast. 

The mercury that is weed in the process of amalgamating ia derived entirely 
from the California mines, and generally costs the miner about sixty-five ceata 
per pound ; very little, however, is lost in the mills when proper care is observed, 
and this item of expense ia insignificant, for it rarely exceeds six ounces for 
eaeh too of quartz treated, and' frequently falls below this amonat. 

The average cost of milling quartz in the various mills of California may be 
stated as follows: 

In water mills, when water is free SI 22 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

In water mills, when water is purchased 1 GO per ton of 3,000 pounds. 

In flteam mills 2 H per ion of 2,000 pounds. 

It is very difficult to state, even approximately, what is the present average 
yield of the nuarta from the California mines. It is probable, however, that it 
has not varied much within the last five years, and ia 1861, taking the returns 
from those mines which were at that time believed to be profitable concerns, it 
was at the rate of 818 50 per ton. The two extremes were a mine in Grass 
valley, which was yielding at the rate of S80 per ton, and another at Angels, 
in Calaveras county, where the quartz only paid 85, and was still being 
worked at a small profit. 

I remain, very respectfully, yoiirs, 

WM. ASHBURNER, 

Miatng Engineer. 

J. Ross Browne, Esq., Statistical Commissioner. 



SECTION 3. 

CONDITION" OF GOLD AND SILVER MINING ON THE TACIPIC COAST. 
, Decrease ol' yifild. — 2. Export of treasure from California. — 3. Receipts from norUieni 
and southern miceB. — i. Comparison of receipts and expotis. — 5. Quatlz yield increasing. 
— 6. Uncertaintj' in quartz mining,^?. Professor Ashbumer'e etatisties. — 8, R^mona's 
— 9. Pulverizationof quartz.— JO. Amalganiationof gold. — Jl. feulpburett and 
—12. ChlorinaUon.— 13. Gold in loose state. — 14, Placers — 15 Cement 
mining, — 16. Hydraulic mining. — 17. Eiver mining. — 18. TlieHaquard quartz mme — 19 
Sierra Battes mine. -20. Tiie Allison mine.— aOi. The Eoreka mine.— 21 9martsTille 
Blna Gravel Company's mine.— ^23. Profila of mining generally.— 23. Disunities of 
getting good claims.— 24. Comstoek lode, the most productive in the world — 25 Com 
stock mining companies.— ^26. Qnattz mille in Nevada. — 27. The pan. — 28 The Wheeler 
pan.— 29. The Varaey pan.— 30. Knox's pan.— 31. Hepburn pan.— 33. The Wheeler 
& Randall pan. — 33. Estimated yield uf varions mines.— 34. AaseasmentB levied. — 35. 
The Gould & Ciury mine.— 36, The Ophir mine.— 37. The Sav^e mine.— 38. The 
Yellow Jacket mine.— 39. The Crown Point mine.— 40. The Hale & Norci-oss mine.— 
41, The Imperial mine. — 42. The Empire mine. — i3. Produetive mines of Eeose river. 
— 14. Tield of various silver districts. — 45. Improvements in silver mining. 



1.— DECREASE OP YIELD. 

The first tact in the condition of gold mining in California ia that the yield 
is and for the last thirteen years has been decreasing. We know this by the 
concurrent testimony of the miner, by the decrease in the traffic of crude 
bullion, and by the decline of the exports of gold. No record is kept of the 
amounts taken from the mines, and our best evidenae iu regard to the produc- 
H. Ex. Doc. 29 4 
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tion is furnished by tlie reports of the receipts and shipments by express and 
Bteamer From these we can get an approximation sufficiently near to serve 
al! general purposes. The gold yield of California reached its culminating 
point in 1853, and the exportation of treasure, which rose in that year to 
$57 000,000, gradually fell until 1861, when it was $40,000,000. Then the 
silver of Nevada and the gold of Idaho began .to come in and the amount of 
the shipments rose again. 

2.— THE EXPORTATION OF TREASURE FROM CALIFOKNIA. 
The following table shows the amount of treasure manifested for exportation 
from San Francisco : 
Y _ , Amouut. 

-Io.'q S4. 921,250 

tZtl 87,676,346 

Jgg";;;;;;;;;;;; ;;;;;.; 42,082,695 

1852 

1853 

1864 

1855 

1856 



46, 588, 434 
67, 330, 034 
61, 328, 653 
45, 182,631 



1857.. 



48,^76,697 



, o=.o 47, 548, 025 

Ti 47.64&,462 

T^^Q 42, 203. 345 

, CH I 40. 639. 080 

Jofio 42,561.761 

\:\::\"V_:\" 16,071,920 

1864.. 
1865.. 



Total.. 



55, 707, SOI 
44,984, 546 



740, S3i>, 623 



It is well known, however, that this sum is far less than the total production 
of the coast. In the first jjlace about $45,000,000 must be added for the amount 
of gold and silver now ia use in the Pacific States and TeiTitories for currency ; 
that amount being the estimate made by experienced bankers. _ 

A second allowance must be made for gold jewelry and sdver plate made m 
the country, and for speciraena of nuggets and rich oi-es, the value of which 
may be $6,000,000. Many of the miners in remote camps bury tl.eir gold 
dust until they are ready to return to the Atlantic coast, and $5,000,000 may 
be laid by in that manner. But the greatest variation between the prodnctiou and 
the manifested export was caused by the custom, common among passengers 
bound eastward, of carrying their dust or coin on their persons, so that no one 
knew how much they t(.ok. Thus there is no manifested export for 1848, aiid 
less than $6,000,000 for 1849, and less than $28,000,000 for 1850, while the 
actual production and exportation of those yeara was about $100,000,000. We 
can safely put down the amount carried away in sixteen years nnmanifested at 
$200,000,000, and by this calculation we shall have a total production of about 
$1,000,000,000, from the coast up to the end of 1865. Of this sum all haa 
come from the mines of California, save about $100,000,000 contributed by 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Arizona, Washington, and British Columbia. The 
accounts, however, of the contributions from these States and Territones have 
not been accurately kept, with the exception of Nevada, bo it ir ' -" " '" 
^ve any pi-ecise statement of them. 
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3.— RECEIPTS FROM NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MINES. 

The express company of Wells, Fargo & Co. transport nearly all the 

treasure produced on the coast, and they could, from their books, show the ship- 

menta of coin and bullion from every large mining town west of the Rocky 

mountains; but they have considered it advisable to allow the poblieation of the 

receipts of treasure at San Francisco only from the principal districts since 1860, 

The following table shows the receipts of treasure, coined and uncoined, from 

the northern anit southern mines of California ; 



v.„. 


Sortbern mines, 
California. 


SoutliBrii miues, 
CaUfornia. 


Total, Califor- 


18fl 
i8h 
1811 
5R64 
1865 


ffi 34& 4 1 

oA 17 

K14 t77 

4 oj7 70 


$9,363,214 
8, 154,702 
7,411,931 
B, tJ58, 153 
6,428,960 


$35,709,645 
36,292,723 
32,841,088 

3ui986,'530 



Of the treasure thus received at Pan Francisco, ahont $4,000,000 annually 
is in coin, leaving the remainder to indicate the value of the dost and bars. 

The " northern mines," as mentioned in the above table, include all those 
districts which send their treasure to San Francisco by way of Sacramento, or, 
in other words, all the interior of the State north of latitude 38" 30'. while the 
" southern mines " include those districts which send their treasure by way of 
Stockton. To express it differently, the term " northern mines," as here used, 
means the counties yiskiyou, Shasta, Trinity, Plumas, Butte. Lassen, Sierra, 
Tuba, Nevada, Placei-, El Dorado, Sacramento, and parts of Calaveras and 
Amador; while the term "southern mines " means Tulare, Fresno, Inyo, Kern, 
Stanislaus, Mono, Mariposa, Tuolumne, and parts of Calaveras and Amador. 
The extension of the railroad from Sacramento to the vicinity of Placerviile, in 
1S63 and 1864, drew to Sacramento some trade that previously went to Stock- 
ton. The receipts from the southern mines show a marked and steady decrease. 
During the first nine months of 1666 the receipts from the southern mines were 
S3,418,436. 

Receipts from, Nevada and the northern coast. 



The receipts from other plai 



c the following: 



IBea 
lft6J 
l«t>4 
18(» 



$1,702,633 
1,904,084 
2, 156,613 
T, 715,024 
1,709,390 



The " northern coast " means tl 
Francisco by ocean steamers plyii 
and Vancouver island. The tern 
eludes Mazatlan, Guaymaa, La Fi 
Cisco stands on a long peninsula, 



ise mines which send their treasure to San 
; to ports of Northern California, Oregon, 
"foreigh ports" excludes Victoria, andin- 
1, Honolulu, China, and Japan. San Fran- 
id all the traffic with the gold and silver 



mining regions is done across water. The yield of the northern mines is 
brought by the Sacramento steamers ; the yield of the southern mines by the 
Stockton steamers ; the yield of the northern coast by the northern coast 
steamers, and the imports from foreign ports are brought by other vessels. 
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■ta are claaaified according to the vesaels 
sceipts are, however, not all in the 



1 whicli 



The sourcea of the n 

they are brought. Tht ^ 

as. they come from the mines and milla, but portions a 

Thnsthe coin included in those receiptswas $9,363,214 in 1861, $5,593,421 
in 1S63, $6,383,974 in 1863, S5,743,399 in 1864, and $4,961,932 in 1865. 
Ho accoutita have been kept of the coin aent to the interior ; but all this coin 
received must have gone from San Francisco, which has the only mint ot the 
coast, and is the point at which nearly all the passengers and treasure amve. 
4.-C0MPARISON OF RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS. 

The following figures show the exports, the receipts, and the difference be- 
tween exports a'nd receipts for the last five years : 



iBiirs 


Exjtrt^ 


Re e ptK 


Difference. 


ion 

3-fi 
loC 


S40 e^i 
4 j6J "bl 
4( 071 KO 
5 "07 'Ul 
44 064 54b 


S4-( iJI 7<-0 
49 375 4U' 
bi « 1 961 
5d 22H J07 
55 467 573 


iS.T52,680 gain. 

e,813,70J " 

6,382,041 " 

476,794 loss. 

10,433,027 gain. 



The tol.l .monnt of com receipt. !,i the foe ye... w.. S32 045 928 i aid 
the eice.. of reteipta over eiportei dnnng the same period wd8 «25,952,855. 
A laree part of the eo,n teeoited m«.. have beknged to the regolor e.renlation 
oflhecnnlry g .ng and com.og with the c.trrent "^ ">J« f ''"""?,'' "J 
trea.«.e at San Franc.co dunng the Srat nine ii oaths of 18l.» were tJ.OOO 
less than tn the corresponding period of 1865 . 

The year 1662 .as nnla^orable lo minuig in Califoima because of a great 
flood, aid 1863 hecanse of a great dronghti and some special nnexplained in- 
flnenee may have operated to reduce the prodnction ujd shipment in 1866 ; but 
the annual gold yield of California cannot now be safely estimated at more than 
»27,000,tl00 Several millions of each year's produce of the ptecmns metals 
may be retained on the coast for purposes of currency, ornaments, and table- 

5.— QUARTZ YIELD IKCREASING. 

The vioia of the auarti mines i« increasing slowly, as we know by the gen- 
eral testimony of the miners and by the increase of quarts mills; but there are 
no statistics to show the rate of increase. Althongh some mine, have paid 
steadily at about the same rate for the last ten years, the hn.ine.s genially is 
very uncertain. Thus it appears tram a report made by Mr. Etoond, State 
Sgfcal surveyor, that ot sLytltrso ""k built in Tnoinmne and Mariposa 
bounties, betweei the Merced and Stanislaus rivers, th.rty-eighl were not mnnmg 
when he visited them between August and November, 1865, and in many in- 
Btaaecs the veins had ceased to yield quartz rich enough to pay. And so it I. 
Y part of the State where quartz mills have been bnilt_a ■■■—'«■.<''' 



in every p 
portio 



of them have t 



I ahancioned as very unprofitable inveatments. 



yet every w'eek new and valuable veins are diaco/ered and they can«ot be left 
unworked ; and though many quartz miners fail, yet othets aie deriving princely 



revenues from their claims. 



S of California, is becoming 



Grass valley, the chief centre of the quartz n.____. „ 
richer eveiy Tear. It is safe to estimate that the capital invested ib quartz 
mines and mills is yielding an average profit of twenty per cent, per ^^m^^A 
that the average yield is at least three dollars per day for the men regularly at 
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work on mines which have been fairly opened. There are in the State a multi- 
tude of men engaged nominally in quarta mining who really spend much of their 
time in prospecting and lounging about, unwilling to work hard for ordinary 
wages, but pn^feiring to ramble over the country in the hope of strihiug a for- 
tune. As lo the well known mines the yield on some of them is more than 
twenty dollars per day to the hand the year round. 

a— DNCERTAIMTY IN QUARTZ MINING. 

There are certain clemeuts of uncertainty in quartz mining not found in farm- 
ing' or manufacturing. The fairaer, on looking at the soil, knows thai it will 
produce grain enough to support him ; he can ascertain precisely what it will 
cost him to transport his grain to a market, and so can calculate liow much 
money be will receive from an ordinary crop. There is a possibility of a great 
drought or a great blight, but he has, perhaps, a little capital as a reliance in 
such a case, and he mates his estimates on the basis of an average season. If 
he cannot afford to risk anything, he does all hia work with his own hands, and 
be cannot lose more than his time. 

The manufacturer is uncertain about the price which he must pay for the raw 
material, but be knows tbe world will have the goods, and will pay as much to 
him as to anybody else, and if he can manufacture a little cheaper than others 
he is certain of his profit. If he is incompetent to manage the business soccess- 
fuliy, some one else can afford to buy him out at the cost of the building and 
machinery and make it pay. When a manufacturing establishment is once 
greeted by a person of judgment and experience, it is presumed that the business 
will go on steadily for generation after generaiion. The supply of the raw ma- 
terial and the demand for the manufactured article, at least if the goods are not 
of the sort required by fickle fashion, will remain constant. 

But with golA mining it is different. Auriferous quartz lodes have paying 
quantities of metal only in spots or streaks. The law of the distribution of the 
precious metals in veins is yet unknown. The quartz may be traced for miles, 
hut only here and there will it pay to work. No mineral lode anywhere is 
worked, I believe, with much profit for more than two continuous miles, and it 
is seldom that the pay-rock extends more than one thousand feet along a -vein. 
The great quartz lode of Mariposa, called sometimes the mother vein of Califor- 
nia, has been traced, it is supposed, for thirty miles or more ; at least croppings 
of a large lead of the same quality of quartz, nearly in a straight line, are seen 
at various points between Bear valley, in Mariposa county, and Angels, in Cal- 
averas county; and it is assumed that these croppings all belong to the same 
lode. In some places this vein is very rich, but the rich spots are not long, and 
are far apart, and in the intervals the rock is nearly or entirely barren. The 
miner may find quartz containing ten dollars to the ton, and he knows if the 
supply is abundant he may make a fortune from his claim ; but to explore the 
lode requires a lai^e capital, and there is no certainty of any return. The rock 
is too poor to work without a mill, aud there is not enough in sight to justify the 
erection of a mill. If he takes the risk, and the pay-rock is soon exhausted, hia 
mill, in that position, becomes worthless, and he loses the copt of all his frame- 
work, roads, and ditches, which, with the transportation, is frequently greater 
than the cost of the machinery proper. The manufacturer knows that his sup- 
ply of cotton, wool, iron, leather, or wood, will not fail altogether, and if it be- 
comes scanty he can raise bis price so that bis work will still be profitable ; and 
the farmer knows that his soil will produce grass and grain as long as he lives ; 
but the quartz miner does not know that the supply of his pay-rook will keep 
steady, and if it runs short he cannot expect the price of the precious metals to 
rise so that be can sell his produce for a higher price per pound. 

There is again a great diversity in tbe facilities for quartz mining at different 
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plaeea. The farmer or the manufacturer usually goes into a level country with 
open roads, and after ascertaining the distance to the market and the cost of trans- 
portation, he can decide whether he can afford to go into huBinesa. Perhaps he 
would find fifty places within a range of ten miles, all equally good for his form 
or his factory. But with the miner the case is different. The mmea are usually 
found in the mountains, where there are no roads, water is not conveniently ac- 
cessible, and wood is scarce. The rock in one part of the lode is hard, m another 
soft ; in one there is much sulpharet of iron, in another little. It is relatively 
cheaper to work a wide streak of pay-rock, other things being equal, than a nar- 
row one. The mill may be far or near ; it may be above the level of the mine, 
or below it j the water for washing the pulverized rock may be ohtainable for 
6nly part of the year, and the gold may be found in thick masses so that the 
workmen can conveniently pilfer considerable quantities. Many of the mnlle 
are in secluded places, where men of weallh do not like to live, and thus- 
the pi-operty is put in charge of hired men, who lack, the zeal and care of a pro- 
prietor These are some of the points in which t^ere are serious variations. It 
may safely be said that a farmer owning a Imndied acres of rich soil on a praine 
within twenty miles of any large town of Illinois, ia certain of heing able to 
make a very comfortable living; bnt a miner with a vein of auriferons qnarta 
yielding ten dollars to the ton, within ten miles of a California town, is not cer- 
tain of anything until he has examined the vein, its position its size, the char- 
acter of the vein-stone and accompanying minerals, and the proximity and quan- 
tity of wood, besides a number of other particulars. _ _ 

These are some of the divereities of circumstances which beset quartz mining 
in different places, ?nd render it impossible to give a statement of the expenses 
of takiii-'- out rock, building a mill, and reducing the ore, applicable to the ma- 
jority of the mines. It is useless to attempt to convey any precise idea about 
mattera in which the variations are so great between the workings of di^reat 
mines, and between the workings of the same mine at different times. All that 
can be done is to collect the facts in regard to the operations of the mines and 
mills of which we have reports, so as to show the range, 

7.— PROFESSOR ASHBURNER'S STATISTICS. 
In 1861 Professor W. Ashbumer, connected with the State geological survey, 
prepared a tabular statement of the operations of the principal quartz mills then 
running in California. Of these there wei-e four in Mariposa^eounty, eight in 
Tuolumne, three in Calaveras, seven in Amador, three in Eldorado, two in 
Plumas, two in Sierra, and nine in Nevada— thirty-eight in all. 

It appears from his table that in seven of the mills the stamps 400 and less 
than 500 pounds each ; in eight mills the weight was 600 and under 600 pounds ; 
in eight the weight was between 600- and 700 pounds ; in eight it was 700 and 
less than 1,000 pounds ; in two it was 1,000. and in one 1,500. 

The height to which the stamp was raised when allowed to tall varied trom 
eight to fourteen inches. In ten mills the height was ten inches ; in sis, twelve 
inches ; in five, fourteen inches ; in four, thirteen inches ; in one, eleven inches ; 
in one, eight inches; in one, nine inches. 

In thirteen mills the speed of the blows was from sixty to sixty-five inclusive 
per minute; in ten mills it was from fifty to fifty-eight; in three mills n was 
from forty to forty-eight ; in three mills it was seventy ; in three mills it was 
eighty ; and in one mill it was thirty-two per minute. 

In six of the steam-mills the consumption of wood for ten tons of ore crushed 
was from a cord to a cord and a half; in eight mills it was from a cord and a 
half to two cords ; in two mills it was from two to three cords ; m three mills 
it was less than a cord; in one mill it was over three cords, and in another five 

The loss of mercury is reported for twenty-nine mills, and in two the logs ia 
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leas than a pound in working one hundred tone of quartz ; ia twenty-one the 
loss is less than a pound in working' ten tona ; and ia six the loss is over one 
pound in working ten tons. The lowest loss is seven pounds in working one 
thousand tons, and the yield of the rock there ia reported to he $85 per ton, and 
the highest is one hundred and ninety-eight pounds for one thousand tons ; and 
in that case the rock ia reported to yield $11 14 per ton. The general rnle ia, 
however, that the higher the yield of gold, the gieater the iosa of quickailver per 
ton, hecanse more mnst be used. 

The cost of estraeting the quartz is reported for twenty-eight mines. In 
eight, it ia 12 and less than $3 ; in four mines it is S3 and lees than $i ; in two 
mines it ia 14 and less than $S] in five mines it is $5 and loss than $6 ; in three 
mines it is S6 ; in two mines it is less than S3 ; m three mines it is between $7 
and $14; in one mine it is $15 ; in another $20 ; and in another $26. 

ITie average yield per ton was $5 and less than $10 in four mines ; $10 and 
less than $16 in eleven ; $16 and less than $55 in five ; between $35 and $40, 
inelnsive, in seven ; between 150 and $75 in four, and $80 in one. 

In seven mills the cost of stamping per ton waa 50 cents and lesa than $1 ; 
in aeven $i and less than $1 50; in five $1 50 and leas than $2; in four $3 
and lesa than $3 ; in three $3 and less than $4. 

In thirteen mills -the total cost of treatment {which includes crushing, amal- 
gamation, and all the handliug after the delivery of the quartz at the mill, and 
loss of quicksilver,) was $3 and less than $3 per ton; in seven mills it was $] 
and less than $1 50 per ton ; in four mills it was over $1 50 and leas than $3 ; 
in two mills it was less than $1 ; in five mills it was between $3 and $4 ; and in 
three mills it was respectively $4 59, $6 37, and $3 31. The cheapest treat- 
ment was that of the Badger mine, ia Amador county, where the cost was only 
67 cents per ton. 

8.— remond's statistics. 

In the months of August, September, October, and November of the year 
1865, Mr. A. Remond, in the service of the State geological survey of CalifoT~ 
nia, visited all the quartz mines and mills in operation, or that had been in op- 
eration, in those portions of Tuolumne and Mariposa counties lying between the 
Merced and Stanislaus riverfj. The following is a list of the minea and mills 
thus visited ; 
So. Mine. Mill. 

1. French Mary No mill. 

2. Hope Brichmaa's. 

3. Victor Victor. 

4. Mount Hope Mount Hope. 

5. Catherine Oatheiine. 

6. Cranberry Yosemite. 

7. Eutherford No. 6. 

8. Ferguson's Ferguson's. 

9. Cedar Cedar. 

10. Empire Empire. 

11. Mary Harrison Old French Mill. 

13. Malvina New French Mill. 

13. Adelaide Crown Lead. 

14. McAlpine McAlpine. 

15. Louisiana Louisiana. 

16. Sehimer's. , Low Mill. 

17. Funk's Funk's (2) Mills. 

18. Casabon's Casabon's. 

19. Groodwin's Eclipse. 
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90. Derrick's Derriclt's, 

21. Humbug Hmnljiig. 

S2. Blue Ledge Bkck's. 

as. Heslep's Heslep'a. 

24, App's ' App's. 

25. Morse's No mill. 

26. Oreutt'a .Orcutt'a. 

27, No mine Kyer^on's. 

38. Eureka , Eareka. 

29. Summers's Summers's. 

30. Grizzly Grizzly. 

31. Excelsior Excelsior. 

3a. Dagner Dagner. 

33. Mt. Vernon No mill. 

34. Monitor Monitor. 

36. Green's Green's. 

36. Pirate Pirate. 

37. Independenee Independence. 

38. Great Eastern Nci mill. 

39. Comstock No mill, 

40. Soulaby Soulsby. 

41. Independent No mill. 

42. Gilson's, {old mine) Gilsoit's. 

43. Jackson's No mill, 

44. Calder'a No mill. 

45. No mine Wheeler's. 

46. Consuelo Consnelo. 

47. Waters's , Waters'a. 

48. Watts's Watts's. 

49. Union , Union. 

50. Alabama Alabama, 

51. Gilaon's, (new mine) Gilaon'a, (No. 4:?.) 

52. No mine Wasliington. 

53. Toledo Labitour. 

54. Raw Hide Raw Hide. 

55. Shanghai Shanghai. 

56. Columbia Columbia. 

57. Patterson's Patterson's. 

58. Valparaiso Valparaiso. 

69. Tumer'a No mill. 

60. Preaton's Preston's 

61. Italian Occidental, 

62. Old Whiskey Hill Wood's Crossing. 

63. Nyman's Nyman's. 

64. John Knox's ;. No mill. 

65. No mine Widow Hill. 

66. Clio Clio. 

67. Shawmut Shawmut. 

68. Josephine Stetson's. 

69. Eagle ....Eagle. 

70. Italian - No mUl. 

71. Nonpareil .' Duprat's. 

72. Burns No mill. 

73. No mine Ci-oss's. 

74. Second Garote Pacific, (No. 75.) 

75. Morkam Pacific. 
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. Kanaka Pacific, (No. 75.) 

. Ph^Dix Phosnix. 

. Mohrmaiin's Ko mill. 

, Kenney's Kcnney's, 

. Golden Rule Golden Rule. 

. Golden Rule, (No. 80). "...Golden Rule, (No. 80) 

. Golden Rule, (No, 80) -. Golden Rule, {No. 80 ) 

. Brown's Flat Brown'a Flat. 

. Zuckermann's Zuckermann's. 
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In -nnmljers 5, 6, 11, 12, H, 25, 30, and 40 the a\erage jitld is obtained by 
diviii iiig tl'e eum of two fif(urGS given by Mi Esmond For instance, tlie 
ave-''a2:e yield of mine No. 5 is given above a« S32 50, ivbueas Mt Etniund 
Bai 'S the yield is from $35 to $40. In tiio same manner the cost of exti-action 
in' No. 37 is given at H 37j, whereaa Mr. Ecmond says it is from $2 75 to $6. 
M ines Nos. 59 and 70 yield coarse gold, wbich ia taken from the rock after 
ji innding it in a hand-mortar, • 

. In mill No. 11 Hungai-ian pans are used, and in No. 12 Hungarian pans and 
a 1 arraatra ; in No, 13, Patterson's pans and separators ; in No. 14, copper 
piates and amalgamating pans; in No. .15, Salmon's amalgamator and Salmon's 
B jparator; in No. 23, copper plates, an arraetra, a Beatb's grinder and a Sal- 
n. on's concentrator ; in Noa. 26 and 37, copper plates andb lanketa ; in No, 27, 
a,centrifugHl grinder, a Ryeraon'a pulverizer, a auper-heated steam apparatus, 
and a shaking table; in No. 28, sliakiiig pana and a Chili mill; in No, 29, 
copper plates, shaking pana, and an arraatra ; in No, 30, cast-iron barrels ; in 
No. 31, copper plates and a shaking pan ; in No. 32, copper plates, arraatras, 
and a shaking table ; in No. 34, an Ambler'a concentrator, a shaking table, and 
aiTaatras; in No. 35, copper plates and a Beath'a amalgamator; in No. 45, 
Varney'e pans and a concentrator ; in Nos. 66 and 67, copper platea and Ki 
pans ; in No, 71, copper plates, a Farrand's amalgamator, and a aettler ; ii 
73, Varney's pans and a settler, and in No, 82, copper platea, ahaking tables, 
and an arrastra. 

It appears that the average thickneas of 21 lodes is from 1 to 12 inches, 
inclusive; in 20, from 13 to 24 inches, inclusive; of P, from 25 to 36 inches, 
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inclusive ; of 10, from 37 to 48 inches, inclusive; of 9, from 5 to 10 feet, in- 
clusive ; and of 2, over 10 feet. 

In 9 mines the average yield is under $10 per ton ; in 23 it is between $10 
and $19. inclusive; in 14 it ia between $20 and S29, inclu:iive ; in 14 it is 
between $30 and $49, inclnsive; in 3 it ia between $.'>0 and S69, inclusive, 
and in 4 it is over $70. Only one mine has a yield as low as $4 ; three Lave 
a yield of $6 ; 4 of $8, and 1 of $9. 

The cost of extraction per ton depend?, to a considerable extent, upon the 
thicknesB of the vein, or, rather, of the pay-rock in the vein. In mine No. 48 
the vein is only two inches thick, and it costs $60 to get out a ton of ore, while 
in No. 62 it costs only 50 cents to take out a ton of rock from a vein 15 feet 
wide. In 1 mine the cost of extraction was under $1 ; in 8, between $1 and 
$1 90, inclusive ; in 14, between $3 and $2 90, inclusive ; in 9, between $3 
and $3 90, inclusive; in 9, between $4 aud $4 90, inclusive; in 7, between $5 
and $9 90. incloaive, and in 7, $10 or more. 

In 16 loihes there is no cost of transportation of ore to mill, the extraction 
covering that expense ; in 23 mines the coat is less than 90 cents ; in 7 mines 
it is between $1 and $1 90, inclusive ; in 6 it ia $2 or more. , 

In 1 mill the cost of treatment is 75 cents ; in 1 4 mills it is from $ 1 to $ 1 90, 
inclusive; in 19 it is from $2 to $2 90, inclusive; in 9 it is from $3 to $3 90, 
inclusive, and in 9 it is $4 or more. The richer the rock, as a general rule, the 
more expensive the treatment. The quartz of mine No. 48, yielding $180 to 
the ton, costs $7 for treatment 

Of the mills visited by Mr. Edmond in 1865, 38 were not running, 25 were 
running, 2 were ruined, and 2 were unfinished. Of those not running, some 
were standing idle for want of water, others had exhausted the pay-rock within 
sight and were preparing for further explorations, and the owners of a third- 
class had no expectation of resnming work, having found it unprofitable, but 
hoped to sell or intended to move their machinery. 

The cost of each of 1 1 mills was under $3,900 ; of 20 mills it was between 
$3,000 and $3,900, inclusive ; of 14 it was between $5,000 and $9,000, in- 
clusive, and of 14 it was $10,000 or more. 

The number of stamps in 10 mills was 4 or less ; in 22 mills, between 5 and 
9, inclusive ; in 20 milts, between 10 and 14, inclusive ; in 10 mills, 15 or more. 

The power in 52 mills is water ; in 11 mills, steam ; in 3, water and steam. 

In 31 mills copper plates were used alone for amalgamating, (outside of the 
battery;) in 3 the arrastra was used alone; in 1, 'copper plates and ari-astra; 
and in S6, other devices, with or without copper plates or arrastras. 

At 25 mills the roads cost less than $1,000 for each ; at 12 mills, between 
$1,000 and $1,900, inclusive ; at 4 mills, between $2,000 and $2,500, inclusive ; 
at 1, $6,500; and at 15, nothing. 

At each of 21 mills the ditchea and flumes costless than $1,000; at 13 mills 
the cost was between $1,000 and $1,900, inclusive ; at 3, between $2,000 and 
$3,900, inclusive; at 3, $4,000 or more; and at 14, nothing. 

The county assessor of Nevada couuty, Oalifoniin, reported the statistics of 
the quartz mines aud mills of Grasa valley and Nevada for the year ending 
October 1, 18G6, as follows; 
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hist' of quartz mines at Nevada City and Grass vallfy. 
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WEST OF THE EOCKY MOUNTAINS. 
List of quartz mines, ffv. — Continued. 
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Grass Talley is the most productive gold-quartz mining district in the world. 
The annual yield of an area drawn by a radiua of four miles is $3,500,000. 'X'he 
number of laborers employed iti the mines and luilla is 2,000, showing an average 
yearly production for each person of $1,750, and the average yield of the rock 
worked ia $30 to «35. The lodes are narrow, none of them exceeding seven 
feet in width, and most being less than a foot. Tiiey contain rouuh pyrites, 
and this fact contributes with the narrowness of the veins to make the average 
expense of extraction and reduction high — about S15 per ton. Some of the works 
have been sunk to a depth of 400 feet, but most of the pay-quartz is obtained 
within 200 feet of the surface. 

9.— PULVEEIZATION OF QUARTZ. 

The main processes of quartz mining are extraction, crushing, and am;j!gama- 
tion. The extraction of auriferous quartz from the vein is like that of ores 
generally. Any person familiar with copper mining can in a few days learn to 
be a good gold miner. The quantity of copper ore can usually be discovered 
by a glance, but in auriferous quartz it is often necessary to pulverize a piece 
of the quartz, and wash the powder. in a spoon or little basin to see whether it 
will pay to extract. The cost of tunnels and shafts for opening mines in such 
rock as is usually found about the auriferona lodes is from ten to fifteen dollars 
per lineal foot. 

Ninety-five per cent, of all the crashing in California is done with stamps, TTie 
stamp ia a block of iron, weighing from 300 to 1,500 pounds, fastened to a 
wooden or iron shaft, usually iron. A battery consists of several stamps standing 
side by eide, and in most mills the number of stamps is, five or a multiple 
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of five. The stamps are successively lifted by macliinery, and then allowed to fall 
on the quartz. The height to which they are raised is from ten to fifteen 
inches, and each stamp falls from forty to eighty times in a minute. It is cal- 
culated that each stamp should crash a ton of quartz of ordinarj- quality in 
twenty-four hours. The mills usually run night and day. Of course, the amount 
of quartz crashed depends to a considerable extent on the hardneaa of the rock, 
the weight of the stamp, the height of the fall and the rapidity of the blows. 

The fineness lo which the i-ock must be pulverized depi nds on circumstances. 
The particles of gold may be very fine, so that the quartz must he reduced to 
an impalpable powder before they can be liberated; but if the particles of gold 
and the grain of the rock are coaree, or if the pulp is to go through a grinding 
pan, the quartz may be allowed to escape when many of the particles are as coai-se 
as sea-sand, or even coarser. The battery has on one side a screen of wire-cloth, 
or perforated sheet iron, with apertures of the size of the largest particles that 
mast be permitted to escape. A steady cnrrentof water runs through the battery, 
so as to carry away the quartz dust as soon as it is fine enough. The sheet-iron 
screens are punched with needles, and are known by the ni^bers. No. 7 screen 
is punched with a cambric needle; Nos. 3 with a darning needle. 

In Grass valley most of the mills use Nos. 3 and i screens ; elsewhere Nos. 
Nos. 4 and 6 and 6 are preferred. 

A multitude of crushers have been tried to break up the quartz before it is 
given to the stamps or other pulverizing apparatus, but the number in use is 
very small. Those principally in use consist of two heavy iron jaws, which are 
wide apart at the top, and close together at the bottom, and as they work back 
and forth, the quartz is smashed between them. The quartz is usually in pieces 
not larger than goose eggs when delivered to the batiery, and it is broken this 
size either by sledge-hammers, or by a large stamp, kept for the purpose of 
breaking up the large stones. 

The musket-ball pulverizer has been tried as a substitute for stamps, and the 
report is favorable, but the trial has not been sufficient to command the confi- 
dence of miners. It is an iron barrel which revolves twenty-four times per min- 
ute on a longitudinal, horizontal axis. Inside of the barrel are a number of 
chilled iron balls weighing an ounce each. The quartz is introduced in parti- 
cles not larger than a graia of wheat, and in two hours it is reduced to an im- 
palpable powder. 

Another pulverizer, that has been tried without attaining favor, is an iron 
star or wheel without a rim, which makes 1,000 or 1,500 revolutions per minnte 
in an iron casing. The quartz is thrown with great force by the arms against 
the casing and is dashed into fragments by the concussion. The easing is so 
made with little offsets that the quartz strikes at right angles, 

10.— AMALGAMATION OF GOLD. 

Much of the gold is caught or amalgamated in the battery. The stamps fall 
into an iron box or mortar, into which an ounce of quicksilver is thrown for 
every ounce of gold supposed to be in the quartz. If the rock is crushed fine 
in the battery, two-thirds or three-fourths of all the gold saved may he caught 
there, leaving one-third or one-fourth that escapes through the screen. 

After leaving the battery, the pulverized quartz in most mills runs down over 
copper plate which has been washed over with diluted nitric acid, and then 
rubbed with quicksilver till the whole surface is covered with amalgam. The 
particles of gold running over this surface adhere and foim amalgam; and when 
the plate is covered with gold it operates far more effectually than when the 
quicksilver is fresh. Gold unites more readily with gold amalgam than with 
pure quicksilver. The copper plate, which is the bottom of a trough or sluice, 
may be fifty or a hundred feet long, Kiistel in hia book on Nevada and Cali- 
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Jbmia processes of silver and gold extraclion (page 16) Bays, copperplates aa a 
means of amalgamation are " very imperfect and mostly abandoned." Imper- 
fect tliey may be, but they are still need in moat of the quartz mills of tbe Stat« ; 
and iu some of tbe best, or at least in some of those which produce the largest 
amounts of bullion. 

Between the copper plates in many mills are troughs in the bottom of which 
are laid coarse blankets, or gunny-bag, or oven cow hide with the hair on and the 
grain against the stream. Gold amalgam and sulpbureta are caught in the 
rough surface of the blanket, gunny-sack, or hide, which must be taken up and 
washed at intervals, which are usually not m>re than half an hour long. 

The shaking table used in amalgimition is a kug box with transvei-se divi- 
sions containing quicksilver. It in set horizontally tnd is shaken longitudinally, . 
receiving from 100 to 200 short jeiks m a mmute By these jerks tbe pulp is 
thrown back upon tbe quicksilver 

At the Hayward mine the pulp runa out from tbe amalgamating battery over 
a wide pine board, across the gram, and the appearance of the amalgam on this 
board is supposed to give the best indication whether theproper quantity of quick- 
silver is being used in the battery. If too much, most of tbe amalgam runs off, 
and the little caught on the board is in brilliant round globules, and if not 
enough, the amalgam has a rusty look. 

The arrastra ia extensively used for amalgamating, and it h ts the merits of 
cheapness, grinding well, adaptability to any place, kind of power, economy of 
water, and facility of working; but it is alow, and is therefore not in favor in 
large mills. 

Atwood's amalgamiitor, used in many mills at Grass valley, consists of level 
tiougbs, with quicksilver at the bottom; and over the troughs are boriaoutal re- 
volving cylinders with projecting spikes, which otir up tbe quicksilver and the 
pulp as the latter passes over the trough. 

Pans are coming into use slowly in the gold quartz mills — at least in some of 
the new onea lately erected in Grass valley. Ku.stel saya of pan amalgamation 
that it is " at present the most perfect gold manipulation," and by it "goldia 
extracted as close aa ninety-five percent, of the fire assay" — that is, if there are 
no eulphurets. [Nevada and California processes, page 63.) The general 
opinion is that from twenty to forty per cent, of the gold ia lost in the ordinary 
processes. The pans used are moatiy like those that wilt be described aa being 
usedin the silver mills of Nevada. There is, however, one pan not used for sil- 
ver reduction that has found some favor with gold miners. This ia Baux and 
Guiod'a pan, which has a tight fitting cover. The pulp runs constantly with a 
stream of water down into lie pan through a tube at the side, and tbe light mat- 
ter after being ground runs np andouttlirough a tube in the centre. There is thus 
a constant feed and discharge, whOe in nearly all the oilier pans a batch of ore 
is pot in and worked, and then taken out to make room for another batch. 

The Ryerson amalgamator is an air-tight chamber in which quartz that has 
been crushed very fine by some dry process is subjected to the influence of su- 
per-heated ateam for half an hour as a preparation for tbe quicksilver, which ia 
then introduced and converted by the heat into a vapor, in which form it is sup- 
posed to pervade the pulp aad get access to all tbe gold. Cold water is injected 
to condense the quicksilver, and the pulp is drawn up to be separated. 

II.— STILPHUKETS AND CONCEKTKATION. 

But after the pulp haa passe i through all tbe am■lI^am^tmg proc i?cs cus- 
tomary in gidd quartz milN it is found that in many res muth ^t the gold is 
lost because of the presence f f iiilph iieti of uon and copj er Ihe presence 
of the sulphurets appears to chill the quicksih er and prevent it from taking hold 
of the gold, and many particles of gold appear to be enveloped by them. The 
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gold can he separated from the pyritea, but. beretofore the separation has been 
affected mainly in establishments specially devoted to that purpose, and not in 
the i>rdiiiaiy mills. It is customary to save the sulphiireta audsell them to the 
Bulphuret works, or keep them until there may be (^ sale for them. But for 
the purpose of saving them, they must be separated from the earthy and rocky 
■matter in the pulp, and this is called conceatraiion. The sulphurets have a spe- 
cific gravity of 4.6, while quartz has a specific gravity of 2,6. By thia 
difference in density, it is possible to s;'parat.e the two. 

There are eevpral patent concentrators in use, all made of iron, and shaped 
like shallow pans. The one more used than any other has a bottom that rises 
from the edge to the centre, where there is an outlet through which the lighter 
material runs away. This outlet is, of course, not so high as the rim. This 

San turns on a perpendicular axis, and is shaken back and forth by two hnn- 
red short jerks per minute. A hole in the side is left open for the escape of 
the sulphurets, which flow out in a steady stream; and lower down is another 
hole, which is opened when the beavier matter is to be taken out. 

One of the best cheap concentrators is a long and wide rocker with a flat- 
bottom and a slight inclination. A boy can work one of these concentrating 
rockers for a large mill, and the cheapness of the machine and the slight power 
required for it are great advantages. The sulphurets are arrested by cleets in 
the bottiin of the rocker, and need to be twken out at intervals of half an tour. 

Any sluice serves also, to some extent, for concentration. 

13.— CIILOEINATION. 

The most approved method of reducing auriferous sulphurets is chlorination. 
As a preparation for this process the sulphurets are roasted. They are placed 
in an oven brought to a red heat, retained in that condition for about sis hours, 
or until the smell of sulphur has disappeared. After they have cooled the sul- 
phurets are sprinkled with water, shovelled over, and put into wooden tubs or 
boxes, so made that chlorine gas can be introduced at the bottom and made to 
rise all through the mass. The tub or bos is kept closely covered, and chloride 
of gold, which is soluble in water, is formed. After the lapse of four or five 
hours water is let in, and the chloride of gold is dissolved by it; the solution is 
drawn off into glass vessels, and some sneets of iron are put in ; the chlorine 
unites with the iron, and the gold falls as a purplish-brown powder to the bot- 
tom of the vessel. 

13.— GOLD IN LOOSE STATE. 

Gold mines are divided into the two main classes of quartz and placer, but at 
"Whiskey Hill, near the town of Lincoln, in Placer county, about thirty mile^ 
from Sacramento, a large mass of loose slate rock is found, containing consider- 
able pyrites and about six dollars of gold to the ton. The material is so soit 
that eight tons can be crushed by a stamp in a day. It is supposed that below 
the water-line a vein of hard auriferous copper ore will he founa. The mass of 
auriferous slate in the hill is large, and the mine is considered very valuable, 
one-balf of it having been sold for SITS, 000. Similar bodies of auriferous slate 
mixed with clay are found at Lander's rauch. Placer county, and at Telegraph 
Oity, in Calavei-as county, 

14.— PLACERS. 



Placer mining is decreasing everyyear. Everymonth witnesses the esha 
of some rich placer district, or its exhaustion at least for the present. It 
may be that m the future, when laborers can be employed for fifty cents per 
day, claims which cannot be worked now will he in aemand. 

There are large bodies of gravel that contain just gold enough not to pay, 
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at tLe present rates of water and labor, and it is evident tliat both must be 
cheaper after the lapse of a few years. 

But although land might pay the miner, it may pay the farmer BtiJI better, 
and the State should give every preference to the latter, who beautifies and en- 
riches the soil, while the miner destroys it. 

Notwithstanding the continuous decline of the placer mining interest for ten 
years past, there are yet, and long will be, very rich placers. Some of the de- 
posits of gold in clay and gravel are so protected that a score of years may 
elapse before they can be reached. On the sides and near the base of the Sierra 
Nevada are innumerable hills that are destined to come down before the hy- 
draulic pipe of the miner. One of these hills commences near the town of You 
Bet, in Nevada county, and extends sixteen miles up the mountain side, with a 
height of two hundred feet, and a width of a mile; and there is reason to believe 
that the foundation throughout its length is a bed of rich auriferous cement. 

15.— CEMENT MINING. 

The cement deposit is a stratum of very tough clay enclosing gravel and 
boulders ; and the clay is so stubborn that it will not dissolve in a sluice-box, 
and it has been necessary to crush it in mills. The material is heterogeneous ; 
the clay is soft under the stamp ; some of the gravel is hard, and other soft. 
The gravel is not auriferous, but it must bo crushed, bo as to permit the crush- 
ing of the clay. Several attempts have been made to separate the stones from 
the remainder of the mass without crushing them, but without success. As the 
stones contain no gold, all the power spent in crushing them is lost; but at 
present there is bo other way, nor is it probable that any mode of separation 
can bo devised. One stamp will crush from four to sis tons of cement per day, 
and the cement stamps are only about half as heavy as quartz stamps. The 
pulverization is not so fine as in ijuartz ; the sheet-iron screen through which the 
cement pulp escapes is punched with holes that vary from a sixteenth to an 
eighth of aa inch in size. The particles of clay that escape are bo small that 
they are easily dissolved in the water. The goljj is caught in the battery, and 
that which escapes through the screen is caught in the sluice. It is a singular 
fact that many of the hills of the present day stand upon the beds and precisely 
indicate the course of the streams of a former geological epoch. The existence 
of a layer of basalt or volcanic rock along the top of these hills indicates that 
currents of lava followed the streams, and after hardening protected the gravel 
under them from being washed away by the great aqueous agencies which wore 
down the rock and eafth in the neighborliood to a depth of more than two thou- 
sand feet in some places. So common are auriferous channels under the hills 
that the term " rim rock" has long been in common use among miners to indi- 
cate that part of the bed rock which separates the lowest portions of the channel 
from the outside of the hill on both sides. In some districts it is taken for 
granted that if a tunnel is cut into a basalt-covered hill at the proper elevation 
tlie channel of the ancient river will be found. 

16.— HYDRAULIC MINING. 

Most of the placer gold of California is obtained by hydraulic mining ; the 
most profitable placer claims, as a class, arc those worked by the hydraulic pro- 
cess; and the most prosperous mining counties are those which have the 
largest areas suitable for piping. The yield in some of the claims is as $100 
per day to the hand, and occasionally twice or thrice as much, but the ai'erage 
is probably $10 or $15, of which about half goes to pay for wages, water, and 
other expenses. 

H. Ex. Doc 29 5 
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17_KIVEE MIHING. 

Nearly all the liver beds have been washed, but they are waeh'^d over and 
over again, The rivera are tn be regarded as large aluicca into which all the 
fine gold that escapes from the adjacent mining operations is carried and de- 
posited ; and thna there are some river beds ihat pay for a short time to wash 
every year. The yield, however, is not large, and miners take to the rivers 
only as a last resort. 

In Trinity and Klamath comities, California, ihere is a large area of ground 
that is comparatively undeveloped ; and that is the best region in the State for 
the miner who wants to work on his own account, and on a small scale. Tho 
country is rugged, the climate wet and cold, the roads bad, and there is some 
danger of Indians, but on ihe other hand there is much gold to reward the 
skilful miner who !■* willing to face the hardships and dangers of the place. 

Ife —THE HAYWAED QUAETZ MIKE. 

The Hay ward claim is one of tho notable mines of California. It is situated 
on Sutter creek, Amador county The vein is peculiar in its character. 

The qnartz is in places almost a powder, and is mixed with slate and clay. 
The length of tl e ground worked la about one hundred and sixty yards, and 
both north and aouih the vein seema almost to disappear. The average yield 
of the rock la not high although some very rich and beautiful apecimens have 
been found m it 'ihe mine has been woiked since 1851, and the rock has al- 
ways given 1 good average jiehl, but it is during the last eight years that the 
mine has risen to much importance The total product is stated to be $6,000,000. 

The yield per ton and the nidth of the vein have been gradually increasing, 
and now at a depth of 1,200 feet the former is 825, and the latter twenty-five 
feet. The works are by far the deepest in the State, and as the month of the 
mine is estimated to be nine hundred feet above the aea, the lowest works must 
be three hundred below the surface of the ocean. Professor Wliitney speaks 
tbns of the mine, in the first volume of his geological report, written several 
years ago : " The vein is enclosed in a dark-colored, rather soft argillaceous 
slate. In the Eureka the mass of vein stone is from eight to twenty feet wide, 
but in the Badger it widens out suddenly to forty feet. 

" The length of ground worked in both mines is about four hundred and sev- 
enty feet; to the south of the Badger shaft, which is on the south end of the 
mine, there is hardly any quartz to be seen, and the lode, which is eight -feet 
wide on the north side uf the Eurckii, pinches out very rapidly in that direc- 
tion, ao that the body of quartz worked ia very short in proportion to ita great 
width, being almost a column, or chimney, rather than a vein. At the junction 
of the two veins there is a large maaa of slate and soft clay mixed with a little 
quartz, which is ofi.en in a state of fine powder. • # • • 

"Few if any mines in the State have been more uniformly and pennanently 
successful, while the yield of gold to the ton of rock stamped is quite low," 
19.— SIERRA BUTTES MINE. 

The Sierra Buttes qnarta mine is one of the most noted and most valoable 
mines in the State. Jt is situated at an elevation of 6,000 feet, on the aouth- 
western slope of the Downieville Butte, and twelve miles from the town of Dow- 
nieville. There are two lodes, but most of the auriferous rock is obtained from 
the cliff ledge, which averages about twenty feet in width, and of this about 
eleven feet in thickneas on an average are worked. In some piacea the pay 
streak is only two feet wide, in others seventeen. The average yiL*ld of the 
quartz is about eighteen doJlara per ton. 

The quarta is bluish white in color, and is very hard when first taken out. 
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but it crumblea ailter having been exposed to the air for a time. "The gold is 
disseminated in small particlea throngh the rock, and in moat of tbe quartz the 
metal is scarcely visible to the naked eye. There arefew sulpharets, and there- 
fore amalgamation is ea*^. About two-thirds of the gold is caught with quiek- 
Bilver in the batteries, alter leaving which tbe pulverized quartz is carried by 
water over about a hundred feet of copper plate covered with quicksilver, and 
then over a blanket, below which are some arrastras which are owned by differ- 
ent parties who pay for the tailings and the water. 

^ The following is an authentic statement of the annnal yield, expenses, and 
dividends since the mine came into the possessioa of the present company : 
Years. Yield. Expenses. Dividenas. 

IS57 $11,000 $15,000 «36,000 

1858 65,000 15,000 40,000 

1859 88, OOO 20, 000 68, 000 

l^tiO 120,000 37,000 83,000 

1S61 198. 000 48, 000 150, 000 

1862 16G. 000 54, 000 1 18, 000 

1 863 15S, OCO 57, 000 99, 000 

1864 90,000 75,000 15,000 

1865 196,000 64,000 138,000 

No assessments have ever been levied. The produce of the mine baa paid for 
all the improvements. The yield in 1866 is better than ever ; and the charac- 
ter of the lode has remained almost the same wherever they have worked it, 
without notable difference between the surface and the deepest workings. 

20.— THE ALLISON MINE, &c. 

The Allison mine at Grass valley is one of the richest and most productive 
in the State. It has been worked with almost uniform profit for ten years. 
The average thickness of the lode is about eighteen inches, and the rock yields 
from $30 to $1-50 per ton. According to the best information obtainable by the 
State geological survey 14,858 tons were reduced between March, 1857, and 
December, 1861, and the average yield was $50 per ton or $942,900 in all. 
Since the anmmer of 1863 the mine pays better than before. The lowest work- 
ings arc nearly 500 feet deep, and the lode at that depth is three feet wide, with 
rock that averages $100 to the ton. The owners refuse to give any state- 
ments of their receipts or expenditures, but tbe men employed in tbe mill aay 
the yield is 840,000 per month, or $400,000 for ten months' work in a year; 
and of this sum two-thirds or more is clear profit. Tho claim has been worked 
for a length of about 1,400 feet. 

The Norambagua mine at Grass valley has yielded more than half a million 
dollars in the last five years. The average yield of the ore is about $75 per 
ton. The deepest workings are 500 f«et from the surface, and drifts have been 
run ^1,000 feet along the course of tho lode. 

The following is a statement of the operations of the Eureka mine at Grass 
valley for the year ending September 30, 1866 : 

Receipts from bullion $r>31, 431 41 

Total expenditure at mine 198,648 44 

Dividends 90,000 00 

Net profits 368, 048 18 

Tons of quartz crnslied 11,315 00 

Average yield per ton 47 15 

Average cost per ton crushed 14 80 

Average cost of 1,500 tons 18 00 

Average cost of remainder per ton 13 75 
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The following is a statement of the operations of tLe same mine for four 
months eadiag September 30, IS66 : 

Receipts from bullion . . . : S248, 072 55 

Dividends 90, 000 00 

Total expenditure at mine 69, 430 04 

Net product of mine 1S7, 751 7S 

Tons . of quartz cniahed , 4, 227 00 

Average yitld per ton 60 33 

The Roeky Bar claim on Massachusetts Hill, near Grass valley, has prodoced 
about $1,500,000 in the last six yeara. 

The Princeton vein, in Mariposa county, has yielded $3,000,000 within the 
last twelve yeara, but lately it has produced very little, and fur a time work on 
it was abandoned. 

21.— THE SMAKTSVILLE BLUE GKAVEL COMPANY'S MINE. 

The richest placer mine in the State is that of the Blue Gravel Mining Com- 
pany at Smartsville, in Yuba county. The yield since March, 1864, haa been 
as follows : 

1864. March «9, 381 1865. May $24. 000 

May 24,275 June 50,118 

June 7, 000 August 24, 679 

July 22, 350 September 46, 500 

August 3,485 October 26,660 

September 49, 440 December 37, 000 

October 34,669 1866. Tebruary 23,746 

December 45, 093 April 43, 423 

1865.Jauuary ,2,723 Jnne 23,880 

February 24,051 August 42,494 

March 44,981 

Total 509,948 

The gold is obtained only when the sluice is cleaned up ; and the cleaning, up 
occurs sometimes at intervals of two or tbree months, and there ia no yield for 
the intervening months. The claim will continue to pay for many years, and 
probably it will be richer than ever, for the miners have not yet reached the 
ted rock. The claim covers an area of about a hundred acres on a long hill or 
ridge that stands over the bed of an ancient stream. The hill ia made up of 
numerous layers of gravel, sand and boulders, with a rim of rock at the bottom 
on each side of the hill. To get access to the auriferous deposit it was neces- 
sary to cut a tunnel 1,700 feet long through the rim rock. This work was com- 
menced in February, ISS."), by the company, which had a capital of $20,000. 
This sum was soon expended in cutting a tunnel, which in places cost $100 per 
lineal foot, and then money was borrowed and the debt ran up gradually to 
$60,000, 80 that at the end of 1859 the company had spent 880,000 and nearly 
five years of hard labor, with no certainty of any return. In 1857 they began 
to wash some of the gravel in the higher portions of the claim, and the expense 
was greater than the yield for more than two years ; but in 1860 this washing 
commenced to yield a profit, and in three years more the debt was reduced from 
$'60,000 to $20,000. In December, 1863, the tunnel reached the pay-dirt, and 
then it was necessary to sink an incline down from the top' of the hill so that 
the dirt could be carried ofi' by the water through the tunnel. It was a difficult 
matter to open this incline to so great a depth and get it into such condition that 
there vas no danger of the earth falling in and choking up the channel or kill- 
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ing the minera ; but at last this wna accomplished, and since then the company 
have reaped a rich harvest of gold. They are using 500 incbea (miners' mea- 
surement) of water per day, under a head pressure of 150 feet, at a cost of $75 
per day. They uae 125,000 pounds of powder annually in hlasting to loosen 
the earth so that the water can wash it away readily. A steady current, eight 
inches deep and three feet wide, of mud, estimated to contain four inches in depth of 
solid matter, mns through their sluice, and they use three tons of quicksilver at 
one time to catch their gold. They have sluiced away an area of twenty acres, 
100 feet deep, and they have built in ail four miles of fluming, much of which 
is not now in use. They expended $80,000 on theirfirsttunnelaiid have com- 
menced another iow^r down. It will coat «75,000 and will require three years 
for completion. 

The flume now in use is 3,000 feet long, and is paved alternately with wooden 
blocks set on end and flat stones set on the edge. The sections of block paving 
extend across the flume, and seventeen inches longitudinally, and the sections 
of stone paving are two feet long. The flume has an inclination of six and one- 
half inches in twelve feet. 

This company is the only one which baa mined steadily for ten years in 
the Smartsville district, with a profit for the whole period. Many other com- 
panies have spent immense sums of money and obtained no return. Others 
have made a profit for a year or two, but the general result has been failure. 
The Blue Gravel company succeeded only by tbe extraordinary and, it might 
almost be said, the unbusiness indulgence of their creditors, who might at any 
time for a period of seven years have come and taken the claim. As late as 
1862 the shares in tbe company were selling at the rate of $11,000 for the whole 
claim. When the enterprise, the patience, the perseverance, the privations, the 
risks of failure, the hard labor of nine unprofitable years, the faithful devotion 
of the stockholders to one another, and the generous trust of the creditors are 
considered, it must be admitted that the Blue G-ravel company have abundantly 
merited all their success. Many other claims of less value have cost their 
owners proportionately as much in money, labor, and patience. 

22.— PEOFITS OF MINING GENEEALLY. 

The business of mining has not been in any branch a source of much profit 
to the majority of those who have undertaken it in California. The proportion 
of California miners who have made fortunes within the last fifteen years is 
much less than that of the Illinois farmers. One of the chief sources of wealth 
in the United States oast of tbe Rocky mountains has been the increase in the 
value of land, but in the mining districts hitheiio there was little land to which 
a fee-simple title could be obtained. The largest income in the State of 1865 
ia that of Jules Tricot, who made in that year $182,511 by qtiartz mining and 
the sale of quartz mines, and the third largest ia that of James P. Pierce, who 
made $102,011 in placer mining. When, however, we come to examine the 
incomes of the miners generally, we find that they are small. 

The following ubie shows the nu nbor of adult white men in some of the 
mining counties, and the number of those who pay tax on an income of 
$1,800 or more, reckoned in legal tenders ; • 

Counties. No. white miners. No. incomes 11,800. 

DelNorle 2r,0 None. 

Klamath 700 5 

Trinity 700 10 

Siskiyen 2,500 2i 

Shasta 1,000 17 

Plumas 1,000 9 

Butte 1,000 13 
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Count c? 
Ne-v tda 



iOOO 
1800 
^000 



148 

66 



1,1 Dorado 

Amador 1200 18 

An f xam nation of the lists ehowi that moat of those who have these incomes 
are not mineib and that the proportion f those who have large incomes is 
greater m the agricultural diatncts and in the towns than in the minea \.s a 
jnatterot curiosity the list of incomes of Nevada cownty for 1865 is here ap 
pended w th the nimes of those who derive their income* from quirtz marked 
with an ajiteiiik, ii d tl ds who dci vu their incomes fiora placers mwked with 
a dagger 



?n 051 





NEVADA 


COUNTY. 


Anderson Joha 


$2,063 


Findler Thomas' 


Alger MoiKot 


6,341 


Fanlkner James 


Alexand*. Dt 


1,IX)I) 


Ford, Mann" 


Abbey Echardf 


2,515 


Fahey, John" 


Beld«n Davd 


4,868 


Fogarty Park' 


Bates C M 


2,5eo 


Furtt, hinun 


Bigelow t W 


2,400 


Furtt, Damel 


Bigelow L W 


1,689 


Felton Dl 


By%eJa es 


'2,490 


Gregory A B 


Brady A B' 


4,708 


Oepeard Oeorge 


2.064 


Gad, B 


Bennett J hn 


2,058 


Galaway Phillip* 
Greennelt J Wt 


Bourj Gt 


3,756 


Brown J H 


7,274 


Greenwell S Jt 


Bayl a J H' 


'j,a34 


Gaakill J Lt 


Black R Ct 


1,804 


Hawlej T P 


Bell, V G 


2,138 


Hinds, J W 


CoUey James 


1,983 


Hamilton M 8 


Crawford W II 


4,124 


Hunt,R M 


Clark Jonathan 


4,291 


Hodoe Tb mas 


Cash n Jol n 




Haskeo, W illiam* 


Cobn Jflcol 


lisgs 


HoDtBr John Rt 


Coleman Edwardt 


7,790 


Henry Samuel Tl 


Coleman J C 




Henderson, H 


Corbett E b 


2,963 


Henry, Wiiliamt 


Caldwell J J 


1,800 


Johnston Peler 


Cliff W IUq * 


5,280 


Johnston John 


Connolly Lllen* 


33,119 


Judson Orint 


Corbett John 


4,736 


Jndson Harwdt 


Colbert, M ha*l' 


4,735 


Kidd, George W • 


Cnrmak Ht 


.4,619 


Keeney George 


Cnill 8 Mt 


4,799 


Leavitt C C 


CruU J St 


5,362 




Cadwalader Nl 


27,190 


Larimer John' 


Deal M S 


2,400 


Lee, 8 Wt 


Davenport T T 


5,120 


Lloyd, Thomaa* 




7,500 


Leecb, Charles' 


Dorsey b P 


2,150 


Laney 1 houiast 


Dibble A B 


3,654 


Mackie H 


Dan el W 11 am* 


6,024 


Marviltus E Pt 


Domn Ceor-reD 


-t3,410 


Marsh. M L 


Dikeman S Ht 


2,032 


McFaihn 1 T B 


Ennght M cl aelt 


2,73B 


Marsh Charles 


Edwards J R* 


2,654 


Mason Jitmes B 


Eddy A HI 


3,138 


Maguire Thomas 


Everett, Henryt 


13,829, 


McDonall Gt 


Effinger John Ht 


3,400 


Mull, E Wt 


Enn a Ftaok t 


2,875 


Mraiau F' 


Finn nger R 


3, 420 


Northy Et 


Farqnhar R H 


5,400 


Nathan B* 


Pricot.J'' 


162,511 


Nickell 6 W 



5 07") 

6 025 
3 150 



2 6U9 
" 650 
5 260 
4 475 
2 >23 
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O'Connor, M.P $3,548 Stone J P $1,036 

Herce,A'' 6,900 Smith C ( J, 963 

PwT7, S.E 1,350 Swao i Bt 6,889 

Phillips, Henry 5,713 ShatJ n Chailest 1,893 

Pral«s,A* 89,681 Spoouer & ( t 8,019 

PollDier. Henryt 3,150 Smith Fraoeis 3,275 

Quine, Patritkt 14,313 Smith, Jacib 1,900 

Kicbards, F 1,833 Slieet^i L Ft 2,840 

Koads, W. H" 5,168 Tisdale W L" 4.884 

Rip6rt,S"-,- 80,096 Torson O 3,104 

Roberts, D.G' 31,400 Tower A O 3,806 

EeminsloQ, M. L" .- - 2,273 TuUy R W 2, 840 

Eosmussan, P* 2,4:t4 Turner O E 1,900 

Rosendale, C.Et 4,966 Trenberth J* 3,428 

Spence, E. F 2,650 Thomas Johot 2,025 

Sargent, A, A 6,321 Vlnian Bt 4,363 

Swithenback, J 2, 465 Whartenby Jt 25, IBS 

Scadftin, Henry* 2,951 Wrrie E G 2,494 

Silvester, H* ; 4,000 Watt R>bert'' 43,890 

Shaffer, George S, 453 Watt V. lilmm' 43,794 

Smith,C.W 2,400 Whiting L I* 2,750 

SmitLJohn 2,588 Williams Et 8,575 

Smith, Robert 2,588 Weil, A 2,960 

This list is marked by a gentleman well acquainted in tlie couuty, but a 
few of those whoso names are not marked may be miners. It appears that oat 
of 148 names, 42 are those of quartz miners and 40 of placer miners. It must 
be remembered, however, that Nevada is the most prosperous and the most 
productive mining county in California, and that the proportion of large in- 
comes among the miners is greater there than elsewhere. 

23.— DIFFICULTY OF GETTING GOOD CLAIMS. 

A fact which should never he overlooked on the Atlantic slope by persons 
who speak of mining is, that a good claim cannot he had hy merely making an 
effort to get one. It costs as much effort generally as it costs to get a good 
farm, or more. If the claim is open and its value is estahliahed, it can only be 
bought at a high price. If it is not open, years may be spent in opening it, and 
then it may prove to be haxren at last. That basjieen the experience of thou- 
sands. A list of the expensive tunnels and shafts undertaken in California and 
Nevada would include numerous failures after years of time and scores of thou- 
sands of dollars had been devoted to the labor. These things are not written, 
because few want to publish their own failures or to read about those of others ; 
and a number of those who own mines famous for their rich yields had to strug- 
gle along for years, barely paying expenses and exposed to the jeers or the pity 
of their acquaintances for their obstinacy in sticking to claims that could never, 
it-was said, be made to pay. It is unjust to the miner to assume that he is 
taking the public property without compensation. In most cases he has more 
tiian paid for it hy his labor, and although it may not yield him a good income, 
it is no more than a fair return for his enterprise and industry, and he should be 
allowed to enjoy it as a proper encouragement to others to devote themselves 
to the development of other mines. Many, indeed, think that even with unre- 
strained liberty to take the precious metals from the public lands, and with entire 
exemption from taxation, the pay of the miner is less than that of any other 
equally industrious and intelligent body of laborers in the country. 

24.— COMSTOCK LODE THE MOST PRODUCTIVE IN THE WOBXD. 

Although some rich argentiferous veins have been discovered in California, 
Idaho, and Arizona, they have not been developed sufficiently to enable us to 
say much of them ; and our remarks on the condition of silver mining on the 
. coast must be based chiefly upon the business as conducted in Nevada. During 
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the last three years there has heen no increase in the production, hut the geu- 
eral condition ia very satisfactory. The Comstock lode is now the most pro- 
duciive mineral vein in the world. A strip of land six hundi-ed yards wide and 
three miles long yields $12,000,000 annually. There is uo parallel to that in 
ancient or modern times. The other richest silver mining districts of the present 
century, such as Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Sombrerete, Durango, Chihuahua 
Alamos, Keal del Monte, Potosi, Cero Pasen, and ChaEarcillo, do not produce 
more than about $30,000,000 each annually, and the Comstock lode is now con- 
ti-ibuting more silver to the commerce of the world than any other fonr lodes. 
The total niimber of men employed in the mines and mills to obtain this metal 
is about 5,000, giving an average annual yield of $2,500 for each. The ore ia 
not so rich nor so abundant as it h^ been in some Mexican lodes, but a greater 
yield has been obtained by employing more machinery, llie general custom 
of the Mexican mines has been to employ men to carry the ore up out of the 
mine on their backs, and to transport it from the mine to the mill on mules, to 
pulverize it by mule power, and to stir it during amalgamation by tramping 
with the feet of men or mules. If water invaded the works it was hoisted by 
band or by horse whims. Thus a Mexican mine required a hundred men to do 
the work that can be done in a Nevada mine by twenty, and it was dif&calt to 
make loom for a hundred men to work within Buch narrow limits. Either tiiey 
were continually in the way of one another or most of them discharged, and the 
work advanced with corresponding slowness. 

The leading mines at Virginia City are marvellous for the extent of their 
works and the rapidity with which they extractand reduce the ore. The chief 
gold mines of California, high as iheu produ^it is, are small affairs when com- 
pared with the vast works of the chief silver companies of Nevada. 
S5.— COMSTOCK MISING COMPANIES. 

S. H. Marlette, surveyor general of the State, in his official report for ihi 



r 1865, gave the foliowing list of the mining companies c 
lode, with the accompanying statistics and remarks 
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1 cross cut. t Evidently an error, and much too large. 
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List of the minwg companies on the Comstoek lode, ^, — Continued. 
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ja 


« ■ 








s« 






-1 




Companies. 


i 


II 


t^ 




t 


a " 


gS 




J 


o 


J 


Sides 


sou 


'-oo 


200 


Best & Belcher 


2J2 


4<>9 


222 


Gould &. Curry 


92! 


821 


921 


SavBge 


7brt 


4% 


708 


Hale&^ol■CTOBB 


41)0 


TOO 


200 


Chollar Potosi 


1 434 


70(1 


700 


Bullion 


140 


*4 o 


4J0 


Exchequer 


400 


•a40 


None 


Alpha 


2Tdi 


bili 


-i78J 


Apple &. Bates 


^H 


(ion 


3H 


Imperial (Alt a) 


lie 


WJO 


118 


Bac(ii 


4i 


eoo 


4) 


Rice Ground 


13i 


5oO 


m 


Imperial <H andL ) 


4 


5o0 


4 


ChnllPBge 




554 


50 


Confidence 


130 


544 


130 


Bulk & Hamilton 


40 


'i44 


40 


Yellow Jacket 


<i,7 


4''(l 




Kentuck 


90 


0(1 


Shaft 


Crown Point 


540 


-01 


■40 


Belcher 


140 


520 


140 


Segregated Belcher 


JbO 




100 


Overman 


J iOO 


640 


1200 


North American 


2 000 


300 




Baltimore Amenuin 


2 000 


300 






32,264 




Deduct 6 feet in dispute between Imperial and Apple & Bates' Cos. 


6 






Total 


22,258 









" Tlie ' (3ead work ' (i. e., shafts, wings, tunnels, and excavations not in paj 
ore) of the Gould & Curry company equals about 12,750 lineal feet, (about 
2f-^ milee,) with an average cross -sectional area of thirty feet, or about 14,167 
cubic yards. 

" The companies enumerated above have excavated about §8 miles of tunnels 
and drifts, and about 5§ miles of shafts, wings, and inclines, exclusive of stopes 
on ore chimneys, which will amount at least to as much more, giving a total of 
at least 67^ miles. 

" The longest tunnel penetrating the Corastock lode is the Latrobe, 3,200 
feet ia length in a straight line, besides various branches, which was commenced 
in February, 1861, and is still being driven ahead. The above-mentioned com- 
panies have forty-four hoisting and pumping engines, which will probably 
average between thirty and forty horse-power, and give an aggregate of more 
than 1,500 horse power. The mines of the Comstoek employ seventy-six mills 
for reducing their ores, with an aggregate capacity for cmshing 1,800 tons 
daily, some of which are fourteen miles from the mines, the ore being trans- 
ported on wagons. 

" There is consumed annually by these companies about 22,265 corda of wood, 
at a cost of not far fiom sixteen dollars per cord, and a total co^t of more than 
one-third of a million of dollars; and they use about 15,540,120 feet, board 



•Evidently a 



or, and mu(^ too large. 
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re, of timber and lumber, all of wbieh mnst be transported long d 
on wagons, at a coat of about forty dollars per tbouaand, or a total cost of 



nearly two thirds of a 
a total annual coat of oi 



Thus, for wood and timber, 



Surveynr I 
of the quartz 



2S.— QUARTZ MILLS IN NEVADA. 

eral Martlett. in the report for 1865, gives the following figures 
1b in the State: 
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Capacity and machineTy of Comatock mills. 

The Mining and Scientific Press published the following quartz mills in Vir- 
ginia City and the vicinity, with the name, the number ot tone reduced per 
month, the number of stamps, and the kind of machinery uaed in redaction. 

Quartz mills in Virginia Ciiy and the vicinity, vntk the name, the number of 
tons reduced per month, the number of stamps, and the Mad of machinery wed 
in reduction. 



Location and name of 
mill. 


!i 




Eetnaika. 


Virginia City. 


900 
670 

1,000 
800 
400 

600 

1,000 

700 


20 
13 

22 
2] 
8 

la 

20 
16 


] 1 Wkeelor pans, 4 settlers, 1 small Varnoy pan 

and settler, I agitator. 
4 Hepburn pans and 4 settlers, wovkinfrSOO tons, 
■ wet : 4 luiQaces and 6 barrels, working 170 tons, 

12 wiieelcr pans and 4 settlers. 
24 KnoK and 2 Wheeler pans. 
24 Knox pans. 

and 3 large settlers. 
I Blake's breaker, 19 Wheeler pans,5 settlers, and 3 

grindera for grinding amalgam and work'g slum, 
4 improved Wheeler and 2 Hepburn pans, 2 tubs, 

and 3 settlers. 








Hoosier State 

Seven Mae C'lHon. 
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Quartz mills in Virginia City, !fc. — Continued. 



Locution and name of 
mill. 


is 


li 


Remarks. 


Wicfield, or Booth's. .. 
Goiild& Curry 


1,000 

3,502 
700 
600 

700 
200 

],350 
400 
475 
800 
300 

J.IOO 
900 
5<I0 
450 
750 

i.aoo 

1.300 
600 

650 
600 
500 
550 
600 

530 
550 
700 

1,260 

2,300 

600 
2,350 

750 
1,100 

J, 100 
500 
500 

500 

1,200 

500 

eoo 

2,400 

500 
500 


18 

80 
16 
15 

8 
26 
J4 
14 
16 

8 
44 
16 

d 

10 

• 15 

20 

20 

12 
15 
16 
12 
12 

10 
13 

15 

44 

40 

S 
20 

16 
24 

20 
10 
10 

10 

24 

30 

10 
30 


1 Blake's breaker.SHepbiirn pans, lgriQder,and 
4 settlers. 

39 Hepburn pans, 3 Vamey patis, and 31 settlers, 

2 Hepburn, '^ Wheeler, and 20 4-feet Knos pans. 
26 Knoi pau3, 2 Wheeler pans, and 2 seltlers. 

8 Hepburn pans, 2 grinders, and 4 settlers. 


G. Atwood' 9, Fl jDeland' s 

Gold Hill and Gold 
CaflO'n. 




Rhode Island Cr.P'tCo. 


8 Hepbarn and 10 7.feet Knos pans. 

14 tubs and 1 agitator. 

24 Knox pane, 6 6-feet tuba, and 4 settlors. 

56 Knox pans. 

18 Knox pans. 

74Knoipan3. 

J2 Wheeler pans, 6 settlerg, and 2 coneectcators. 

30 5.feet plain pans and 2 a^tatorti. 

26 plain pans and 1 agitator. 

8 Hepburn pans and 4 settlers. 

13 Hepbnm pans, 6 S-feet settlers, and 1 grinder. 

15 Wheeler pans, 5 lar^ settlers, and 2 grinders. 
2 Hepburn pan.?, 21 Wheeler flat-bottom pans, 1 

settler, and 1 agitator. 

8 Vamey pans, 5 settlers, and 3 a^tatflrs. 
6 Hepburn and 4 5-feet fiaC-bottom pans. 
6 pans and 4 settlers. 

6 Hepburn pans and 3 large settlers. 

pan. 
IS Enox pans and 1 settler. 
12 7-feet iron pans and 1 agitator. 

9 Wheeler pans, 5 settlers, and 1 agitator, 

12 Hepburn pans, 4 furnaces, and 10 barrels ; by 

wetprocoas, 1,000 tons; by dry process, 260 tons. 

30 Hepburn pans, 15 settlers, 2 agitators, and 2 

a Varaey pans and 4 agitators. 
15 Wheeler, 4 Knos, and 1 Vamey pan, pros- 
pecting battery and pan, 6 large settlers, and 10 

8 Wheeler pans, 4 settlers, and 1 agitator. 
1 Blake's breaker, 14 Wheeler and 4 Hepburn pans 
and 9 settlers. 

10 Wheeler pans, 5 settlers, and2 agitators. 
^ Hepburn pans and 7 tuba. 

a Wheeler and 2 Hepburn pane, 5 tubs, aud 2 

settlers. 
10 Vamey pans and 3 settlers. 
12 Heplmm pans and 6 settlers. 
6 Wheeler pans, 2 8- feel settlers, and 2 agitators. 
8 Vamey pans, 4 settlers, and 3 agitators. 
20 Wheeler pans, lOlarge size Wheeler settlers, 5 

agitators, 1 grinder, and 1 Blabe'srock breaker. 
24 Knox pans and 1 settler. 
6 Hepboni pans, 2 settlors aad 3 agitators. 
















Atiaf ..■.'.'.'.■;.:; 


Piute, Piute Co 

Pacific, Alpha Co 










Eicelsior 






On Carson riotr, from 
Empire to Dagton. 


























Birdaall & Carpenter. . . 


Illinois 
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Quarts mills in Virginia City, l^c. — Contiuued. 



Location and name of 
■ mill. 






Remarks. 


Imperial Cy.'s, Blai'k P't 
American Flat. 


2,400 

],400 
400 

800 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
700 
450 

1,795 


56 

23 
10 

15 
24 
!M 
20 
16 
10 
72 

60 


Blake's breaker, large size, 14 Hupburn pans, 27 
7-feet tubs, and 7 7-feet Betters. . 

14 Wheeler pans and 7 settlers. 
& Varuey pans and 4 settlers, 1 extra pan and set- 
tler for tailings, and 1 barrel. 

J2 Wheeler pans and 2 large settlers. 

16 pans, 8 settlers, and I grinder. 

16 Vamey pans, 6 settlers, and 1 Krioder, 

1 breaker, 16 Wheeler pans, and » settlers. 

1 breaker, 12 Wheeler pans, 6 settlers, and 1 agila'r. 

1 breaker, 8 Wheeler pans, and 4 settlers. 
Working only 36 stamps, (Freiberg process,)!) 

furnaces, 24 amalgamating barrels; work 43 
men ; fuU capacity of mill, 750 Ions. 

2 make's breakers. 8 furnaces. 20 barrels, 6 Var- 
ncy fljid 4 Wheeler and Randall pacs. 




Washoe Valley and 
•^iciaily. 


MftQhattanN. Y. Co... 


AtchiBon Savage Co 

Minnesota Savage Co... 


Ophir Co.'s 





It appears from this table that there are 331 Knox's pans, 226 Wheeler's 
pan'', 190 Hepburn's pans, S8 Vamey's pans, 94 plain pans, 24 Wakelee's 
pans, 213 settlers, 37 agitators, 12 grinders, 59 barrels, 77 tubs, and two con- 
centrators in use at these mills. Under the head of amalgamating machinery, 
though not strictly in place, the breakers are mentioned. The list includes 
63 mills, 1,226 stamps, 919 pans. The total amount of ore reduced per month 
IB given at 53,787 tons, hut the capacity is considerably greater, 

27.— THE PAN. 

The pan, which is the chief instrument used in the amalgamatiun of the silver 
ores of Nevada, is of east irou, two feet deep, and from two to seven feet in 
diameter — asually four and a half; to the bottom are fastened dies or movable 
pieces of iron which form a false bottom, and can be replaced by others when 
worn out. A shaft rises through the centre of the pan, and to it are fastened 
shoes or pieces of iron which are to run round over the false bottom and grind 
the pulp. Many of the pans have chnmbera at the bottom for steam, which is 
to keep the pulp at a heat of about SiOO". 

28.— THE WHEELER PAN. 

The above is a description of the genial features of the plain pan, the 
Wheeler pan, and the Vamey pan. The Wheeler pan has curved grooves in 
the bottom, running from the centre to the rim, to hold the quicksilver. To tho 
sides above the muUers are fastened boards so shaped as to throw thfe pulp to 
the centre. But for these boards the pulp would move as fast as the multer, 
sixty revolutions per minute, and might run over at the sides, and would not be 
brought into proper contact with the quicksilver at the bottom; whereas by 
throwing the pulp to the centre the current is broken, the heavy matter sinks 
to the bottom to be groitnd, and be mixed with the quicksilver. 
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29.— THE VAKKEY PAN. 

The Vnrney pan Las a flat bottom, and is made to grind as well as amalga- 
mate. The speed is gi-eater and the pulp thinner than in the Hepburn. Some 
vertical pieces of sheet iron, which rua -fi'om the side of the pan with a curve 
towards the centre, and in a direction contrary to that in which the muUer mns, 
bring all the pulp successively under the muller. Near the centre there are 
holes in the muller, into which the heavier matter sinks, and from there it is 
carried out under the muller, being ground aa it passes along. The muller does 
not reach quite to the side of the pan, so a little spape is left there for quicksilver, 

30.— KNOX'S PAN. 

Knox's pan, which is used more than any other, is the simplest of the pans. 
It is used to amalgamat* only, not to grind. Four boards, crossing one another 
at right angles, are set vertically in the pan, over the muUers so as to keep the 
sarface of the pulp still. If the hoards were not there the pulp would run 
round with the mullers and the ore would not be brought so well in contact 
with the quicksilver. ' The muUera run slow, making ten or twenty revolutions 
per minute. 

31.— HEPBURN PAN. 

The "Hepburn pan," as it is commonly known, or, as it is styled by the 
patentees, the ".Hepburn and Peterson pan," which ranks third in the extent 
of use, has a bottom shaped like an inverted cone, with sides sloping up fi-um 
the centre at an angle of 45°. The muller aeta on this slope, and the pulp, 
which is mixed with only a little water so as to make a. thick paste, runs up 
under the muller, flows inward over the edge, runs down over its upper surface 
to the centre, where it again turns to run up under the muller. Thus a constant 
current ia maintained, and every particle of the pulp is successively ground and 
brought into contact with the quicksilver. The Hepburu pan is made with hard 
iron mullers and false bottom so as to grind well, and if the ore goes in coarae 
it comes out fine. The muller makes from forty to sixty revolutions per mirjute, 
and a large pan will take half a ton of ore at a charge and amalgamate it 
thoroughly in three hours. 

33.— THE WHEELER AND RANDALL PAN. 

It is evident that the iron in Hepburn's pan must be ground as well as the 
ore, and that the grinding will be the gr(;ate8t at tiie sides of the pan and least 
at the centre. Thus it is that in the ilat-hottora pan it is frequently necessary 
to get new mullers and new false bottoms or dies. To remedv thia evil, and to 
make a pan in wliich, however much the wear, the muller shall fit close to the 
bottom, the Wheeler and Eandali pan was invented. The hottiom of this slopes 
upwards from the rim; but the slope, instead of being straight, aa in the Hep- 
burn, curves inward on the line called the tractory curve. Tlie muller has the 
same curve, and no matter how much it wears it always fits close to the bottom. 
The same inventors have another pau made on the same principle, but with the 
point turned down instead of up. These pans have not come into extensive 
use, but they are mentioned here to show what experiments have been tried in 
the mechanical construction of pans. 

33.— ESTIMATED YIELD OF VARIOUS MINES. 

According to the estimate of Mr. Marlette, the following companies had taken out 

before the Ist September, 1S65, the amounts set opposite their respective names : 
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Gould & Cuny SH, 000, 000 

Ophir T. 000, 000 

Savage 3, 617, 764 

Imperial 2, 500. 000 

Yellow Jacket 1. 891 , 9 IG 

Belcher 1 , 4(52. 005 

Total for sis companies 30, 502, 085 



34.— ASSESSMENTS LEVIED. 

The following table gives a few inatancea of the manr 
neen put into minee on the Coinstock lode ; 



n which money has 



Mines. 


Eect. 


'';=" 


Total asseas- 


YeHow Tacket 


1 mo 


$4no 


$480,000 


Siena Net ada 


3 UOU 






Alpha 










800 


2!5 


]ee,OTo 




t.00 


290 


174,000 


Be8t&,Beleber 


2~>i 


5B0 


J 19, 920 




4U0 


87a 


350,000 


"Wbite & Murphy 


210 


?()} 


63, ew 










Horth Potoii 


2 000 


140 


380,000 


Total 


i y8u,tiio 



This list does notincludeone-haifof the amount of assessments levied by well- 
known companies, and several millions have been advanced in cash by eapitalista 
ill San Francisco for prospecting and opening mines which never were hi.-ard of, 
except by a few who spent iheir money and their friends'. A Mexican proverb 
says, " It takes a mine to work a mine." 



The following figtircE 
taken from official repoi 



&.— THE GOULD AND CUKRY MINE. 

if the operations of the Gould & Curry Cor 



Tears. 


I 


s 


S 
1 


11 
II 


11 
If 


■ 


8900,743 
3,917,937 
4,tj9H,06u 
2,395,24-2 
908; 119 




8,427 
48,743 
ti7,443 
46,02-J 
37,890 


■34 ' 

29 
25 
J7 


SI 04 50 




61,464,400 

1,440,000 

ti)8,000 

156,000 


ie64 


73 43 












13,020,301 


3,67H,400 


188,525 


28 









The mine was not opened until 1862. and before it 
Bum of8175,000,or$14Sperfoot,-had been levied as 



to pay its way the 
■■■■le dividends 
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commenced in 1863, and for that year alone amounted to more tlian $1,000 a 
foot; and also for tho next year, aUbqugh very large suma were expended in 
building a mi!l and ia making otLer iniproT erne tits. The average yield of the 
ore, however, and the percentage of the dividends, "decreased with each year. 
The ore was uearly twice as rich in 1863 asm 1865, and the espeasea in the 
former year were greater tliaa the grosa receipts of the latter. 

The total number of tons extracted in four yearawaa 173,000, or a mass 
of 165 cubic feet, and Uie bnllion produced amounted to about 300 tons of 2,000 
pounds of 12 troy ounces each. The expenses of the mino and mill iu 1865 
were the following : 
Total expense at mine S609, 135 97 

Under this head come the following items : 

Labor at mine •. 29S, 055 62 

Contracts ior tunnels, drifts, &c 37. 323 50 

Lumber and timber 1 47, ;f82 1)2 

Freight from California 1 1, 357 86 

Total expenses at the reduction works $356,865 81 

Under this bead come these items among others ; 

Labor 160, 260 82 

Hauling ore to mill by contract '. 32, 489 83 

Firewood 206, 749 32 

Foundry work 33, 188 30 

Hardware 12,631 28 

Sulphate of copper 12, 747 66 

Quicksilver 9, 903 98 

Salt 15, 885 54 

Water 10,416 84 

Oil, candles, &c 8, 440 78 

Fitight from California 20, 9(13 89 

The following are further figures from the prcsidcut's report for lSij4 : 

Cost of exti'acting ores from mine, per too SIO 84 

Coat of reducing third-class ore at Gould & Curry mill 14 46 

Coat' of reducing third-class ore at Custom mills 21 82 

Cost of reducing second-class ore at Custom'mills 50 00 

Average yield of all ores reduced, per ton 50 76 

Aveiage yield of secoml-class ore 255 66 

Average yield of tbird-clnss ore at &ould & Curry mill 44 26 

Average yield of all ores reduced at Cuatom mills 45 IS 

The following is a stutemeut of the operations and expenses of tho Gould & 
Curry mill, (which, however, did not reduce all the ore produced by the mine) 
for the six months ending May 31, 1866 : 

The payof officers, generallaborers, watchmen, teamsters, &c.,was $U,354 S8. 

The cost of the driving power was, 110,565 87 for labor ; SS5,99C for' wood ; 
$2,618 for sundries; $9D,179 87 iu all. 

The cost of preparing ore for the batteries was, S8,913 23 for labor; $SS8 for 
sundries; $9,741 23 total. 

Tbe cost of the batteries was, $14,266 38 for labor ; $4,546 for shoes, dies, 
&c.; $2,003 for sundries ; total, "$20,814 38. 

Tbe cost of amalgamating was, $15,4^1 13 for labor; SI,363 for retort wood ; 
#12,037 for shoes and dies ; $5,794 for salt ; $12,256 for sulphate of copper ; 
$17,822 fur quicksilver; $2,232 for sundries ; total, $66,925 13. 

U'be cost of repairs was, $16,424 48 for labor; $15,402 for sundriest; total, 
$31,896 48. 
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i $79,945 97 for labor; $162,806 for r 



The total expense of the 
terial; total, $242,841 97. 

The amount of ore delivered at the mill was 20,744 tons ; the amount amal- 
gamated was 17,890 tons.. The difference of 2,854 tons " shows the loss of ores 
carried off in slimes." 

The value of the ore and of the bullion produced was the follitwing : 





Gold. 


SilTer. 


Samples. 


Toial. 




$185,765 12 
211,712 69 


1639,598 21 
448,036 76 




$895,363 33 




$507 73 







: that in the " valae of 
d did not fully 

a S36 90 ; the 



[The excess of gold in the " bullion produc 
ore," must be accounted for hy supposing tha 
represent the average value of the ore.] 

The average assay per ton was $46 13 ; the average yield w 
amount lost was 20 per cent. The total cost of reduction per 1 
was $13 57. 

The cost of reduction per ton was $0 80.23 for officers, watchmen, and la- 
borers; $5 54.37for driving power; $0 55,04 for preparing ore for batteries; 
$1 16.33 for batteries ; $3 73.50 for amalgamation ; $1 77.83 for repairs, and 
?13 57 in all. 

The expenses of the mine during the sis months were the following r 

The salaries of officers were $6,766, or 20 cents per ton. 

The cost of extracting ore was $103,043 99, or $3 06 per ton. 

Tlie cost of prospecting and dead-work was $68,631 04, or $2 04 per ton. 

The cost of accessory work, $56,308 38, or $1 67 per ton. 

The cost of improvements was $19,876 53. or 59 cents per ton. 

The total cost of salaries of officers, extraction of ore, prospecting and dead 
work, accessory work, and improvements was $254,624 93, or $7 56 per ton. 

The amount of ore produced was 33,705 tons. 

The amount of bullion produced from the Gould & Curry ore by outside 
mills was $227,035 81, and the total receipts of the company for six months, 
$908,119 So. 

The expenses were $254,624 93 for the mine; $243,131 97 for the Gould 
& Curry mill i $7,777 61 for assa:?s ; $128,404 83 for reducing ores at outside 
mills ; $27,285 53 for general expenses, and $6,375 76 for the boarding-house. 
Total, $667,600 63. 

36.— THE OPHIR MIKE. 

The Ophir company has tried and compared the yard, the barrel,, and the 
pan processes of amalgamation, and the general result of their experience ia 
that the yard process costs $30 per ton, and loses 20 per cent, of ibe metal ; 
the ban-el process costs $28, and loses 15 or 20 per cent, of the metal ; and tbe 
pan process costs $15 per ton, and loses from 35 to 40 per cent, of the metal. 
They have abandoned the yard process, as nnsuited to tbe climate and having 
ne advantages ; the barrel is retained for ore yielding $90 per ton or upwards ; 
and the pan is preferred for poor ore. Ore containing $150 per ton will yield, 
at 80 per cent,, $120 to the barrel, leaving $92 after subtracting $28 ia the cost 
of working ; whereas the same ore would give, at 65 per cent., a gross yield of 
$97 50, and a net' yield of $82 50 to tbe pan, showing an advantage of S¥9 50 
per ton in favor of the barrel. By the same mode of calculation ore containing 
$50 to the ton will yield $12 net to the barrel, and $17 50 net to the pan. Ore 
containing $30 to the ton gives about an eq^ual net yield t« the barrel and the 
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■pan. Tbe following are the lignres of some of the operal 
pany for the year ending November 30, 1 864 : 



3 of the Ophir c. 





Tons 
worked. 


Valoe. 


Yield. 


Cost 
per ton. 




4,554 
3,336 


8601,653 99 
299,825 85 


S519,703 38 
248.947 65 


«3a05 









Since 1864 the cost of barrel amalgama,tion has been reduced to $28 per ton. 

In 1865 the barrel and pan were used, and tho followiug figures show the 

amount of bullioH produced, and the sums and proportions of gold and silver 





Gold. 


Silver. 


TotaU 


Ratio of goia. 




$04,81(5 27 
115,029 16 


8179,747 61 
96,247 72 


8243, 563 8S 


96 per cent. 
54 per cent. 







The qualities of ore used in the two processes were different, but the proper 
lions of gold and silver were about the same ; and hence it appears that the 
barrel loses the gold and the pan loses the silver. The value of the ore sub- 
mitted to tLe barrel process in 1865 was.$33S,a73 61, and the total bullion ob- 
tained, including some not represented in the above table, was $269,337 94, 
showing a loss of 863,945 67, or IS per cent Tho bullion obtained from the 
barrels was worth SI 05 per ounce, and, therefore, must have contained a con- 
siderable proportion of base metal, since one-fouith in value was gold, and pure 
silver alone is worth $1 33 per ounce. Tho pan bullion was worth $2 31 per 
ounce, or more than twice as much as the barrel bullion 

37.— THE SAVAGE IHNE 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Savage Mining Company, 
on the lOch of July, 1866, Alpheus Bull, president, submitted a report, in which 
he said : ■ 

" By reference to the annual reports heretofore made I find the first ore taken 
from the mine was in April, 1863. The total number of tons extracted up to 
July, 1865, (26 months,) was 81,163, or 3,122 tons a month. The entire yield 
of bullion from the above number of tons amounted to $3,600,709 26, being 
an average of $44 35 per ton. 

" Buring these twenty-six menths there was disbursed $8,939,808 76, be- 
sides paying over $800,(100 in diridends. For reduction alone there was paid 
$1,682,701 44, almost fifty per cent, of the gross yield of the mine. 

" The total production of ores for the past year was 30,653 tons, of which 
there were reduced 20,535 tons, yielding bullion of the value of $1,303,852 91, 
or an average of $H 14 per ton, at a cost for reduction of $16 74 per ton. 
Notwithstanding there was le8s.ore extracted during tire year just ended, and tlfe 
average value per tona little less than the preceding years, yet the net earnings of 
the conjpany are in favor of last year's operations. The cost for extraction of 
ores the past year is certainly high, but this is justly chargeable to the esten- 
eive improvements in building machinery and explorations in the mine, the 
practical benefits of which will be derived by the stockholders at some future 
period." 

H. Ex. Doc. 29 6 
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The superintendeofB report for tbe year ending on the let of . 
Tives the following figures relative to the ore extracted ; 





Extracted. 
Tons. 


Total yield. 


Yield 
per ton. 


. 


435 
26,338 
3,878 


S93,aa0 04 

1,096,449 23 

63,034 54 


$a24 03 












30,652 


1,251,753 8J 









Average yield of all ore reduced, per ton, $42 38. 

During the last four months preceding the date of the report the cost of re- 
duction had varied from Sll 69 to $12 95 per ton. 

38.— THE YELLOW JACKET MINE. 

Tbe following statistics of the yield of the Yellow Jacket Silver Jtiniug 
Company for the year ending July 1, 1866, are taken from the annual reports 
made by the officers of the company : 

218 tons first-claas ore worked, yielded, per ton SHS 05 

53,307 tons Becond-clasa worked, yielded, per ton. 31 00 

1,479 tons sold, yielded, per ton 3 S6 

Average of all ore worked per ton ^L^ 

Gross product of bullion from ores worked SI, 690, 39i R2 

Gross product of ore sold ^- ^'^^ ^^ 

Total prodact 1,695,228 70 

Assessments to the amonnt of $300,000 were collected, and no dividends were 
declared during the year, but a debt of S379,77i was paid off and a surplus of 
8142,915 remained on hand at the end of the year. Among the expenditures 
&ve the following items : 

Crushing ore at outside mil!s #507,438 2S 

Crushing ore at company's mills - 352,178 81 

Total cost of crashing 859,617 04 

The term "omshing" here must include all the process of reduction, and the 
cost is about half the total yield of the ore worked. 

39.— THE CEOWK POINT MINE. 

It appears from the annual report of the Crown Point Mining Company for 
the year ending May 1, 18G6, that the recepts from the miue in that period were 
8669,191 37; the number of tons reduced, 18,259^; and the average yield per 
ton $37 33. Excluding about $8,000 of assay chips and bullion sold, there 
was $243,967 86 in gold and S437,207 27 in silver. The average cost of ex- 
tracting the ore was $8 97. The cost of reduction is not given precisely. 
40.— ME HALE AND N0ECK0S8 MINE, 

The Hale and Norcross Silver Mining Company own ,400 feet on the Corn- 
stock lode. They commenced operations in 1862, and worked on for four years, 
at great expense, before they found any considerable body of ore to reward them. 
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Tliey levied and collected asseasments to the amount of S875 per foot, making 
a total for tlie company of 8350,000 inveatcd before any return began to como 
in. In F^;bniary, 1866, 1,261 tena were* taken out, and the amount haa ainee 
steadily increased. September yielded 2,153 tons, and the eight months from 
February to September, inclusive, 16,986 tone, which produced $736,394 32 in 
bullion ; an average of S43 35 per ton. 

41.— THE IMPERIAL MINE. 

The total receipts of the Imperial Mining Company, from the beginning of its 

operations to-the 31st of May, 1866, were S259,133 80, including S50,000 of 

aflseaaments. The dividends paid amounted to S527,500. The following are 

certain figures for the yeara ending May 31, 1865, and May 31, 1866 : 

1865. 1866. 

Tons extracted ' 28. S36 34, 735 

Total yield $854,630 5fi $1,019,875 91 

Average yield per ten 22 14 S9 90 

Cost of extraction per tou _ 5 37 5 49 

The bullion for 1866 was worth S2 02 per ounce on average, the fineueaa in 
gold being .039 and in silver .942. 

The cost of reducing 11,404 tons of ore at the Gold Hil mill was $8 66 per 
ton, and at the Rock Point mill, {where 23,227 tons were reduced,) ®10 15 per 

42.— THE EMPIRE MINE. 

The followiug are extracts from a report made by Benjamin Lilliman on the 
Empire mine on the Sd of December, 1864: 

"Up to this time (November 30) this company have crushed, aince their 
OTganization on March 7, 1863. about 25,000 tons (of 2,000 pounds) of ores in 
their own and other mills, and have received from it, for the same period, in 
bullion, one million forty-three thousand seven hundred and twenty dollars and 
forty-eight 'centa (SI, 043, 720 43,) as appears by the bullion receipts which I 
have examined. The actual value received by tlie company in working their 
ores has been, therefore, $40 76 per ton of 2,000 pounds. The amount lost in 
tailings it is impossible te fix, but we are justified, from the general experience 
of the mills working on the Comstock orea, in assuming the loss te be at least 
one-third of the tetal value extracted," * * • • "There has never 
bueu an assessment on the mine, nor was there any capital stock paid in. The 
Kcminal capital was one million of dollars. But the mine has paid for every, 
thing, besides paying its fortunate owners ^308,000 above all coats and charges.' ■ 

" If from the balance of $731, 720 48 

"We deduct the cost of the mill in 1863 $60,000 

Mill in Virginia City • 75, 000 

Kewfilfaft and present improvements te 1S64 70, 000 

20.5, 000 00 



There remains for the presumed cost of mining and milling 556, 720 48" 



The president of the company, in his report for the year ending November 
30, 1865, says: 

"The receipts of the year, fromal! sources, amount to the sura of $.'>43,081 79, 
and the total disbursements to $525,129 79, of which $120,000 have been paid 
in dividends to stockholders." • • * • " At the mine, during the 
year, the main shaft has been sunk 133 feet, and drifts run, at vaiious levels 
965 feet, consuming 5^4,500 feet of timber." 
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During the year 20,500 tons were extracted from the Empire mine, and tlie 
bullion produced amounted to $485,542 49, including $185,452 aO in gold and 
SS98,929 96 in silver. The bullion was worth $2 02j per ounce ; weighed 
240,812.20 troy ounces before melting, and 239,707,95 ounces after melting. 

43.— PRODUCTIVE MINES OF KlIESE RIVER. 
The following Btatement nf the amount of bullion produced by the mines of 
Lauder county, Nevada, during the quarter ending September 30, 1866, ia taken 
from a report by the county a. 



Tons. 


Pounds. 


per ton. 


419 


659 


$176 82 


23 




85 71 


ay 


53(! 


2] 7 56 


H 


1,000 


83 83 


1 


403 


133 57 


2 


1,965 


128 64 


2 


774 


27(i 97 


5 


1,105 


36 35 


Ifi 
) 


1,237 


212 02 
86 46 


m 


l,ai3 




50 


im 




6 


],500 


133 90 


8 


568 


291 58 


4 


1,171 


259 93 


4 


88 


187 43 


17 


634 


107 75 


17 


563 


180 4a 


14 


1,800 


116 13 


39 




90 77 


28 




167 93 


2 


450 


161 64 


19 
1 


503 
1,233 


40 08 
87 19 


79 


1,000 


39 04 


237 




65 07 


5 


1,019 


166 00 


IGO 




156 83 


a30 




74 00 



Great Eastern ...... 

Korth River 

Troy 

Diamond 

Blind Ledge 

Semautbe 

Otheilo 

Eastern Oregon 

Poafer 

La Plate 

Cbase &, Zent 

Canada 

Eldorado 

Magnolia 

Wasiiington 

Moigan & Muncoy . . . 

Detroit 

Camargo 

Timoke 

Isabella 

Harding & Dickman 

R'ovidential 

Corlea Giant 

PolflOm 

Savage Conaol, No. 1 . 
Sav^e Consol, No. 2. 



44.~-YIELD OF VARIOUS SILVER DISTRICTS. 

The total annual yield of Landei* county, Nevada, (or, as it is often called, 
Reese Eiver region,) is about $900,000, and the yield of the Owyhee district io 
silver is about $1,500,000 ; bo thai this latter is next to Virginia City among 
the silver producing districts of the United States, and it has the resources to 
increase its production greatly within a few years. The yield of Esmeralda 
was nearly S1,000,000 in 1863, but it is now not $100,000, and the Humboldt 
district does not produce more than $50|000. 

45.— IMPROVEMENTS IN SILVER MINING. 

Althongh the silver mining at tiie Oomstock lode is not in a satisfactory con- 
dition, it is at least progressive, and there is a certainty of steady improvement 
for a long time. So far as the extraction of the ore is concerHed, there is nothing 
better anywhere. The pumping and hoisting are done by machinery of unsur- 
passed excellence. A machine has been invented for lowering men with safety 
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into the mine, and another for framing the timbers to be used in supporting the 
sides and roofs of drifts. It is in the reduction department that the chief defect 
p.iists. For a loDg time most of the ore was sent to custom mills, and as tliey 
were paid a certain sum per ton, it was their interest to reduce as much as possible 
without special regard to tlie thoroughnesa. For years thia waa the only method 
of obtaining, any return from most mines; and besides, it was in accordance witli 
the custom of the silver miners of Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, where for centu- 
ries the mines and the reduction worka have. belonged to distinct classes." 

But in time it became evident that the most productive mines must have 
reduction works of their own, and now they are provided with magnificent 
mills, in which the pvoeesaes of pulverization and amalgamation are carefully 
studied by many careful and competent men; and they will undoubtedly make 
valuable contributions to the metallurgy of silver within a few years. Although 
the expenditures in the large silver mines are immense, they are not extrava- 
gant. The general financial affairs are very carefully studied and strictly 
managed. The operations are so extensive, tbe amount of material consumed 
is so great, aud labor is so high, no small sums of money suffice. The comple- 
tion of the railroad from Sacramento to Virginia City will reduce the cost of 
wood, and of various other important supplies, nearly or quite fifty per cent, and 
will be followed by consequent reduction in the price of labor ; and the comple- 
tion of the Sutro tunnel will reduce the cost of draining and ventilating tbe 
mines and of extracting the ore. The railroad may be in vuvining order within 
a year; the tunnel will not be finished for several years at leaiit. 



SECTION 4. 



i. HistoriKal sketch of Jferada. — 2. Geography and producla of Nevada. — 3. Mines aud 
mineral ra30urc<i'S of Nevada. — 4, Miuing property, &c. — 5. General view of the mines 
of Sevada, Ory^n, Washington Territory, lltab, Montana, and Idaho, 

1. HISTOEICAL SKETCH OF NEVAD.:\, 

Boundaries. — The State of Nevada, erected from the former Territory of 

Nevada, extends easterly and westerly from thff .37th to the 43d meridian west 

from Washington, and from the 42d degree of north latitude to Arizona, hav- 

ijig Oi'egon and Idaho on tbe north, Utah on the east, Arizona on the south, and 

" H. G. Ward, in his book, on Mexico, speaks there of the reduction works in the leading 
mining districts of diat countiy : " Tlie haciendas are moBlly close to Gnanajuato, and 
ehong-U HOW in ruins, their numbor aud oitcnt attest both Uio former importance of the 
mines aad the opnlence of the leacatndores {amftlcamators,) by whom these esiensiva 
buildiiigswere raised. Few or none of them possesseu » sufReieney of water to iitoiic their 
uiaehinevy, for wliieh purjiOBe raulea were employed, and l4,0OO of these animals were in 
Jftiiy use (to wmrk the arrastraa and tread the ores in the patio) before tbe revolution. The 
resciUaderei purchased theit ores at the mouths of ttie shafts, relying entirely on their own 
powoi'i of estimating by the eye the value of the moutones (heaps) exposed for sale in such 
a inauner as not to make a disadvantageous bargain. la this science they attained grent 
perfuction ; for more foitunes were made in Guanajuato by amalgamaiioa worlts than by rai- 
ii ens themselves; while the extent Is) which the system was carried afforded to tie snccsssful 
adventarer the means of reallzlug instantly aimost to any amount. During the great 
). ^ jjjg), yieiijj of t(,e Valeuciana mine, sales were efiaeted to the amount of ^,UUI> 



teamalgaination works in order to turn his new bom riches ioaeconnt, many years niusl 
un.calapsed before the first Count Valenciana could have derived any advantage from his 
labors ; for when fortune began to smile upon them, the man who was destined in a foiv 
yeftiH lo rank as one of tiie rithoBt; individuals in the woiid did not possess a single dollai'." 
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California on the southwest and west ; comprising within its limita an area of 
80,239 square miles. This region was a portion of the territory acquired by 
the United States from Mexico under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, bclooging 
precious to its transfer to the " department of Alta California." Prior to its 
acquisition by our government it was inhabited only by the aboriginal races, there 
being no aettlements of civilised people, not even a mission, within ite borders. 
At the time of the discovery of silver in 1859, ten years after its first settlement 
by the whites, it contained less than one thousand inhabitants, which number, 
two years later, hgd increased to nearly 17,000,89 appears by the census returns 
taken in August, 1661 ; the estimated population of the State being at present 
between thirty-five and forty thoussind, at which number it has remained nearly 
Btationary for the past three years. 

The aboriginal race*. — These consist of three or four principal natioiis, 
divided into many small communities or families, sparsely scattered over the 
entire country. These nations are the Waslioes, inhabiting a succession of 
small valleys along the western border of the State, the Pah-Utahs occupying 
the balance and greater portion of the western; while the third division, the 
Shoshoues — hold the eastern part of the State. Some have considered, and per- 
haps properly, the Pannocka, a race dwelling in the northern and northeastern 
portions of the State, as a distinct uation. With the exception of the last named, 
these Indians, though often at variance amosg themselves, are naturally peace- 
ful and inoffensive, being distinguished less for their warlike propensities tliati 
a good mtured indifference as to what is going on around them. They have 
n man fested any great degreaof hostility towards the whites, nor seriously 

bj tit the latter entering and settling in their country, tbeir opposition 
g n rally tending no further than an occasional protest against the dcs true tioa 

f th p e orchards, upon the fruits of which they are largely dependent for 
th ir ub tence. Tlie Washoes, though the least numerous of these tribee, 
h e always been remarked for their honesty and friendliness towards strangers. 
These Indians, though somewhat nomadic in their habits, have their favorite 
places of abode, these being generally along the rivers or aboat the sinks and 
lakes where fish aud wild fowl are to be obtained. These localities usually form 
their winter homes, much of their time during the summer and autumn being 
spent in the mountains, where alone is found the pinon, a species of scrubby pine, 
the nut of which forms with them a staple article of food. These people culti- 
vate no land, depending entirely on the natui-a! products of the country for a 
livelihood, and as these are not numerous ot abundant they sometitnes suffer 
from want. They build no hou3fes, scarcely even a wigwam ; a few sage brush 
or willows put up to break the force of the wind, affording them, even in winter, 
ample protection. Few of them own horses, fire-arms, or other property of 
value, the whole race being distinguished for extreme povei-ty. Foniierly ihey 
dressed in the skins of wild animals, as many of them still do, the skins 'of the 
hare being chiefly used for Ibis purpose. Lattetly they are becoming addicted 
to a more civilized but scarcely improved style of dress, clothing themselves 
with the cast-off garments of the whites. The women are by nature modest 
and chaste, and, as among most savages, have to perform the greater part of the 
labor necessary to their own sustenance as well as that of the men. Taken as 
a whole, these cannot be considered a bad race of Indians, exhibiting few of the 
savage and murderous traits that distinguish the tribes further in the interior; 
and though shiftless and indolent they are not averse to work where favpvable 
opportunities offer. Many of them are now employed by the whites, being found 
very usefiil in various kinds of unskilled labor. Two reservations have been set 
apart in the State for the use of these Indians ; hut as yet no thorough and sys- 
tematic measures liave been adopted for retaining them at these places or for in- 
structing them in the arts of civilized life, nor is it likely that much will be 
accomplished towards that cud through the agency of these n 
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their intercoiirae with the whites these people have hccome demoralized, and the 
iocreaee of physical maladies araoag those of them thus exposed haa already 
Bessibly dimiQiehed their numbers. 

First aeltUmmU by the whites. — The first settlements within the limits of 
this State were made in 1848 by the Mormons, some of whom, in passing hack 
and forth betwe^ California and Salt Lake, observing the excellence of the 
land, located in Carson and Washoe valleys. The following year they were 
joined by a few adventurers, who, attracted by the gold discoveries in California, 
had made the journey overland, but stopped on finding here the object for which 
they had set out. From this time the population gradually increased, nntO, in 
the summer of 1S59, it had been swelled to the number already stated, notwith- 
standing most of the Mormons had meantime left, having, by a mandate of the 
church, been ordered to repair to Salt Lake. Up to this period the crossing of 
the Sierra Nevada, in the absence of wagon roads or oven toleiable trails, was 
an arduous task ; yet quite a good many came over from California, bringing 
provisions to exchange for the famished stock of the immigrants, and findmg 
here good pasturage, some remained and finally became permanent settlers. 
Meanwhile a few were drawn from that State by the gold diggings or a mere 
love of adventure, a few also being added by the overland iinmigration, thui 
making up a population so considerable in a country difEculC of access and 
otherwise possessing so few attractions. 

The gold discovery. — This event occun'cd, as above intimated, in the summer 
of 1849, being the result of examinations made by a party just arrived on their 
way to California across the plains. The first gold found was at a point near 
Carson river where the emigrant road crosses Gold canon, and where the town 
of Dayton now stands. This canon is a deep ravine coming down from the 
high range of mountains six miles to the west, and along the eastern slope of 
which the Comstock, the great silver-bearing lode of Nevada, is located. The 
bead branches of this ravine cut the Comstock lode at a number of points, the 
deepest of these cuts being at Gold Hill. A portion of this lode is distinguished 
for its anriferouB character. The particles of gold having been released from 
the masses of quartz at this place W the process of disintegi-ation, were subse- 
quently washed down the canon and deposited in its bed and along its banks, 
flie finer portions being canied still further down and left upon the bar at its 
mouth ; hence the origin of these placer mines. That this is the primary source 
of these deposits is apparent, not more from the nature of the case than the 
character of the dust, which ia so far alloyed with silver as to be worth only 
from $10 to $12 per ounce, corresponding in 4his particular with the gold ob- 
tained by crushing the surface rock at Gold Hill. The pay realized in these 
diggings for the first few years was very good, averaging nearly an ounce a day 
to the hand; but it finally declined {until in the fall of 1859, when they were 
mostly given up) to less than a third of that amount. The nuinber of men en- 
gaged here in gold washing varied from 90 to 100 ; a majority of them, towards 
the last, being Chinamen, who continued working in a small way for a year or two 
after the diggings had beeu abandoned by the whites. The total amount of 
gold dust gathered from these placers ia estimated at between three and four 
hundred thousand dollars. Some rate it much higher, affecting to believe that 
the Chinese took out larger sums than they reported. At no other place, except 
Gold canon, have placer mines of any extent or value been found as yet in the 
State of Nevada. In Six Mile canon, a ravine running parallel .to and a short 
distance below Gold canon, some trifling deposits were found, the following up 
of which led to the discovery of the Comstock ledge. Some surface mines, of 
nan-ow extent but considerable richness, were also found in 1S57 near Mono lake, 
then supposed to be within the limits of Nevada Teri'itory, hut afterwards ascer- 
tained to be in Cahfomia, For several years these paid fair and in some in- 
stances large wages, and a town of over a thousand inhabitants sprung up at 
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that point. The town, however, as well as the diggings, is now nearly deserted, 
bnt little having been done there for the past five yeai's. There are in the vicinity 
several email quartz ledges, showing in the croppings much free gold. In 1860, 
some of these were worked by arrastras driven by water power, very good results 
being obtained, and it is thought by many these ledges could be worked on an 
extensive scale with profit, wood and water power both being convenient. At 
a number of other points, as on the forks of the Carson and Walker rivja, in 
Washoe valley, near Virginia City, and elsewhere, placer deposits have from 
time to time been met with, bnt in no case have they been lasting or remaikable 
for richness, none of them having been worked for more than a short period, and 
all being now abandoned ; and though the most diligent research has been 
made during the past, six years in nearly all parts of the State, no mines of thia 
class, of any great extent or value, have yet been discovered. At the same time 
there are, as is well known, in almost every quarter of the country, lodes of 
auriferous quartz sufficiently rich to pay for reduction when worked for gold 

Discovery of nlner. — Unlike the findingofgold.the discovery of silver in Nevada 
was afortuitous event, having been brought about in this wise: Theminers working 
up Six-Mile cafion, when near its head, and a little below where the Comstock 
lode crosses it, encountered, mixed with the auriferous earth, a black metallic 
substance, which gave them much trouble, being, oa account of its weight, diifi- 
cult of separation from the gold. Tliis was in the year 1858. and, although 
they were thus led to notice this substance, being ignorant of its value, they 
did not inquire into its particular character or attempt to trace it to its origin. 
It was to them simply a cause of annoyance, and, as snch, to be avoided or got 
rid of aa easily as possible. Having finally, during the suhseqnent winter and 
spring, worked up this gulch until they were in the immediate vicinity of the 
Comstock lode, it became expedient to dig a reservoir to hold the water used ia 
washing, this being obtained from the ravines above; aud, although a line of 
rich surface earth had before been traced up to this point and considerably 
worked, it was not until this excavation was made that the deposit of silver ore 
in place was discovered and laid open. Nor did the magnitude of the event 
come to be appreciated and made generally known until the month of June 
following, when intelligence of it first reached Oaliforaia. What little merit 
attaches to the discovery, though claimed by divers individuals, would seem to 
belong chiefly to one James Fennimore, or Phinuey, as he was usually called 
on this side the mountains, and who was the first to locate a mining claim on 
the Comstock ledge proper. This claim, made more than a year before, covered 
the exact point where the silver was first found, it being on the north end of 
the original Ophir ground, and near the south line of the Mexican Company's 
claim. Here a mass of rich silver sulphnrets, mixed with free gold, came quite 
to the surface, this rich deposit, carrying an increased quantity of gold, having 
subsequentlybeenfound to extend for aconaiderahle depth below,being especially 
rich in the ground of the Mexican, or, as it was then moi-e commonly termed, Span- 
ish Company. Phinuey, who, like most of the pioneer miners of Washoe, as the 
country was then called, was of a generous and improvident disposition, where- 
fore, having gotten ahe*ad a few dollars, and being ignorant withal of the great 
value of his ground, sold it to his companion, Henry Comstock, for a trifling con- 
sideration. The latter, though comprehending better than Phinney the value of 
this property, had so little appreciation of it« real worth, that he congratulated 
hhnself on being able to dispose of it shortly after for a few thousand dollars, 
having, however, the further satisfaction of imparting his name to this remark- 
able lode. Nearly all the valuable claims on the Comstock ledge, as far south 
as Gold Hill, had, within a few months after the discovery of silver, passed 
from the possession of the original locators and owners into the hands of more 
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infelligent or weahhy men, leaving the former claes, who might ao easily have 
become millionairea, generally ijuite poor. 

Before jjroceecling to a more particular description of the Comatock ledge, 
and of the mines and mining operations generally of Nevada, it may be expe- 
dient, aa contiibuting to a better understanding of what muat be said in that 
eunnection, to give a brief outline of the physical geography of the State, its 
natural resources and productions, climate, agriealtural capacities, &c. 

2.— GEOGRAPHY AND PEODUCTS OF NEVADA. 



lis system of mountains, plains, and valleys. — Viewed as a whole the State 
of Nevada, in common with the great American basin or deaevt of which it 
forms a part, may be considered an elevated plateau, having a general altitude 
of more than 4,000 feet above tide-water. Traversing this lofty plain are 
numerous chains of mountains, separated by valleys having a width varying 
from five to twenty miles, and usually about equal to that of the adjacent 
mountains measui-ed through tbew bases. The course of these valleys is, as a 
general thing, parallel to the" main axes of the mountains, which have, for the 
most part, a northerly and southerly strike. These mountains vary in height 
from 1,000 to 5,000 feet above the common level of the country, having, there- 
fore, aa absolute elevation of from 5,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea. For a 
distance of nearly 300 miles the Sierra Nevadas form a natural harrier along 
its western and southwestern border, the boundary line between this State and 
California running partially upon lis summit and partially along or near the 
eastern base of this range, which, though not here attaining its greatest altitude, 
has, nevertheless, within the limits of Nevada, a general height of more than 
7,000 feet,.a few of the loftier peaks reaching a height of 10,000, These 
mountains do not on this, as upon the California side, slope to the plains 
with a long and gentle declivity, but pitch violently down, having precipi- 
tous sides throughout their whole course. They are covered nearly every- 
where from base to summit with a growth of terebinthine forests, consisting 
of a variety of pine, spruce, and fir ; well adapted to make superior lumber. 
There are also a few otlier scrubby trees, of but little value, and at one or 
two points groves of tamarack. No oak or other hard wood of any size 
is found on this slope of the sierra, nor, indeed, in any other part of Nevada. 
The alternation of motiutains and valleys- mentioned is preserved with much 
regularity throughout the State, being most marked in the central portions 
thereof. Sometimes the former contract or are so broken up as to transform 
the valleys into broad plains or basins, some of which are open and unob 
structed, while others are covered with isolated buttes or clusters of tugged 
hills. Sometimes, also, these mountains seem to lose all order, being grouped 
in confused masses, or have an axis at right angles or otherwise nearly 
transverse to the trend of the principal ranges. As in the Sierra Nevada, 
these interior chains contain many peaks upon which, in spots sheltered from 
the sun, the snow lies all summer; and while some of them are comparatively 
well watered, sending down perennial streams from their sides, others contain 
but little or are wholly without water. This is especially the case with those 
in the more western and southern portions of the State. 

Among these ranges, sometimes at short intervals, gaps or low passes are 
mot with, affording easy crossing places, some of them being so low and smooth 
as to offer no serious obstacle to [he passage of loaded wagons, and through 
which railroads could be constructed with the greatest facility. In their geo- 
logical structure these mountains, though varying somewhat, have many fea- 
tures in common, the mass of them being composed chiefly of sienites, elates, 
and granite; limestone and porphyry are also common rocks. In places, the 
evidences of volcanic action are abundant, though not apparently of recent 
date, though lofty, and in many instances having their sides deeply channelled 
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by miinevous ravines, or, aa ttey are more commonly called, caSons. The 
mountains of Nevada are not remarkable for boldness of outline or a generally 
rugged aspect, fbe imce jagged peaks having been rounded into dome-like shapes 
by the process of disintegration. In some cases, however, these still shoot up 
into splintered and spire-like summits, presenting a contour particularly sharp 
and striking. Most of these ranges are sparsely covered with bunch grass, and 
also with scattered patches of piiion and other scrubby trees, three-fourths of 
their surface being destitute of any kind of timber. Along some of the streams 
that flow down their sides are narrow strips of alluvial soil suitable for gardens, 
dud which, sometimes spreading out at the points where these streams debouch 
upon the plains, afFord a sufficiency of arable land for small farms. The moun- 
tains fona, of course, the chief repositories of the mineral wealth of the country, 
though metalliferous deposits of apparent value have, in some instances, been 
met wiUi in the valleys or out upoo the plains. As the mountain chains o ten 
continue their course for a hundred miles or more without break or deviation 
from their general coiu-se, so also do the intervening valleys extend longitudi- 
nally for a like or even greater distance without interruption, and with an in- 
clination so slight as to be imperceptible by the eye. These valleys, owing to 
the breaking np or recession of the neighboring mountains, sometimes spread 
out into plains of great extent, while in other cases they sweep around the ends 
of the mountain ranges and open into other valleys, being on the same level or 
having a plain but little diiferent from their own. In some instances these ad- 
jacent yalleya are separated only by a low ridge or swell of land, so trifling as 
to offer no serious impediment to the construction of wagon roads or railways, 
either of which might, if following a generally northern and southern course, 
run for hundreds of miles'over an almost perfect level. But while these valleys 
are longitudinally so nearly level, tiiey all have a gradual slope from the bases 
of the lateral moimtains towards their centres, giving to their transverse sections 
a curved or basin-like shape. Through a few of them runs a stream of water 
supplied from the mountain rills on either hand or about its sources. Most of 
these mountain streams, being small, sink out of sight, being absorbed by .the 
dry and porous earth as soon as they reach the margin of the valley, leaving the 
latter without any general stream flowing above ground through its midst. In 
cases where there is a sufficient accumulation of water to cause a stream to 
run above ground through the valley there is usually a strip of arable or meadow 
land along its margin, the quantity generally being proportioned to the 
magnitude of the stream; Carson, Eeese river, Umashaw, Paradise, and Pahra- 
nagat valleys being examples of this kind. This strip of good land is often 
but a few rods wide, again spreading out to a mile or more in extent, while in 
many places, as where the banks of the sti-eam are high, it disappears altogether. 
In some of the valleys, aa Ruby, Big Smoky,- Toquima, &c., there is much 
good land, though there is no open stream flowing through them. In these 
cases the rivulets from the mountains, though they disappear oa reaching the 
valley, no doubt make their way underground to its centre, and percolating 
through the earth cause these fruitful spots bv a system of natural irrigation. 
Other valleys, again, owing to an absence of these mountain streams, are deati- 
tute of even the smallest amount of good land, or at least of such as can he 
made available for agricultural purposes, much of the soil being rich but unpro- 
ductive, because of its aridity and lack of means for irrigation. These valleys 
are nearly all treeless, not even a abrub larger than the artemisia being met 
with, except in a very few of them ; the exceptions being confined to those 
having large streama of-water running through them, such as the Carson, 
Truckee and Humboldt, along which are a few scattered cottonwoods and wil- 
low, the latter of very little use. Along many of the mountain streams a simi- 
lar gi-owth of timber is met with, as welt as birch and other trees, all of a small 
size. The more extended plains are marked by a greater degree of sterility 
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and dryness than other portJona of the country, all of these being destitute of 
wood and moBt of them but scantily supplied with grass and wholesome water, 
much of the latter being so warm or highly mineralized as to be unfit for use. 
These plains are, in fact, for the most part, nothing but absolute deserts. This 
system of valleys, and plains so enclosed by mountains and sometimes connected 
wiih each otlier, constitutes a series of basins, each having a drainage of its 
own, but scarcely any of them au outlet to the sea. To this mode of drainage 
Nevada, as well as many other parts of the Great Basin, is entitled for some of 
its most peculiar topographical and geological features, this common receptacle 
of the gathered waters becoming, according to circumstances, a lake, a meadow, 
an alkali flat or a salt bed. 

The ainkt. Hough) and lakes. — As stated, but a small portion of the waters 
of Nevada are supposed to reach the ocean. That very little does so through 
surface channels is apparent, some holding to the rather questionably theory 
that much of it makes its way thither through subterranean passages. How- 
ever that may be, certain it is the surface accumulations are by no means great. 
But it must be considered that the fall of rain and snow is limited, while, owing 
to the aridity of tlie atmosphere and earth, evaporation and absorption take 
place rapidly. The only considerable lakes in the State aie those formed by the 
waters of the Carson, Walker and Humboldt rivers, and bearing the names of 
these streams, respectively, together with Pyi-amid late, receiving the waters of 
the Truckee river. To Lake Taboe Nevada can hardly lay claim, two-tbii-ds 
of it being on the California side of the line. There are, besides the above, a 
number of smaller lakes in different parts of the State, the most of which are 
not only of limited area but extremeW shallow, which latter is also the case with 
the Humboldt and Cai'son. Pyramid, the largest of the number, being thirty- 
three miles long and fourteen wide, has a gi-eat depth ; the Walker, neaily as 
large, being also quite deep. Carson lake has a diameter of about twelve miles, 
being nearly circular; the Humboldt being somewhat smaller. The waters of 
these lakes are impregnated with alkaline and other salts to a degree that ren- 
ders them unpalatable, and in the case of the Humboldt, especially at low 
stages, scarcely fit to drink, blowing from several of these lakes are streams 
carrying their surplus water and discharging it into other and still more shallow 
lakes situate a short distance below ; the former of these are, in popular lan- 
guage, called doughs, the latter sinks, implying that here the water finally 
disappears or sinks, which is not i-eally the case, the sink of the Carson, forming 
also that of the Humboldt, having a greater area than either of those lakes, and, 
though extremely shallow, never wholly drying up, as some of the smaller 
lakes often do. Honey lake, ordinarily quite an extensive body of water, in 
seasons of extreme drought, wholly disappears. The little lakes formed in the 
spring by the Wemissa, Unnashaw, and similar streams all dry up later in the 
■eaeou. 

Alkali flaU and mud lakes. — As geographical obje t h n me 

respects closely allied to each other, being identical 1 at n x t nd 

different' conditions; the alkali flat is often the mul Ik d d up and 
the mud lake the alkali flat covered with water. Wl f q ntly 

happens, the surface of a valley or plain is eomp d t 1 y th 

substance impervious to water, the latter, at^er he. y u 11 11 t 

upon these spots, and spreading out sometimes cov a 1 xt t f 

country. These bodies ot water generally dry up in a t w d j w k at 
farthest, though some of them that attain a greater dej h m f a I g 
period, in some cases, until quite late in ihe summer. The beds of these lakes 
being almost perfectly level, they are never more than a foot or two deep, gene- 
rally but a few inches ; yet usually being clear and calm, and reflecting the 
surrounding mountains with the greatest distinctness the stranger is led to 
believe them a very formidable body of water, an illusion that is effectually 
dissipated on seeing the wild fowl wading far out iuto them, or on riding through 
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them arid finding they rarely ever reach above his horse's knees. These places 
■whether coviiriid with water or not, unless the road be thrown up and trod hard 
during the dry season, are dif&cult of passage in wet weather, particularly to 
loaded teams. When the mud lake dries up, an argillaceous sediment is depo- 
sited on its bottom, often impi-egnated with alkaline matter or other salts, which, 
being white, and frequently hardening until it glistens in the sun, give to these 
spots a marked and desolate appearance; eo hard do these surfaces sometimes 
become that a heavily loaded wagon fails to cut through them, and animals 
passing over scarcely leave a footmark behind them. In other cases, these flats, 
or a portion of them, remain soft the year round, the water coming within a few 
inches of the surface. In these cases a constant efSoreecence of saline matter 
is going on, the sublimated particles being deposited upon the surface and oa 
tlie surrounding shrubbery, if there I* any near by, which is not apt to be the 
ease, tha soil being so much covered withwater and so mixed with agents un- 
friendly to vegetation that the wild sage and greasewood, the least dainty of all 
plants, fail to get a foothold upon these flate. Not even a moss or lichen, or the 
most lowly fungus, ever lives there. "While these alkali flats and mud lakes ' 
are found in nearly every section of Nevada, the most extensive are met with 
in the northwestern part of the State, where in wet seasons they cover hundreds 
of square miles. 

Its rivers and sireams. — ^Nevada, considering the extent of its territory, is 
remarkable for its lack of streams of any magnitude. It has not a navigable 
river — scarcely more than one or two streams that in most countries would be 
called a river, within its borders. The Humboldt, the longest and largest river 
in the State, is, at ordinary stages, fordable in many places, as are all the others, 
nearly everywhere along them. The habit, common on this coast, of desig- 
nating so large a class of diminutive streams as rivers, is apt to give them an 
importance on the map which tUey do not deserve. Reese river, though having 
a length, traced from its source to its sink, of nearly one hundred and fifty miles, 
is not over ten or fifteen feet wide, with an average depth of about two feet ; 
other streams, popularly termed rivers, being still smaller. As a general thing, 
the rivers have a hurried current, with occasional rapids, though nothing like a 
cataract or even a tolerably-sized cascade is known to exist in the State. 

Flowing through broad valleys the immediate banks of the streams ai-e apt to 
be low — ^in the case of the smaller ones, only a few feet above the water. Reese 
river, a good type of this class, flows through a canal-like channel, with parallel 
banks, composed of clay and sodded quite down to the water, which at ordinary 
stages is from two to ten feet below the adjacent plain. Except far down, it 
never dries up and scarcely ever overflows its banks. It disappears at one or 
two points along its course, there being here no channel above ground. At 
these places large meadows are formed, and having diffused itself throughout 
their whole extent, the water reappears below, sometimes at several points, and 
being again gathered into one channel, flows on as before. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that in itSi passage through this meadow the water, from being 
perfectly limpid as above, has been turned to a milky color, though not per- 
ceptibly altered in taste, the discoloring matter being probably a species of clay 
containing no deleterious or offensive properties. Reese river, after running 
with no other interruptions than these for nearly one hundred miles, begins to 
diminish, standing only in pools along its course, which are separated, often for 
a considerable space, by the more elevated portions of its bed or patches of 
meadow land. The stream only at high water continues to run along this part 
of its route, when it makes its way nearly to the Humboldt, finally disappearing 
in a tule fen that dries up in the fall and winter, the seasons of greatest drought, 
or at least of lowest water in this country. The Wemissa, Umashaw, and 
many other streams terminate in a similar manner; these marshy spots, like 
those where the larger rivers find a tenniiias, being commonly called sinlts. 
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The water in moat of the rivers and creeka is wholesome and palatable through- 
out their entire course, that of the mountain rills being always excellent. The 
lower the stage of water and the further we go down the stream the more im- 
pure it becomes ; the water of the lower Humboldt being, late in the season,* 
hardly fit to drink, owing to the accumulated impurities here diffused throagh 
a smaller Tolume. In consequence of the waste from evaporation aud absorption, 
most of the larger streams lose as much water from these causes as they gain 
from their tributaries, of which they have very few, imparting to the rivei's of 
this region the further peculiarity of being quite as large, and sometimes even 
larger, near their sources than they arra at their points of termination. The 
Humboldt supplies a good example of this kind, it being considerably smaller 
where it enters the lake than it is two hundred miles above, throughout all 
which distance 't can ha dly be said to have a single tributary, not a stream of 
y z d ha g ug d y into it, even in the wet season. Aa before stated, 
f h m Tsell as the valleys through which they flow, are 

f mb he a , with few and inconsiderable exceptions, being 
hned h m u a n In the Reese River vaUey proper, nearly one 

h nd d m h re not a stick of timber large enough for a fence rail, 

n nj h ua n being quite as badly off in this respect. "Without 

nd n g bu e verdure, these immense valleys and plains pre- 

f h m p a y dreary and monotonous appearance, many of the 
ju y m g appellation of desert, so often applied to them. The 

^ u h k ng rom the mountains is alvjays good, and, as in somo 

f h a g h en nerons and occasionally quite large, they become 

b ta of mpo tan n y as supplying the ordinary wants of the inhabit- 

a bu as n h h means for irrigation and a considerable amount of 
p puis ve pjwer, then decent being uniformly gceat. The narrow strips of . 
alluvial lanifound along some of these mountain rills, as well as the bottoms at 
their mouths, are generally covered with a growth of scrubby trees, consisting 
of birch, willow, cottonwood, &c. All the lakes, as well as tlie larger and some 
of the smaller streams, contain fish, some of which, the mountain trout, are 
excellent The fish taken m most of the lakes and along the lower portions of 
the streams, however, aie of an inferior kiad, or the better species deteriorated 
thiough the impuiities of the water. 

• Springs — thermal, mineral and otherwise. — In the matter' of springs, Nevada 
n considerably better off than in regard to streams of running water, the former 
in ^omp parts of the State being quite numerous, many of tliem, either aa to size, 
tompeiituie, oi the composition of their waters, justly ■ accounted geological 
eunu-'ities ihey occur at all attitudes and under nearly every peculiarity of 
condition, laige and small, deep and shallow, cold, hot and tepid; in a state of 
ebullition and quiescence, impregnated with every variety of mineral and metallic 
substance, and perfectly pure Sometimes they are found isolated, and at others 
btanding m groups Some send off steam and emit a gurgling or hissing noise, 
\\hjle others do neither Some of these groups contain as many as forty or fifty 
springs, varying from one foot to thirty in diameter, and iu depth from two 
feet to a hundred or more.- In shape they incline to be circular. 

The mineral and thei-mal springs ai-e usnally situated upon a mound or tumulus 
formed from the calcareous or silicious particles brooght up and deposited by 
their own waters. These mounds often cover several acres, their summits being 
raised to a height of forty or fifty feet above the adjacent plains. In some cases 
the sides of the springs are formed of these limy or silicious concretions, raising 
them in huge basins several feet above the level of the mounds themselves, 
while in others they are composed simply of earth or turf. The water in most 
of them is soft and agreeable to the taste when cold, and so transparent that the 
minutest object can be seen on the bottom of the deepest spring; even the 
small orifices through which the water enters being distinctly visible. Fre- 
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Suently a hot and a eoM spring are aitaateso close togetherthat a person placed 
etween them may dip one hand into each at the same time. From most of them 
a email stream issues, the water in many merely keeping even with the top, 
"while ill others it does not rise so high. Occasionally one is met with that has 
ali-ea4y become extinct, a condition to which others seem rapidly, and perhaps 
all are gradually approaching. These fountains, hoth the thermal and mineral, 
are much used hy the lodians as a cleansing or curative meani, and there ia 
little doubt bat some of them possess rare medicinal virtues. Several of them 
have already become places of much resort with invalids, the sulphurous and 
chalybeate waters being found particularly efficacious in a variety of diseases. 
To the Steamboat springs, in Washoe county, the largest number have thus far 
repaired, more because of their greater accessibility than their superior sanitary 
properties. A few of these hot springs are sabject to a tidal action, belching 
forth at times lai^e quantities of water, followed by a subsidence that may last for 
months or years. 

A chemical analysis of the waters of Steamboat springs shows them to con- 
tain in various proportions the chlorides of sodium an i magnesium, with soda in 
difFerent forme, lime, silica, and a small per cent, of organic matter. Similar 
tests made of the waters from other springs disclose nearly the same constituent 
salts, with the addition in some cases of sulphur and iron. Some of the cold 
springs, especially those found in the larger valleys, are quite as remarkable for 
their depth and dimensions as the thermals. It frequently happens that the 
streams from the mountains, after sinking, reappear in the form of springs along 
the sides or out in the middle of the valleys. Some of these are of but ordinary 
size, while others are immense pools, from twenty to eighty feet in diameter, 
and over one hundred feet deep, some of them sending off considerable streams of 
pnre cold water. Not all the cold springs, however, are free from disagreeable 
or deleterious minerals ; many of those found on the plains being Wghly offen- 
sive and injurious. Prom some of them even animals, though suffering with 
thirst, refuse to drink. 

The salt beds. — These constitute not only a notable feature in the chorogra- 
phy, but also an important item in the economical resources of Nevada. There 
are a number of these salt fields in different parts of the State ; they, like tbe 
alkali flats and mud lakes, being confined to the valleys and plains in which 
they cover the points of greatest depi-ession, the most of them being adjacent t<f 
or encompassed by a belt of alkali lands. The heavier deposits are, no doubt, of 
lacustrine origin, occupying what were formerly the basins of inland seas or ex- 
tended salt lakes. Their formation, it would seem probable, was brought about 
by the subsidence of these lakes through evaporation or other more violent 
causes, whereby the entire saline contents of their waters were collected and 
precipitated at these points, the strata of clay interposed between the different 
layers of salt being the result of fl.oods occurring at various periods. Situate, 
however, in valleys from which the waters, having no escape, spread out over 
large surfaces and soon evaporate, leaving the salt and other solid substances 
with which they are charged behind, the formation of these saliniferous beds 
may, perhaps, be sufficiently accounted for by tiie agents and operations now in 
action, without presupposing the existence of otbei-s about which less is known. 
Of the considerable number found in the State, three of these beds at least 
merit special notice, because of the abundance and purity of their product, and 
the facility with which it can be gathered. That at Sand springs, Churchill 
county, seventy miles east of Vii^oia City, extends over several hundred acres, 
a portion of it being covered with water to the depth of a few inches. Under 
this is a stratum of pure coarse salt nearly a foot thick, and which only requires 
to be gathered iu heaps or thrown on a platform in order to drain off the wator, 
which is soon accomplished, when it is ready for sacking. Under this top 
layer is another composed of clay of equal, and, in places, of greater thicknesB 
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beneath which again occurs another body of gait, bat of what magnitucie ia 
unknown, the ascertainment of this point heing of no practical moim^it, inas- 
much as the salt taken out above immediately reforms, the apace soon filling up 
with new depositions from the super-satuvated water. This bed is owned by a 
company who take out from it over half a million pounds-of salt per month, 
the mills and reduction works about Virginia City obtaining their supplies here. 



snsumin^ the most of this large quantity, a little beiftg ground up for table 
The company dispose of' this salt ready for sacking at $30 per ton on the 
ground, the freight to Vireinia being about $30. Having their own teams, 
however, they are able to deliver it at the mills for $40 per ton, a sum consid- 
erably below what the freight alone would be for transporting the article from 
San Francisco, whence, for several years at first, it was wholly derived, the 
freights at that time varying from $120 to $180 per ton. At these prices, ad- 
ding first cost — say $12 per ton — many thousand tons were consumed by the 
mills in Nevada prior to 1863, when they began packing it in from the salt 
pools situate forty-five miles southeast of Walker lake, whereby the price was 
somewhat reduced. These pools, like the water at Sand springs, being super- 
satm'ated with salt, deposit it to a depth of several inches about their borders, 
renewing it in a short time when taken away. Ailer the discovery of the bed 
at Sand springs, it being much nearer Virginia, salt ceased to be brought to 
that place from these pools, though the mills about Aurora still continue to ob- 
tain their supplies there. To the cheapened price of this community is the 
present diminished cost of reducing silver ores in Nevada somewhat due, the 
annual saving thus effected being in some of the larger eatabHshments equiva- 
lent to a hundred thousand dollars or more. 

About fifty miles north of Sand springs, being also in Churchill county, 
though near the line of Humboldt, is another and still more extensive salt bed 
than that already described, its superficial area being nearly twenty square 
miles. It does not differ, except in extent, from that at Sand springs; 'the water 
here also, instead of covering, coming only to within a few inches of the surface. 
At this place there is first an incli of dry white salt on top, then six inches of 
wet, overlying a stratum of tough mud, or blue clay, a foot and a half thick, and 
filled with cubical ciystals of salt, some of them several inches square and bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to ice. Under this clay comes another layer of clean, 
coarse salt, reaching downward to an unknown depth. This field is also owned 
by a company who have erected a railway for running out, a platform for dry- 
ing, and a house for storing their salt. Owing to its distance from the chief point 
of consumption, Virginia City, but little of this salt has been sent to that place, 
though the Humboldt mills and those at Austin, in part, have drawn from here 
their supply. Large as is this bed, it is surpassed by another situate in Nye, or 
possibly in Esmeralda county, the location of- the boundary between the coun- 
ties being not yet well settled. This deposit is about one hundred and twenty 
miles S. SW. fi-om Austin, and seventy miles in the same direction from lone, 
the shire town of Nve county. This bed covers more than fifty square miles, 
over nearly all which the salt, clean, dry, and white, being the pure chloride of 
sodium, lies to a depth varying from six inches to two feet. This is the surface 
deposit, what there may be below never having been ascertained, nor does it 
matter, the amount in sight being ample to supply the wants of the whole 
world for centuries, could it but be readily furnished at the noints where 
i-equired ; and though at present of so little avail, when railroads come to be 
extended into these regions, there is no doubt but salt can be shipped to Califor- 
nia, and perhaps to more distant localities with profit. Though sold on the 
ground by the companies claiming these beds at one cent per pound, and some- 
times for less, this salt should be afforded at a price scarcely more than the bare 
cost of gathering it up — in most instances a mere nominal sum. Upon the great 
saliniferous field of Nye county millions of tons could be shovelled up lying dry 
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and pure upon the surface to a depth vaiying from six inches to three feet, with 
most likiSLy still more heavy hodies below. This, hke the more limited beds 
elsewhere, is claimed hy private individuals, either under some of the various 
land laws of the United States, or enactments of the State of Nevada, or per- 
haps hy lirtue of certain regulations similar to those adopted by the mining 
community, and which hitherto have constituted the tenure of their mining prop- 
erties. As a means of guarding against combinations that might unduly en- 
hance the price of a commodity so largely used and so indispensable in the re- 
duction of silver ores, it might be expedient for the genoral government to take 
measures to prevent these salt beds being so completely monopolized hy private 
parties, as is otherwise likely to he the case. Besides these more extensive beds, 
there are numerous plains upon which the salt is deposited to the depth of an 
inch or more hy the process of efdorescence, the soil being damp and impreg- 
nated with saline matters to a greater or less degree. At these spots the salt, 
generally mixed with a small percentage of foreign matter, such as soda, lime, 
or magnesia, is gathered by simply scraping it in heaps upon the surface, which 
operation must be performed in the dry season, the smallest amount of rain 
causing it to dissolve and wholly disappear. It reforms, however, with fa,ir 
weather, and when removed is speedily replaced by new depositions, being in 
this respect like the heavier beds, practically inexhaustible. This admixture 
of foreign matter does not seem to impiur its value for the reduction of ores, 
though rendering it unfit for culinary uses, From one of these plains, sitnate in 
Big Smoky valley, forty-five miles south of Austin, the mills at that place and 
elsewhere in the Reese river region obtain their principal supplies of salt, it being 
furnished on the ground at one cent a pound ; and as the average cost of liauling 
to the mills is not over twenty dollars per ton, the latter get thig article at a 
comparatively moderate price. Upon these salt fields there are no signs of ani- 
mal or vegetable life, though it is a singular circumstance, that coming up 
through the saline incrustation, near the edge of the largest of them, is a fine 
spring of pure cold water; similar springs being found either upon or in close 
juxtaposition to others. The deposits of salt in this region are nirt confined to 
these beds or plains ; it sometimes occurs in elevated positions, the strata often, 
in the aggregate many feet thick, being imbedded in hills and mounds of such 
extent as to almost justify their being called mountains. One of these, situate 
in the newly created hut not yet organized county of Lincoln, in the extreme 
soutlieastern corner of the State, covers an area of several thousand acres, the 
layers being composed of cubical blocks of salt, often a foot square, nearly pure, 
and as transpai-ent as window glass. There are elsewhere in the State other 
mounds of salt, the strata separated hy layers of earth, simikr to this, but none, 
so far as known, of equal magnitude. 

Lujnber and /arf.— The only timber in the State capable of makmg realiy 
good lumber is that growing on the eastern slope and along the base of tlie Sierra 
Nevada mountains. A species of white pine is found in scattered groves on 
some of the mountains in the interior and eastern part of the State, bnt the 
trees are comparatively pmall, not more than two or three feet in diamefer and 
forty or fifty feet high, the wood being soft and brittle. As we have seen, there is 
hut little timber of any kind in the valleys, most of them containing none at all, 
wbile many of the mountains are equally destitute. The prevailing tree, where 
there is any east of the Sierra Nevada, is the pinon— a species of scrubby puie, 
having a low, bushy trunk, from six to twelve inches through and from fifteen to 
thirty feet high. Having a close fibre and being full of resin, it is heavy and 
hums well even when green, being equal to moat kinds of bard wood in the 
amount of heat it gives out, and constituting a very valuable kind of fuel. 
Mixed with these forests of pinon there are sometimes a few juniper trees and 
mountain mahogany— neither of any service for lumber, though the latter, when 
dry, is an exc^lent fuel. Along most of the larger streams, as stated, there ar^ 
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a few cottonwooda and small willows ; wliile, in. some of the monntein canonB, 
tlicse, togp.tlier with birch, ash, and cherry, are found, all, however, of a dwai-fiah 
growth, and, though eervieeahle^or fencing, not of much «se for making lumber. 
With such a scarcity of good timber the better qnalitiea of lumber command 
high prices in most parts of Nevada, Thos, at V'ii^nia City, though withia 
eighteen miles of the best timber lands, the price varies from $40 to $60, accord- 
ing to kind and quality. The further we go east the fiigber the price rules ; 
the same quality of lumber that can be bought at the mills in the sierra for $20, 
in Carson for S30, and in Virginia City for S45. per thousand, costs S120 in Aus- 
tin, where, at the same time, that made from the white-pine growing in the vicinity 
can be booght for ®60, and flre-wooii for a little more than half the price it is 
in Vii-ginia, Mach of the lumber employed in the erection of raillH and the 
conatrnclion of machinery about Austin, as well as a large proportion of that 
used on other buildings in that place, has coat fi-om $120 to $200 per thousand, 
it being considerably cheaper now than it was several years ago. Worthless as 
this piiion is for the purposes of Inmber, many of the houses in the smaller towns 
in the interior are built of it>— a face being hewn upon two sides of the stick, 
which is then set on end, the houses being constracted on the stockade plan. It 
is also used, where easily obtained, for building corrals, and to some extent for 
fencing ; but, being hard and knotty as well as of small size, it requires much 
labor to prepare it for even the most common use. Wherever this tree is at all 
abundant, fuel can be obtained, delivered at the mills, for from $4 to $■'> per cord, 
and sometimes a little less. In most parts of Churchill and Humboldt counties 
the price is higher, owing to the greater scarcity of timber or the difficulty of 
getting it down fi-om the mountains. In Star City and Unionville, Humboldt 
county, juniper — a very poor kind of fuel— costs from SIO to $13 per cord. 
Where timber is scarce, sage-brush and other resinous shiuba — these being found 
nearly everywhere in the country — are used for fuel ; even some of the mills, as 
the Sheba in Humboldt, and several others, having employed them wholly or 
in part for generating steam, for which purpose they answer very well, save the 
trouble of keeping the furnaces supplied, because of the rapidity with which they 
are consumed. In Virginia City and vicinity wood now coats from $12 to 116 
per cord, the price varying with the quality. These are about the rates that 
have obtained there since the settlement of the place, though at times much 
higher have ruled when the season was inclement or the article scarce. Coal, 
or rather lignite, has been discovered at several plaees in the Stsite, yet none of 
these depoaiis have as yet furniahed more than a few hundred tons of fuel, nor 
have they thus far been suffieienlly developed to determine their capacity and 
value in this respect. At Crystal Peak, on the Tniekee, near the California line, 
a considerable amount of work has been done in the exploration of coal-beds " 
supposed to exist at that point ; and the prospect for finding there a large deposit 
of at least a moderately good fuel, is by experts considered encouraging. Beds 
of peat that burns well have also been found at one or two places in the Stat«. 
A railroad — which can now be counted on as likely to be built within the next 
two years, connecting the Virginia mining district with the heavy forests of the 
Sierra Nevada — must tend to greatly diminish the cost of fuel and lumber, both 
of which ar3 required in enormous quantities in the business of raising and 
reducing the ores, the erection of buildings, timbering the mines, &e.; the 
sums annually expended on this account, though scarcely so large now as for- 
merly, amounting to over $2,000,000, nearly one-half of which it is believed 
might be saved through' the aid of a railroad. When the Central Pacific rail- 
road, now in rapid progress of construction across the sierra, shall have been 
built down the Tru^ee river — as it is calculated it will be within a year and a 
half from this time — ^it will pass a point not more than sixteen or eighteen miles 
distant from Virginia City, which would be the length of a branch road required 
for connecting this place with the main trunk, and through it with the heavily 
H. Ex. Doc. 29 7 
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timbered mountains only six or eight miles west from the point of interaection 
of the two roads. The suggestions made with reference to the propriety of 
preventing a monopoly of the salt-fields by private individcala might perhaps be 
extended also to the wood-laDcIs, more especially in the interior luining disiriets, 
■where these lands are limited in extent, and where, although the requirpmentB 
for fuel will probably be great, large tracts have already been secured in the 
manner alluded to by private parties or companies. 

MINES AND MIKEEAL RESOURCES OF NEVADA. 

Various minerals. — Nnt only the precious, hut also many of the nseful metals, 
ae well as a large variety of mineral subsiances, are met with in the State of 
Nevada, nearly all of them widely diffused and some of the latter in such abun- 
dance aa cannot fail to i ender them commodities of economic value when greater 
facilitioB shall exist for transporting them to the points of manufacture or 
consumption. Besides the saliniferoua basins already described, ores of copper 
and iron rich in these i-espective metals ; hods of sulphur, from snme of which 
this mineral can be obtained quite pure, though generally mixed with calca- 
reous or other foreign matter ; deposits of lignite and possibly Inie coal, though, 
so far aa explored, Nevada is not a strongly marked carboniferous region ; 
cinnabar, gypsum, manganese, plumbago, kaoline and other elays nseful for 
making pottery and fire-brick ; mineral pigments of many kinds, together with 
many of the moi'e important salts and varieties of alkaline earths ; soda in all 
its combinations, nitre, alum, magnesia, &c., being encountered in nearly all 
parts of the State and frequently in great abundance. Platinum and tin have 
been found in small quantities, the latter &s yet only in stream- works and never 
in place, galena, zinc, antimony, nickel, cobalt, arsenic. Sec., frequently occur- 
ring in combination with silver and other metals. Limestone, granite, marble, and 
many other kinds of stone suitable for building purposes, with slate adapted for 
roofing, are common and in some instances easily obtained, the work of quarry- 
ing them being earned on above ground. The most useful material of this 
class consists of a species of sandstone and a volcanic rock, the former of a 
liglit gi'ay and the latter of a reddish drab color, both of which occur in masses 
quite upon the surface, and when fresh from the quarry are so soft as to be 
easily wrought, though afterwards becoming so hard as to resist not only the 
influence of the atmosphere, hut also a high degree of heat, some of this igneous 
rock being employed for smelting and rousting works, and even the manufacture 
of crucibles, with success. That iron could be manufactured to advantage in the 
interior of the State where the freights are high and the consiimptiun of this 
article so considerable, is the opinion of those most conversant with the subject, 
and there is a strong probability that works of this kind upon a limited scale, at 
least, will be estaijiished there within a short time. One of tlie heaviest beds 
of iron ore yet discovered in the State is situated in the western part of Nye 
county, and though not far distant from an extensive body of piiion from which 
an excellent article of charcoal could readily be made, there is but little water 
and no good land or important mines in the immediate neighborhood ; wherefore, 
although the ore is abundant, rich, and of supposed good quality, it is much to 
be questioned whether iron even of the more common kind, such as is nsed for 
dies, shoes, castings, &:c., could be made here with profit, and consequently 
whether this ieri-uginoua bed is at present of any practical importance. Upon 
some of the alkaline flats, aa well aa about certain springs and other localities, 
the carbonate of soda exists so pure and in such profusion that it, like common 
salt and other similar substances, must yet become one of the staple exports of 
the country. At present but a very limited use is made of this article, it being 
employed only by the laundrymen and soap-makers. There is now a small 
establishment at Carson City engaged in manufacturing sulphuric acid, the raw 
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mtiterial being procured from the sulphur bed near the Big Bend of the Hum- 
boldt i-iver, about the centre of Humboldt county. Tiiat other salts and mineral 
substances, such as nitre, borax, alum, &c„ will yet be found in this State in 
such quantities as will make them of practical value, seems probable, though 
not enough is yet known as to the extent of these deposits to warrant the ex- 
pression of a positive opinion on this point. Nevada is rich in organic remains 
both animal and vegetable, some of the latter being of extraordinary size and 
beauty. Huge fragments of fossiliferous wood and even the entire trunks of 
liirge trees have been discovered lying npon the surface of the ground often in 
a swte of high preservation. There are springs in different places, the waters 
of which being highly charged with silicious or fermginoua properties, ai-e 
constantly carrying on this fossilizing process upon anirnal and vegetable mat- 
ter immersed in or otherwise sufficiently exposed to their operation. No dia- 
monds or other precious stones have, so far aa is known, yet been discovered in 
Nevada, though opals and agates, the latter remarkable for variety and beauty, 
have been found at msiny places. Neither petroleum nor other mineral oil has 
thus far been met with in the country, nor do the indications, so far as observed, 
favor the supposition that they will ever be discovered in (jiiantities hereafter, 
the bituminous, like rhe carboniferous signs throughout the State, being scanty 
and unsatisfactory. 

Characteristic fcatares of the Comstock ledge. — Taken as a whole, this 
ledge, discovered as already related, is not only by far the most valuable silver- 
bearing lode yet found in the State of Nevada, but equals, perhaps, any deposit 
of the precious metals ever encountered in the history of mhiing enterprise, its 
productive capacity, as now being developed, surpassing, if the mass of its ores 
do not in richness equal, those of the most famous mines of Mexico and Peru. 
Being then so important in itself, and holding such prominence among tie mines 
ai this State, a somewhat detailed description of its location, character, exploita- 
tion, and future prospects raity not be out of place. This lode is situate in 
Story county, about twenty-five miles from the western border of the Slate. 
It is found cropping out along the eastern '<lope of Mount Davidson, a lofty em- 
inence in the Washoe range of mountain", which form a lower spur of the main 
sierra, with which it runs parallel being sepwated thereform by Washoe and 
Steamboat valleys. Mount Davidson, like most of the range of which it forma 
a part, is extremely dry and birren, containing but little water or gi-ase, and at 
present no timber at all, the few t,cmbby pines that once grew upon its sides 
having long since disappeared It^ bulk, like that of the Sierra Nevada and 
most of the mountain ranges in thin State, is composed of granite, though largely 
made up of serpentine, quartz, gneiss, sienite, talcose, calcareous and other pri- 
mary rocks. Breccia, porphyry, trap, trachyte, argillaceous, and silicious, with 
nearly every kind of igneous and sedimentary rock, are common in the moun- 
tainsoftbis State, some rich argentiferonslodeshavingbeen found inmany of these 
formations. The summit of Mount Davidson is 7,827. feet above tide water, 
1,600 feet above Virginia City and the Comstock lode, and more than 3,000 feet 
above the plain of Carson river at its base. The direction and comparative size 
of this lode, the length and relative position of the various claims upon it and 
its situation with reference to Virginia City and Gold Hill, the principal towns 
m the neighborhood, will be more readily understood by consulting the accom- 
panying diagram, illustrating these and other points of interest connected there- 
with. The strike of the principal or mother vein, the only one exhibited on 
this plat, is, as will be seen, about fifteen degrees west of south, the northerly 
and_ southerly extremities thereof bearing nearly due north and south. In width 
or toickness it varies on top from twenty to two hundred feet, the most of it 
ranging between thirty and seventy feet, with a uniform tendency to expansion 
as penetrated downwards. The ledge, at some points along its course, as in the 
grounds of the Savage and the Gould & Curry companies, and again ^t Gold 
Hill, spreads out beyond its average width, it reaching at the latter place its 
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greatest thickness, something over one hnadred and fifty feet. In a vertieal 
direction it undergoes a simlar contraction and expansion, pinching at points 
to a few yards, or even feet, and again extending to its usual size. Thongti 
iu spots appearing in high rocky projections, it does not show itself 
above ground throughout its entire length, there being considerable stretches 
where no outcrop is visible. That it preserves its continuity, however, below, 
eeenis probable, it having been found wherever searched after to jny great depth. 
Nor has it proven prolific in ores throughout all its parts, there being a number 
of barren spaces along it, as in the ground extending from the Central to the 
Goiiid & Curry claim, some 1.400 leet, and at other poinia further south, 
in none of which have any considerable bodies of valuable ores been found, 
though explored to- depths varying from three to five hnndred feet. It is the 
opinion of geologists that wifhiu these hitherto unproductive spaces paying ores 
■will yet be reached, though not, perhaps, until much greater depths have been 
attained. 

In this as in most large and frnitful silver-bearing lodes the valuable ores, 
though generally diffused throughout the mass of the gauge or vein-stone, are 
still found to be more abundant in certain portions thereof called bonanzas or 
chimneys, which latter, as they usually have a pitch lengthwise the lode, must, 
according to their position, often run out of the ground of one company into that 
of another adjoining, leaving the one comparatively poor and enriching the other. 
Under this arrangement it might happen that one of these barren spots, by a 
bonanza striking into it at a greater depth, should be rendered productive, it 
being, moreover, liable to become so without reference to this system of distribu- 
tion of ores, not by any means a feature of all mines. In its upper portions 
the Comstock iode dipped to the west at an angle nf about sixty degrees, this 
angle in places being much larger, and at some points approximating ninety 
degrees. At greater depths, varying from one to three hundred feet, the ledge 
after gradually assuming a perpendicular position is now, at the depth of seven 
hundred feet, found pitching to the east at an angle of about fifty degrees, the 
inclination varying somewhat at different points along its line. In the develop- 
ment of this lode, which is now conceded by all competent judges who have ex- 
amined it to be a regular fissure vein of the largest size, the usual contractions, 
faults, and displacements common in this class of veins have been encountered, 
and though causing much hindratice and extra labor, and at times giving rise to 
no little doubt and discouragement, they have in no case destroyed the continuity 
of the vein or caused it to be wholly lost sight of. Dykes of trap and other in- 
durated rock have interposed at many points to check the work of exploration, 
while elsewhere imbedded within the mass of the lode have been found immense 
fragments of wall rock or other foreign matter barren of oie, causing much 
trouble and tending to depreciate for the time being the value of the mines. 
Eut in nearly every instance such obstacles have been overcome, these rocky 
barriers being penetrated, and these bodies of worthless material dissappearing 
before the persistent efforts of well-applied labor. 

The Comstock ledge has now been cieai'ly traced and identified for a space, 
measured in a straight line, of a little more than one mile and a half, throughout 
which it has been found continuous and sufficiently rich in the precioiis metals 
to lender the entire body of the ore-bearing portions of the vein remunerative, 
with the exceptions ah-eady pointed out. This space extends from the larger 
section of the Ophir company's claim, on the north, to that of the Belcher, and 
possibly of the Uncle Sam, on the south, some of the rich silver snlphuratea charac- 
teristic of the mother lode having been found in the latter, though not at the 
depth yet reached, in large quantities. As stated, the rich ores have been found 
in some cases, as in the Ophir and Mexican grounds, and at Gold Hill, quite 
upon the surface, wliile in others it has only been reached at depths varying 
from fifty to five hundred feet. In the Gould & OniTy claim very fair, though 
not what was then considered pay-rock, was met with in the outcroppings of the 
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I, the millable ores not being obtaiaed until a, depth of nearly one hundred 



In the ground of the Savage company, adjoining on the aoath, they were 
not reached until a much greater depih had been attained, while ia ihat of the 
Hale and Norcross company, lying next, nothing worth putting through the 
batteries waa met with until their shaft had, at great expense, been sunk to 
a veilical depth of more than 500 feet. In the Alpha, Yellow Jacket, and 
, Crown Point claims, no heavy masses of millable ores were met with until 
they bad been penetrated downward from one to three bunded feet, while, as 
before intimated, in the space between the claim of the Gould &' Oorry and 
that of the Central company, as aUo throughout a stretch of some hundred feet 
adjoining the ground of the ChoUar-Potosi company on the south, and perhaps, 
also, in a like space, similarly situated with reference to the Bolcher ground, no 
metalliferous deposits of magnitnde or value have thus far been^dev eloped. 
Much labor and money have been expended in efiforts to trace the prolongation 
of the Comstock ledge, both to the north and south, of what are considered, in 
a productive sense at least, its present termini; but only with the results here- 
tofore indicated, nothing of pei-manent value having been struck along the 
supposed line of its course, or atljacent thereto, beyond these points. Qnartzose 
ledges exist in abuudance, both to the north and south within the belt the Com- 
stock is presumed to occupy, if it have an existence out-^ide its present known 
limits; Iiut none of these, nor yet any of the num^'rons lateral ledges in close 
proximity to the developed section of the mother vein, and by some considered 
a portion of it, have yielded more 'than a very insignificant percentage of the 
precious metals, nor are the present prospects of tliese pniperties such as to 
command for them other than mere noniinal prices in the mining share market, 
many, that a few years ago sold readily at high prices, being no longer salable 
at all. Most of the ledges running parallel with the productive portion of the 
Comstock, and within one or two hundred feet of the latter, have been the cau^e 
of much expensive htigation, tlie owners of the main lode claiming them as be- 
longi"ng to it under the theory that tliey would all unite at some point, probably 
at no great depth beneath the surface ; a view that the courts have been inclined 
to sustain and that experience tends to sanction. 

The greatest vertical depth to which the Comstock ledge has been developed 
is a little more than seven hundred feet, there being several shafts along it irom 
four hundred to seven hundred feet deep, with many others varying in depth 
from two hundred to five hundred feet, while some tunnels now under way, and 
soon most likely to be compieled, will strike it at a still greater depth. The 
Sutro tunnel already projected, with a good prospect of being finished in the 
course of four or five years, will strike it at an estimated depth of eighteen 
hundred feet below the croppinga of the Gould & Curry company, the highest 
point upon it. This work, according to the plan proposed, ia to be twelve feet 
wide and ten feet liigh, so as t') admit of a double train-way. It will be nine- 
teen thousand feet long, cost between four and five millions of dollars, and when 
finished will enable this lode to be worked with probable profit to a depth of 
three thousand feet or more. The proprietor of this tunnel, which it is believed 
■will soon become an urgent necessity, proposes to tax the different companies 
upon the Comstock ledge at the rate of two dollars for every ton of ore raised 
after the work is completed, and they are actually enjoying the benefits of 
having their mines drained tJiereby, The work, tbongh formidable, is greatly 
inferior, both in cost and magnitude, to several others of a similar kind already 
completed, or under way, for securing deep drainage to various mines in Europe. 
In the year 1850 surveys were made for a tuonel in the Harz mines, Bruns- 
wick, to be nearly fourteen miles in length, and which it was estimated it would 
require twenty-two years to finish. Work was commenced upon this tunnel in 
July, 1851, and completed in June, 1864, the time required for its eonstrnclion 
being less than thirteen years. The product of these mines is only about half a 
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million dollars in golU and silver, per annum, and the additional i 
secured by this work was bat three hundred fcet, items quite insignificant com- 
pared with the annual yield of the Oomstock lode, and the depth of drainage to 
accrue from the construction of the Sutro tunnel. A tunnel some fifteen miles 
in length, designed to drain the principal mines at Freiberg, Saxony, has been 
in progress of excavation for several years, forty more beiug expected to insure 
its completion ; nor doea this work deepen the present drainage upon those 
mines to anything like the extent attained by the Sntro tnnnel. Already a 
number of exteueive tunnels have been commenced, designed to intersect the 
Comstock lode at depths varying from five hnndrcd to one thousand feet be- 
neath ihe surface. Some of these, after being partially completed, have been 
abandoned ; upon others work has been suspended at different stages in their 
progress ; while upon a few operations are still being vigorously prosecuted, with 
!he prospect of an early cousummatioD. Some of the shafts now being sunk it 
is proposed to carry to a depth of twelve or fourteen hundred feet, powerful 
pumping and hoisting works being provided for the purpose. 

character, quaniity, value, and dutributiim of ores in the Comstoch ledge. — 
The great body of valuable ores contained in the Comgtoek ledge consists of the 
black and gray sulphurets of silver, several other viirietiea having been met with 
in small quantities, more especially near the surface. Native silver is found 
diffused throughout all parts of the veiu ; and while no large masses have been 
obtained, many handsome specimens have been gathered from the various 
claims, the aggregate value of all the virgin metal taken out being quite large. 
Combined with this ore is a small amount of the baser metals, such as the sul- 
phurets of antimnny, lead, iron, copper, &c. These are present, however, only 
in limited quantities, this ore being remarkable for its freedom from these and 
similar substances ; hence one of the elements of its eomparatively cheap re- 
duction. Associated with the silver is a notable percentage of gold, the bullion ex- 
tracted dui'ingtheeailier working of the mineseonlaining a larger portion of it than 
at alaler period when, throngh improved machinery and pi-ocesseaandamorecare- 
ful manipulation of the ores, the silver was more closely saved. At Gold Hill the 
bullion extracted at first was worth from six to eight dollars per ounce ; now it 
is reduced to between two and three doilars, that from most other points along 
the Oomstock lode beiug worth still less, owing to the heavy alloy of silver id 
contains. The deeper the mines at Gold Hilt are worked the more the metal 
tends to silver. By simply crushing and amalgamating, from seventy to ninety, 
on an average more than eighty, per cent, of all tlie precious metals contained 
in the great mass of the Oomstock ores can be extracted, thereby dispensing 
with the troublesome and expensive process of roasting or smelting, to which 
only a small quantity of the extremely rich or more obdurate ores are subjected. 
The mass of rocky matter enclosed between the walls of this ledge is not found 
to be ore-bearing throughout all its parts. In spots it is quite barren, the ores 
being coUected in stress or bunches, leaving the balance so entirely destitute 
of metal, or only so slightly impregnated therewith, as to render it not worth 
raising. In other places the metalliferous oies are generally diffused throughout 
the vein-stone, being here usually of a lower grade than where occurring in a 
more coiicBntrated form. This lode, having been found remarkably rich at two 
or three spots quite upon the surface, and these happening to be the points 
where pi-actical operations were first initiated, led at the outset to very exag- 
gerated notions of its probable wealth, and a consequent overrating of its pros- 
pective value ; a circumstance to which much of the wild speculation, as well 
as many of the misapprehensions and mistakes, that subsequently characterized 
the management of these mines, as well as the financial operations connected 
therewith, may be justly attributed. Under the excitement of the moment, and 
through the general ignorance prevailing in regard to the nature of silver mines, 
it was infei-red that these bonanzas would not only be of frequent occurrence 
and extend indefinitely downwards, but that the entire body of the lode would 
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become larger and more productive the further it was penetrated in that direc- 
tion; a sujiposition which, it is needless to eay, subsequent experience baa 
failed to confirm, moat of theee rich accumulations of ore having been exhausted 
at no great dfpth, and the ledge generally, though increasing somewhat iu 
thickness as descended upon, having undergone no corresponding increment in 
the volume of the ores, or in the average yield of the precious nietaU, From 
many of the mines along the line of tbe Oomstock there is at present a much 
greater amount of ore being raised than formerly, because of greater facilities 
for hoisting, and because a much lower grade of ore is now being worked than 
aforetime. In the earlier stages of mining at this place lai^e bodies of metallif- 
erous rock were left untouched in the upper levels, being then thought too poor 
to justify removal. Many of these, as well as thousands of tons of rejected 
rock thrown upon the dump piles, have since been sent to the mills and, with 
the present cheapened means of reduction, found to pay a profit ; and thus it is, 
that while the average yield of the precious metals to the ton of ore has been 
Steadily diminishing, the aggregate annual product of bullion from these mines 
underwent a rapid increase until three years ago, since which time it has been 
naintained at about the same point, the amount beinir about fifteen million dol- 
lars per annum. For the first two or three years after they were opened, the 
ai^ntiferoua oi-ea taken from this ledge yielded from one to three hundred dol- 
lars per ton ; the average of all worked being over one hundred and fifty dollars, 
while some small lots carefully selected went much higher, ranging from five 
hundred to two and even three thousand dollars to the ton. But die quantity 
of this ckss was limited, and it is probable that nearly as much equally rich 
ore could now be procured by carefully culling the entire mass taken out. 
These rich parcels were generally sent abroad for reduction, or sold in San 
Francisco to the dealers in metalliferous ores, who carried them to Europe — 
mostly to Swansea — for treatment 

To illustrate more clearly the depreciation thai has gradually taken placo in 
the value of these ores, or, rather, the manner in which, through the agency of 
cheapened and more efficient modes of treatment, the working of those of lower 
sraAn with profit has been constantly increased, we may take the case of the 
Gould & Curry company, wbich fairly represents the experience of most others 
in this particular. This company, during tbe tour years extending from 1862 
to 1865, inclusive, extracted from their claim the following numbers of tons of 
third-class ore, being the bulk taken out, with the average results Stated, viz ; 
1863, 8,427 tons ; average yield per ton, $104 50 ; 1863, 43,907 tons ; average, 
$80 44 per ton ; 1864, 53.602 tons ; average, $73 48 per ton ; 1865, 46,745 
tons ; yield, $45 41 per ton. For the year 1866 the amount of ore raised will 
probably not diflTer much from that of last year, while the yield per ton will be 
somewhat less. During these four years this company took out, in addition to 
the foregoing, fifty-two tons first-class ore lliat .averaged $1,800 to tlie ton, and 
14,103 tons second-class that averaged $234 to the ton, while one or two mines 
are doing better. The average yield. of the leading mines on the Comatock 
ledge will not at present go much if any above $40 per ton ; while that from 
the more auriferous claims at Gold Hill will scarcely yield $30. With the 

fioverty of the ores the profits of the mine, of course, diminish, it costing but 
itde more to work moderately rich than it does poor ores. The total number 
of tJDUS of ore raised from all the mines on the Comstock ledge will reach and 
perhaps exceed one million and a half. The amount of ore extracted from the 
various mines depends upon their magnitude, the facilities for raising them, and 
the energy with which they are pushed. Most of the larger claims are now 
taking out at the rate of from twenty to fifty thousand tons per annum, and one 
or two at a still larger rate. The total amount of ore extracted from all the 
claims situate on the Comstoek ledge may be roughly estimated at something 
over one and a half million tons. 
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Cost of mining, hauling, and redur.tion of ores. — Tliese several items of ex- 
pense vary considerably with cirenmstancea. In estimating the cost of raising 
or mining the ores it is customary to include that of constiucting, hoisting, and 
pumpino- works, timbering the mines, &e., as well as of the acHjal labor of ex- 
ti-action. The cost of mining the ores on the Comstock ledge averages at pres- 
ent about S14 per ton, the price varying frojn $10 to $20. For transporting the - 
ores from the mine to the mill the cost is at the rate about 361 per tou for every 
mile the ore is carried, unless the distance be long, when it is less. Hauling 
the shortest distance usualij- costs 81. per ton. Where contracted for in large 
lots, teamsters haul from Virginia CJity to Caison river, seven miles, for $4 per 
ton. Ores treated by simple crushing and amalgamation, as most of those 
taken from tJie Comstock ledge are, can be reduced at ft cost varying from JSIO 
to $16 per ton, the average price being about SI4. The anrifeious ores at Gold 
Hill, which require but few expensive chemicals, do not cost over SS or SIO per 
ton. Where water-power is used instead of steam the expense is about S3 per 
ton leas, these all being reductions of from thirty to seventy-five per cent, on 
the prices that prevailed a few years ago. Where dry-crushing with roasting 
or smelting is adopted the expense is two or three times as great as by the above 
method. Not more than one-tweatieth, if at present so large a propoi tion, of the 
ores from the Oonistock mines are treated by dry-crushing, though upon a larger 
share of those taken fi-om the ledges in the interior this plan cjuld be adopted 
with advantage, the most of them i-equiring roasting or smalting. To the above 
rates, except in the item of hauling ores to tlie mills, which is about the same, 
there mnst be added, wliere these several operations are carried on in the outside 
districts, from fifty to one hundred per cent., the price of labor as well as most 
kinds of material being that much dearer there than about Virginia City. Ex- 
ti-acting the ores from some of the extreratdy narrow ledges in these localities often 
costs four times as much per tou as from the cloims on the Comstock lode, so 
much dead work being required to secure a small amount of ore from the former. 
Annual and total prodnct of hullion extracted from the CoToatoch hdge. — 
Assuming the gross amount of ore taken from the Comstock lode to have been 
one and a half million of tons, a rather low estimate, and supposing it to have 
yielded at the rate of forty-four dollars per ton, the present average being less 
than S40, we have a total bullion product of 866,000,000, reckoning to the end 
of the present year. That this estimate of the gross product is not far out of 
the way, the following table exhibiting the annual yield of all the mines in 
Mevada tends to establish. These figures ai* for the most part derived from 
authentic sources, and although they embrace the yield of all the mines in the 
State, we have only to make a deduction of about five or six per cent for the 
outside districts, the balance being justly credited to the Comstock lead : 

18o9 SoO, 000 

1860 100, 000 

ISei ^,^7.-1, 000 

1862 6, 500, 000 

1S63 \2, uOO. 000 

1864 , ]G, 000, 000 

1865 !6, 800, 000 

1866 1 G, SOO, 000 

*70, 7S.^,O0e 

** Tlie abuve estimate as etated in ilerivoiJ fi'om aulljeotic souruus, but it ilitfurs iWme- 
what froiu tbe estimate made by tbe surveyor geucral of Nevada eiven. in seetiuii ;!, clause 
33, with which it may be cumpareJ, as wuil as wilb the total yield reported by tbe princ-.ip^ 
compaDios oil tbe Comstock lode as given in clauses 35, 36, 37, 3^ 39, 40, 41, aud 4^ in 
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Au allowance of five millions of dollars would undoubtedly cover the product 
of all the outside mines, making that of the Comatoek vein to be, aa above, 
nearly $66,000,000. The rate at which this lode Las been yielding heretofore 
can, in all likelihood, he kept up for an indefinite period to come, there being 
no example in the history of silver mining of a vein of this magnitude and 
character being exhausted or giving out, tlioogh many have been worked steadily 
for centuries and in some instances to depths thi-ee or four times as great as 
that yet reached on any part of the Comstock lode. The yearly turn out of 
these mines conid easily be enlarged, as it no doubt will be hereafter, 
when new levels shall be opened or new claims be brought to a productive 
condition, and additional works shall be supplied for raising and reducing 
the ores. That their annual product will be augmented to twenty millions 
or more, in the course of a f w y m q likely. It could even, 

with the present means for t -a t g tl b ncreased several millions 

yearly were the leading comp 1 j d t mj.1 y a larger number of cus- 

tom mills and to adopt the ru h d h t y tern in vogue a few years 

ago ; but which, while it sec dig g g t turns, was found to be 
attended with great waste and ttdt pdlpl tion of the mince. As a 

return to this plan cannot the f ea bly h I ked for, the anticipated 
increase of bullion may be exp d t w t f tl causes above mentioned, 

in conjunction with a more e ml d p 1 p fficient reduction of ores, 
whereby those of a lower grad tl w k d can be treated with profit. 

The annual yield of none of tb 1 1 1ml b as large for the past two 
years as it was for two or three years previous to that time, the deficiency being 
supplied by several new claims that have since become productive, such as the 
Hale & Norci'ose, Crown Point, and others. Thus the Giould & Curry com- 
pany, whose mine did not begin to turn out bullion in any quantity until 1862, 
produced that year $858,810, in 1863 $3,8^7,755, in 1864 14,921,516, and in 
1865 $2,401,060, the product the present year being about the same as last. 
The entire amount of the precious metals taken from this mine, calculating to 
the end of the year 1866, amounts to about fourteen and a half millions of 
dollars. From the Savage mine there has been extracted during the same time 
about $4,500,000, the total yield for the year ending July 10, 1866, hav- 
ing been $1,256,663. The Hale & Norcross, which only lately began to 
yield largely is now producing at the rate of about $1,500,000 per annum. 
The product of the Imperial mine at Gold Hill was, for the year ending May 
31, 1865, $854,630. For the last year it has not yielded so largely, the same 
remark being applicable to most of the formerly h' 1 ly p du tive mines near 
it, as well as to many others near Virginia Ci y u h as h Opbir, Mexican. 
Central-UhoUar, Potosi, &c., from none of whi h ha h b en anything like 
the amount of bullion extracted the last two y ars la h was for the two 
years preceding, while upon one or two of them lal ha n a ly ceased. The 
cause of tliis falling off is not so much in the p y f he m nes themselves, 
some of which have been amongst the most p 1 ii n h C mstock lead, and 
are still known to be rich, as in a lack of energy on the part of the owners in 
failing to provide the means for draining them of water and a renewal of pros- 
pecting operations. On some of these mines work has been suspended until 
more powerful machinery for hoisting and pumping can be supplied, while in a 
few other cflses it has been for want of adequate means to go on, or because the 
small amounts of good ore at one time obtainable in the mine having given out, 
the owners have become discouraged or concluded to discontinue operations 
until the adjacent mines have been drained and explored. 

Accruing profits, diiddetids, losses, disburscmmts, Sfa. — Of the net profits that 
have accrued to the owners of the mines upon the Comstock ledge, taking them 
as a whole, it is impossible to make any accurate computation. In many of the 
mote vaiiiable claims but little capital was at first invested, the owners being 
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the origiiial locators, or purchasing them from the latter for small and often mere 
nomintd prices. This was more particularly the case with the numerous small 
but extremely rich claims at Gold Hill, aa well as the Ophir and Mexican near 
Virginia City, At first there were no taxes of any kind upon the product of 
these minf 3 ; the body of ore was large, exceedingly rich, easily extracted — 
thousands of tons being found in the croppings above ground — and the moat of 
it capable of being reduced at a comparatively small cost ; wherefore the profits 
to the owners, or at least to such of them aa had come by these properties 
cheaply, were, during the firat three or four yeai-s, not only steady, certain, and 
large, but in manycaaes enoi-mous; and had better judgment been exhibited at 
that period in working the mines, and more caution in property securing their 
titles, or bad greater economy in tie expenditure of their proceeds^ been ob- 
served by the owners, much of the disaster, loss, and, in some instances, final 
ruin that overtook both migbthave been avoided. For the development of these 
mines and the working of the ores few assessments were ever required, the 
most of them being not only self-anatainmg but dividend- paying from the start. 
Prior to the erection of ateammills the argentiferous ores were sold and sent ont 
of the country for reduction, the aurifei-oua rock at Gold Hill being worked by 
arrastras, a slow method, hut one that answers well where the rock is rich, and 
simple crushing and amalgamating serves the purpose. Another advantage at 
this early day was, the mines were mostly owned by single individuals, or two 
or three at most, acting as partners, and not by large incorporated ciimpanies; 
and thus a source of much wastefulness and mismanagement, not to say pecula- 
tion and fraud, was guarded against. So large was the income from some of 
these claima at Gold Hill during the period we ai-e considering tliat they readily 
commanded from five to fifteen thousand dollars per foot, the net monthly profits 
derived from tbem varying from five hundred to three thousand dollars per linear 
foot. In some cases persons owning but ten feet enjoyed from ihia source an 
annual revenue of more than twenty and even approximating thirty thousand 
dollars. Nor were these princely reveiiuea confined to tlie claims in Gold Hill, 
proper, (a mound of quartz some three or four hundred feet in length ;) the pro- 
prietors of the Mexican and Opbir for a time fared nearly as well. This tem- 
porary productiveness of the mines, leading, as has already been observed, to 
the subsequent high prices and extravagant notions of their prospective value, 
which in turn caused the undue excitement and over-speculation that culminated, 
on sevei-al distinct occasions not far separated, in general disappointment and 
loss. How frequent and extensive these hiasea have been may in some measure 
he gathered from the following tables exhibiting the fluctuations in the prices of 
such mining stocks as have been generally dealt in by the board of brokers, and 
which, although they do not embrace all the productive mines in the State, suf- 
ficiently indicate the fate that at one time or another lias oveitaken a large ma- 
jority of them. 
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Table showing the fltictuationi in min'iig shares from June 29, 1866, to f 
tember 30, ISfiG. 
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These tables cnver but a eomparatively abort period and do not ahriw the more 
extreme and violent flnetuatioris that took place during the earlier periods 
in the history of mining speculations. Thus in the early part of the summer of 
1859 the Ophir ground c<iuld be bought for one hundred dollars, and the Gould 
& Curry for three dollars per foot. In less than eight months the former had 
risen to «1,000, and the latter to #600 per foot, and though the Gould & Curry 
stock, owing to aasesamentg, and the fact that no ore was being taken out, fell 
during the summer of 1861 to SSOO per foot, we find that in less than twoyeara 
from that time it was selling currently at the rate of $5,000 per foot, aud again 
but one year thereafter for less than $1,000, and though it subsequently rallied 
somewhat, selling in April, 1865, for a tittle over $2,000 per foot, it can at the 
present time be bought for about one-fourth that sum; nor ia this an extreme 
case, most of the other claims on the Comstnck ledge having. undergone similar 
vicissitudes, while some at Gold Hill have fluctuated still more widely. At one 
time the Empire ground could not be bought at 810,000 per foot ; now it can be 
had for a little more than $1,000. The Sheba, Daney, Wide West, Burning 
Moscow, Real del Monte, and others that might be named, though now selling 
for almost nominal prices, and some of them not salable at all, were once sell- 
ing currently at $500 per foot, upon most of them expensive mills and hoisting 
works having tsince been erected. Hundreds of claims that during these period- 
ical seasons of excitement were finding buyers readily at sums varying all the 
way from one to a hundred dollars per foot are now no longer heard of, being in fact 
of no value whatever. In the shares of the productive mines on the Comstock 
ledge it is believed no further depreciation will be likely to take place, but rather 
that most of them will advance in price, the payment of dividends suspended 
upon many of them during the past year being gradually resumed, and though 
not so lai'ge as formerly, with a prospect of being continued hereafter. The 
Hale & Norcross company are now making monthly dividends of $75 per foot ; 
the Yellow Jacket, of $50; the Grould & Curry, of $25 ; and many other com- 
panies greater or less amounts, while a few, owing to extra expenses the past year, 
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are not making any, hut expect to do so in a few weeks or montlia. Previous 
to June 1, 18C5, tlie Empire company liad taken from their mine a sum total of 
Sl,500.000, of which |2S7,500 were paid in dividends. Including the product 
of the present year, the Gould & Curry ompauy have taken from their mine 
a grand total of $14,000,000, of which S6,500,000 have been paid out in gen- 
era! disbursements and improvements; a little over $3,000,000 for work done by 
custom inilla ; the balance, something over $4,000,000, having been paid to the 
stockholders in dividends, while the assessments levied have been comparatively 
small. The extent to which assessments have been levied upon the principal 
mines in various parts of the State recently, dividends, &e., can be readily seen 
by reference to the following tables : 
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From the foregoing tiiblea ic will be perceived that several mines upon which 
heavy Rsseasments have been paid are now worth nothing at all, tiie Baltic, 
North PotoM, and the White & Murphy, in the Washoe diBtrict, the Antelope 
and Wide West in Esmeralda, and the Sheba in Humboldt, being cases in [joint. 
It will also be eeen that in other cases of tliis kind ihongh the assessments 
per foot are ranch less, the total amount collected and expended upon these now 
worthless mines is Ittrgo, owing to the great number of feet they contain, the 
Baltimore Amencan, Amador, Buckeye, Burnside, &c„ being examples of this 
class. The Alpha is quoted as worth only g70 per foot, while the assessments 
amoant to 81,240 per foot, from which, if this qiiotalion is to be accppted as 
indicating its true value, it would appear that the stockholders of this mine have 
sunk over 8325,000, besides the original cost of their gi-ounds ; a view that the 
actual facts in this pitrticnlar case will hardly justify, the company owning a 
valuable hoisting works and the prospects of their mine being far froai desperate. 

The above t^iblcs contain the names of only a small portion of the companies 
that have been organiaed, generally incorporated at considerable expense, for 
the pnrpose of mining, or rather perhaps it should be said dealing and specu- 
laiings in mine in this State ; nor do they indicate more than one in a hundred of 
the ledges that at some time between the etimmers of 1860 and 1864 wei'e 
supposed to possess some considerable valnc, and upon which more or less work 
was during that period peifi irmed. These ledges were not confined to the so- 
called Waehoe district, meaning the central western portion (if the State, but 
were scattered all over it except tho extreme northern, eastern, and southern 
parts, which had not then been much explored. The amount of money expended 
upon or about these ledges in various waj's, the most of it in attempts at open- 
ing them with shafts or tunnels, varied from the smallest sum to $100,000, being 
in the aggi-egate very large, not less perhaps, labor included, than three or four 
mOlions of dollars, nearly all of which, though not illegitimately applied — the 
prospecting of these mines beinj; a necessary measure — was practically lost, 
very few of them having exhibited a sufficient quantity of pay ores to impart 
to them any value. It must be remembered, however, that but few of them 
have been opened to any great depth, leaving a chance for the finding of more 
metalliferous ores, should they ever be more thoroughly explored, as many of 
them undoubtedly will be. In speaking of this class of lodes on which more 
or less labor has been expended, no allusion is made to the still larger elaes, 
numbered by thousands, which were located nnder the laws of the vatious dis- 
tricts, and after being held for a short time were abandoned, being forfeited for 
want of the requisite improvements, and upon which, fortunately, no woi'k was 
done at all. But even this class did not fail in setaons of excitement to possess 
.at least a nominal value in the mining-share market, some of them being disposed 
of to the ignorant or credulous for considerable sums of money. Fortunately 
this mode of procedure is now pretty mnch over with, never, it is hoped, to be 
again reinstated. It will he seen by these tables tliat while the losses from the 
depreciation of mines upon which assessments have been paid have been heavier 
in tlie Washoe district, they have been quite as frequent, considering the entire 
number, and even more complete, in the outside districts, where, so far as the 
stock reports indicate, all values would si-cm to have been extinguished for this 
species of property. Of the seventy milliona of dollars exti'acted from the mines 
in Nevada, it is question able whether even one-third has been paid to the share- 
holderfl in the shape of dividends — not enough in many cases to cover the 
assessments they have been called upon to pay; while it is well known the mines, 
taken as a whole, ivith all improvements, would not sell for anything like what 
they cost. Yet at present many of these properties are depressed in price far 
below their intrinsic value, as the experience of the future will undoubtedly 
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Extant avd cost ^f undergrovnd. vork. — Including tunnels, ebafts, adite, 
drifis, and actual etopinga excavated in the business of exploitation, prospecting, 
and ventilating the Comstock vein, it u estimated that the various companies 
owning mines along it have executed an amount of subferranean woik equal to 
nearly forty miles in linear extent. The expense attending lliis kind of work 
depends so wholly upon their size, length or depth, the material to be removed 
or penetrated, and other circumstances surrounding each particular case, that it 
would be difficult to fix upon a figure indicating their average cost. The price ior 
excavating shafts and tunnels ranges from five to fifty dollars per running foot, 
many of the larger tunnels having cost throughout more than twenty dollars 
per foot. These prices, as are all tlie other monc-y estimates in this report being 
based on specie values. The sinking of the larger and deeper shafts in- 
cluding timbering, has generally cost from twenty to forty dollars per foot. 
Ihe large shaft intended for both woiking and prospecting purposes now being 
put down jointly by the Empire and Imperial companies at Gold Hill, 
estimated tiiroughout, will tost at the rale of fifiy-eight or sixty dollars per foot. 
1 his \f, however, of extra large dimensions, beinfj seven feet four inches by thirty 
feet eight inches, and to be carried down 1,200 feet. It will call for twelve 
months' time aud an espendtlure of about 880,000 lo complete it. Short tunnels 
and shafts of moderate depth, where the ground is tolerably favorable, can he 
excavated for six or seven dollars per foot, and sometimes for less. In this 
kind of work on and about iho Oomstoek ledge lliere lias been expended 
between two and three millions of dollars, exclusive of the expense attendant 
on the removal of the ores and the timbering up of the mines, 
4.— MINING PKOPEETV, ETC. 
Number and capacity of milh, hoisting works, ^e.— There are at this time 
170 mills for the crushing and redaction of ores in the State of Nevada. This 
number embraces only such establishments as arc now completed and ready for 
running or nearly so, there being several, some of them of large capacity, in 
course of conslruction, but not sufficiently advanced to warrant speaking of 
them as being already in existence. These mills carry 2,564 stamps, weighing 
from 400 to SOO pounds each, the average being about 600 pounds, and have an 
aggregate capacity equal to 6,322 horses. Their average cost has been about' 
S60.000. or an aggregate of 810,000,000, one of them, the Gould & Curry, 
ciirrying SO stamps aud supplied with two large engines, has cost, with grounds, 
alterations, and surroundings, over $1,000,000; several others have cost from 
8150,000 to 3250,000, the Ophir, in Washoe valley, having cost much more. 
Of this number 33 are driven by water and the biilance by steam, a few of each 
class using both water and steam. Of these mills 36 are in Story connty, 34 
in Lyon, 10 in Washoe, 8 in Oi-msby, aud 1 in Douglas, a total of 80, all of 
which are rnnning on Comstock ore ; Esmeralda county contains 21 mills, Nye S, 
Lander 22, Humboldt 5, and Churchill 4. Some of these structures are very 
substantial, being built of brick and granite or other stone ; some, on the contrary, 
being cheap and fragile; the machinery, however, is in most cases good. At the 
time many of them were erected labor, fteights, and material were much higher 
than at present, wherefore they cost a great deal moie than equally good estab- 
hshmenls would now do, Attached to most of these mills are shops, ore and 
timber sheds, and. in some cases, boarding-houses, &c., the cost of which is gen- 
erally included with that of the mill. Twenty percent, ormoreofthese mills are 
not at present running, most of those lyiug idle being in the outside districts, 
a hose employed upon the Oomstoek oi-es are mostly kept running, except a few 
that may be stopping for repairs. Of all the mills in Esmeralda county not 
more than oue-balf are at work, nor have they been for the past two years. In 
L mder county there are also many unemployed, pai'ticularly about Austin. The 
causes of these stoppages are various ; in a few cases the mills are imperfect 
aud not fit to do good work. In others tliey have been lied up with litigation. 
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or perhaps !)een unable to run steadily tor want of water. Tiie printipiil trouble- 
however, itj botii Liiuder and Eamerajda liaa beeu an iusuffieiency of pny-ovee 
to keep tliem running, tlie ledges about Auat.in being bo extremely small that 
although in some eases rich, they can Eupply only a very inconsiderable quan- 
tity of ore, while in Esmeralda,' where the ledges are large, ihe good ores found 
upon the surface appear to have run out. A number of deep proaneeting shafts 
have lately been undertaken there, and it is generally believed by those best 
acquainted with the mines thai hodiea of remunerative ores will yet be found 
at greater depths. 

Most of these milk vnn day and night, stopping only on Sandays ; at which 
time machinery is examined and sneh temporary repairs as niiiy b(- needed are 
made. They employ from five to fifty hands eaih, the asuaJ nambe;- being from 
ten to fifteen, though the Gould Sc Curry mill requires over a hundred. In a 
majority of cases the mill-owners also own mines and crush their own rock, 
while some do custom work, reducing ores for others at so much per ton, or 
bnyand crush it on their own account. A few crush the ores dry, though nearly 
all adopt the wet method. It is generally calculated that each p^tamp will crush 
a ton of ore every twenty-four hours. Some do less and others do more, acuord- 
ing to the weight of ihe stamp and the character of the ore. Besides these 
mills there are in the State sis smelting works, the most of them on a small 
scale, and twenty-five or thirty arastras — some driven by water, bnt the greater 
number by hon-e or mule power. There are also in the State about fifty steam 
pumping and hoisting works, many of them stiuclures of a costly and massive 
kind. There are also in the State a number of large foundries and machine- 
shops, and over fifty saw^milla, mostly propelled by water, with one amall flour- 
mill now running, and another being erected. 

Iloadt, dilches, i(c. — A number of toli-roads, several of them extending over 
the sierra and others quite into the interior of the State, have been built under 
Ihe charters from the present State or former Tei'ritorinl legislature. The length 
of these roads, some of which have been veiy espensive and formidable works, 
is not less in the aggregate than three, hundred miles, the entire coat of their 
consti-uetioii having been over S500,000. One of these, the Kingsbury road, 
crossing the sierra near Genoa, has cost, with alterations and improvements, 
4150,000 ; the amount of tolls it has taken in being more than double that sum. 
As a general thing, however, these roads have not proved lucrative, the amount 
of tolls received barely sufficing t« keep them in repair and pay a moderate in- 
terest on the investmeut, some fail.ng lo even do this. The water ditches of 
this State, built either for milling or irrigating purposes, and generally for both, 
are numerous, but not, with the exception of two or three, of great magnitude. 
The Humboldt ditch, nearly one-half built, taking water from that river and 
conveying it to the vicinity of the principal minea, is seven feet wide on top, 
five on the bottom, and two deep. It will be over sixty miles long, and will 
cost when completed nearly S100,000. Preparations are now being made for 
constructing a large aqueduct, to be built of wood, for taking the entire body of 
water running in the west branch of Carson river from its canon and conveying 
it to Empire City, a distance of neaily thirty miles. The work as projected 
will cost over 8200,000. Other dilches and flumes, not of such magnitude, but 
still quite extensive, are to tie found at Empire City, Dayton, in Washoe and 
Truckee valleys, and elsewhere throughout the State, the number of small ones 
along the eastern slope of the sierra aiid among the mountains of the interior, 
built mainly for irrigating purposes, being quite large; and gradually, as popu- 
lation and improvements increase, the rnuning waters of the State will be di- 
verted from their natural into artificial channels, to be used for irrigation and 
Sropulsive power. There are about thirty saw-mills in the State, all but one 
riven by water. With the exception of three or four of limited capacity in the 
Ueese river country, thsy are all situated in the foot-hills along the eastern base 
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of the sierra, where water-power is abnnclant, and wLero aioiic any really good 
timber ia to he found. The price of lumber at these mills ia about 820 per 
thousand, the ccst increasing rapidly with the distance it has to he hauled. 

Numher of companies formed for mininff jmrposes ; dUtrtrts erected, ledges 
located, }fc. — 'J'he number of mining companies' incorporated for the purpose of 
pTOspecting for locating, working, or dealing in miuea in the Stato of Neradn, 
amounts to over one thousand. Many of these never proceeded to actual opera- 
tions beyond the act of organizing, and most of them cannot be said to have a 
present esistence. Besides these incorporated companies thi'ee times a 
minor associations, though often consisting of the same parties, wei'e or|_, 
nnder the laws of the several mining districts for siniilai- purposes; most of 
these, like their more pretentious neighbors, having since been disbanded and 
ceased as companies to have any existence. Of the number of districts erected 
or ledges located by ihcse numerous parties during the three or four years that 
the mining escitement raged, no accurate statPment can he made, new dietiicts 
being fonned and after a short time disbanded, to be again followed by others 
covering in part or perhaps the whole of the same territory ; and ledges being 
located by the thousand, to be ia like manner given up, being forfeited from fail- 
ure to do (he requisite amount of work or otherwise comply with the laws of 
the district. In size these districts varied greatly, as they still do, being from 
ten to a hundred miles square, and having as a general rnle natural objects, 
such aa mountains, valleys, ravines, &c„ for boundaries. The number of min- 
ing dialricts in the State regnlavly organized and having a recognized legal ex- 
istence, with records and officials, may be set down at about one hundred ; the 
number of ledges worked sufficiently to hold tbcm under the local laws of the 
district where they are situated, may be roughly estimated at between four and 
five thousand. Upon some of these a large amount of work has been done, 
though upon nine-tenths of them but very little. Of the adult population of 
the State about two-thirds are engaged in the various branches of mining. 
Wages of miners vary fiom -53 50 to $5 per day, or from SCO to $1 00 per month. 
The prices of labor, like almost everything else, are from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent, higher iu this State than in California. 

Taxes and legislatioii. — The only measures adopted by the general govern- 
ment looking to a realization of revenue from the mines ott this coast are the 
laws passed by Congress in the years IS64 and 1865. The first of these, 
which took effect August 39, 1S64, provided for the levyingof a tax of one-half 
of one per cent, on all bullion assayed, and prohibiting, nnder severe penalties, 
the sale, transfer, exchange, transportation, exportation, or working of any 
bullion not having first been assayed. The other law requires every miner 
whose receipts amount to over otie thousand dollars per year, and every person, 
firm or company employing othera in the business of mining, to take out a 
license for which they shall pay the sum of ten doUai-s. Neither of these 
measures can be considered impolitic, unjust or oppressive, nor are they the 
subject of complaint by the great mass of those most affected by them. In 
addition to these acts the legitiature of the State of Nevada enacted a law two 
years since, by which it is provided that from the gross returns or assayed value 
per ton of all ores, quariz or minerals in that State, from which either gold or 
silver is extracted, there shall first bo deducted the sum of twenty dollars per 
ton, and upon seventy-five per cent, of the remainder a tax of one per cent, 
ad valorem shall be levied for Statu and county purposes, provision also being 
made fur collecting a like tax upon any of this class of ores transported from 
the State. I'he revenue derived irom ibis source for the year 1865 amounted, 
in Story county, where the principal mines are sitnated, to $40,145, to which 
m;iy he added two or three thousand for outjidc districts. The State also taxes 
the mills, hoisting works, and all other aliove-ground fixtures and properties, 
real and personal, but not the mines proper. The mineral land law passed at 
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tlie last session of Coiigresa, providing for the sale of mines upon the puhlie 
domains, thongh exciting some apprehension among miners a,t first, aa<l perhaps 
somewhat imperfect in its detftils, is now generally approved, and will, no doubt, 
result ia benefit to both the government and those most affected by ita opera- 
tion" Br enabliDg the present claimants to secm-e titles to their mines it will 
mciease ihe confidence ot capitalists in this species of property and thus gieatl} 
enhance it value and tend to promote its more rapid development Ihe only 
'itle heietofore enjoyed oi obtainable by these claimants has been one of po'^ 
es'ion, htid under sufferance from the e,eneial government and by virtue of ihe 
heal lauB lules and regulations of the eeioial mining districts and which 
htter though genciallj wholesome and j lat in their p ommous were always 
biKf and iiisufBcieut considering the momentou'i inteiests constantly growing 
up undtr them ind not unfiequently conti-adictory and obscure or otherwise 
impeifect inij ( bjec tin n able Ihe Hv s of the \aiious distncts ihoi gh similar 
m tliLir general feiture* oft^n d fter m some of then provision" 1 hey are 
honevci so neailj alike in all c'entnl particulars that the few examples 
hereunto appended mil sci\e "ufheiently ti ilhistrite their commjn clniaet i 



Genvrat view of the mmes of Nevada. — In considering the mines and the 
metalHierous ten-itory of Nevada it has been customary to divide the State into 
several sections designated as follows, via : the Washoe, the Esmeralda, the Hum- 
boldt, and the Reese River districts, each of which covers a large area of country 
and contains a number of those smaller subdivisions known as mining disti icts. 

The Washoe tegion. — I'his embraces all the central and western portion of 
the Slate, and includes llie counties of Douglas, Ormsby, Washoe, Story, and 
Lyon, which, united, contain only as much territory as Roop, scarcely half as 
much as either Esmeralda or Churchill, and not one-quarter that embraced within 
the limits of either Humboldt, Nye, or Lander county. Notwithstanding ita 
comparatively diminntivc size, Story county contains more than one-third of 
ibe taxable property as well as of the inhabitants of the State. The only mines 
of any considerable and well-established value in the WasJioe region, those upon 
the Comstock lode, being also in this county, and from which is extracted more 
than ninety per cent, of nil the bullion produced in the State. 

Upon the discover}- of the Comstock ledge a large population was drawn over 
ihe mountains, the number of inJiabitants within the boundaries of the present 
State ofNevada being somewhat larger in 1863 than at this time. Prospecting — 
that is, exploring the country for metalliferous veins — was at once commenced 
and pushed with vigor; a good proportion of the Washoe, Esmeralda, and 
Humboldt regions having been subjected to a pretty thorough inspection during 
the first three years following the discoveiy of silver. Within this time thou- 
sands of ledges were located throughout all parts of this extensive Territory. 
Many of these were of large size, well defined, and frequently prospected well, 
sometimes largely, in both gold and silver upon the surface. Others were of 
less magnitude, lacked the features of tnie veins, and were quite or nearly bar- 
ren of the precious metals. In some cases free gold abounded in the croppings, 
but the preponderating metal, so far as any existed, was silver, the most of these 
being located as argentiferous veins. Upon a few of the larger and moro prom- 
ising a large amount of work was performed, while upon a majority but little 
or nothing v.fas done; the sums expended upon them, however, could not in the 
aggregate have been less than eight or ten millions of dollars, some estimating 
it much higher. All tliis large sum of money was spent in the mere preliminary 
business of prospecting and exploring a class of mines which, with but few ex. 
ceptions, have thus far proved unproductive, and may be set down as possessing 
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no present market value, many, even of those apan which large aums bad been 
ex[)ei>ded, being now ahnndoned. The total aiaonnt of bullion extracted from 
all the mines in tLe Wai^hoe, Esmeriilda, and Humboldt regiou':, apart from 
those on the Comstock lode, will not lliis year amount t<i balf .1 million doUara, 
a sum considerably leas than what waa realized from them during several preceding 
years. It is not to be infeiTed, however, that all theae mines will ultimately 
prove wortbleas. A considerable number only recjuiie more Ciirel'ul management 
and a sufficiency of means to secure for them deeper and a more thorough explora- 
tion lo render their working almost certainly remunerative and perhaps largely 
profitable. Excluding eigbty per cent, of all the ledges located as belonging to a 
class BO manifestly woi'thless that no work should ever have been performed 
upon them, onc'half of the remainder may be sot down as possessing such Qigne 
of value as would warrant a moderate expenditure to prove more fully theti' 
character, while the balance may justly be conuidered as being lodes that with 
judicious management and the apijlication of a modei-ate sum can speedily he 
developed into productive and paying mines, many of them being already in 
an advanced stage of exploration, a few having steam hoisting works attached 
to them, and a still amaller number mills al:jo for reducing their ores. Tbe 
great mistakes made in these earlier efforts at silver mining, as displayed both 
in tbe regions under consideration and elsewhere, consisted in locating and 
attempting to open so many worthless ledges, and in the superficial character 
of the work performed generally. Through this means vast sums were uselessly 
thrown away, and by so much scattering the work applied, nothing was don*- 
effectually. Had this labor been concentrated npon a few of the more promiaing 
lodes, many of these would no doubt now have been yielding large quantities 
of millable ores, whori:by the annual yield of bullion would have been much 
increased, and the useless expenditure of millions of dollars have been saved, 
besides oar actual knowledge of the metalliferous resources of the country been 
greatly extended. Theae were mistakes honestly made through ignorance, and 
are not to be confounded with those growing out of tbe spirit of cupidity and 
speculation that at one time prevailed, and of which sufficient has been eaid 
elsewhere. Tliey are, moreover, mistakes that, having abundantly evinced their 
mischievous effects, arc now being generally avoided. One esnse that led to 
tbe expectation that this superficial ar.yle of working should suffice, was the fact 
that the accumulations of rich ovea that led to the discovery of the Comstock 
vein were found quite upon the surface; hence it was thought that in all cases 
bodies of pay orea should in like manner be met with, if not in the cropping^, 
certainly at no great depth below tbem, a supposition contradicted by the expe- 
rience of silver miners nearly all the world over, these rich masses upon the 
surface being of rare ocouiTcnce. A partial excuse can also be found for this 
indiscriminate practice of locating ledges in the additional fact that many of 
them were as large and often much lai'ger, and to all appearance eqnally as 
valuable as the Comstock ; tbe difference, generally speaking, only being made 
apparent where, after reported trials of the ores taken from different and often 
from great depths, they were found to be valneless. In many of these ledges 
the walls were as regular, the mass of vein-atone aa great, and, judging by the 
eye, aa likely to be metalliferous as that of the Comatock; hence, many com- 
paniea operating in the contiguous as well as in tbe more remote districts, 
encouraged by the resemblance of their ledges to the great mother vein, perse- 
vered in their effiirts until large sums were exjiended, yet without reaching the 
hoped-for deposits of rich ores. In many of these cases operations, after being 
suspended for several years have again been resumed with the purpose that 
they shall be carried on to a point determinate of the probable value of the 
lode in process of exploration. At present several of these deep prospecting 
shafts are being sunk in the Washoe section of country, and, as it is reported, 
wich tbe most hopeful prospects. There ai-o. moreover, in this region many 
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ledges ou which work has been steadily kept going sitiee their commi'n cement 
four yeara agfi, the method of opening being by means of tunnels which have 
not yet renehed the vein ; some of these arc to be sevei'al thousand feet in 
length, and will yet require a year or two for their completion ; the owners 
remaining, meantime, in ignorance of the precise character of their ledge. In 
Alpine county, which, though in the State of California, is situate entirely on the 
eastern side of the sierra, and generally considered as belonging to the Washoe 
region, there are, beyond any question, many ai^ntiferons lodea of great magni- 
tude and undoulited value. Upon several of these heavy works of esploracion 
have been in progress for three or four years, and which, as they approach coni- 
pleiion, begin to reveal many valuable features in these ledges. Owing to the 
protracted nature of these works but little bullion has yet been produced in this 
county, though it is likely a handsome sum will be turned out the coming yea.r, 
as a. number of mills and smelting works are being erected in that section. 

Of the one hundred and seventy mills in the Slate, e'ghty-nine, caiTyin^ 
1,440 of the 2,564 stamps, are in the Washoo district. Tiiese mills have a 
capacity eqQal to 3 841 hoi-se-power, and cost, in the aggregate, over five and a 
half million of dollars, all the other mills in the State liiiving but 3,481 horse- 
power, and costing but 85,500,000, Here, too, are most of the water-mills,' 
thirty in number, that are running in Nevada. Of these eighty-nine mills, 
thirty-six, carrying 625 stamps, 1,500 horse- power, and coating $3,000,000, ace 
in Storv county. Two of them arc driven by water ; the balance by steam. 
There are also in this county ten arrastras driven by water, and one smelting 
establishment. In Lyon county there are thirty-four mills, having 489 stamps, 
1,280 horse-power, and costing 81,705,000. Eleven of these iriills are propelled 
by water. There are five arrastras in this county, and one metallurgical works. 
Washoe county contains ten mills, 200 stamps, 610 horse-power, costing 
$520,000 ; seven of them are driven by water, and several by*water and steam 
combined. Ormtby county contains eight mills, 123 stamps, 435 horse-power, 
coating S375,000. Nine of these mills ai-e driven by water, and three partly by 
water and paitly by steam. Douglas county lias but one mill, five stamps, ten 
horse-power; cost$5,000; driven by water. 

Tlte Esmeralda region is generally considei-cd as coextensive with Esmeralda 
county, and as also covering a contiguous strip of mineral territory on the Cali- 
fornia side of the line. It is, for the most part, an elevatei', dry, and barren 
countiy, containing but little agricultural or grass land, and no limber except 
the scattered patches of pinon, heretofore described, much of it being destituii' 
of even this. It embraces within its limits over twenty mining diftricfs, some 
of which contain mines of much importance, Esmeralda district, the earliest 
settled portion of this region, contains two-thirds of all the population, they 
bcing-rcf^idenls of Aurora, the principal town in the county. Upon the mines 
in this district also has most of the heavy work been done, and here are located 
tliree-fuurths of all the mills that have been erected in that section of countiy. 
Several of these, being very extensive and complete in their appointments, cost 
large sums of money ; but, as yet, none of them have accomplished much in the 
way of turning out bullion, partly because some have been grossly mismanaged, 
or their operations suspended by protracted and costly litigation, but chiefly 
because the ledges first opened, and which were genei-^ly considered the best 
in the district, prospecting lately upon the top iu silver, and often also in free 
gold, grew barren, or pinched out as descended upon, or suffered such intennip- 
tion and displacement as to render it impossible longer to identify or follow 
them. Hence, for the past two or three years most of the mills about Aurora 
Lave been idle, and chiefly because they could not get a sufficiency of pay ore 
from the mines in the vicitiity to keep them running. It is the opinion of geol- 
ogists that most of these disturbatices are confined to the first few hundred feet 
bei.eath the surface, and that below that point these ledges, which promised so 
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well, and some of wliicli really weve so ricli above, will again be fnuod regular, 
compact, and, most likely, highly metalliferous. At all events, confiding in this 
theoiy, several companies have resolved to test this question by sinking deep 
prospecting shafts on a number of the largest and most promising lodes at this 
place, powerful hoisting and pumping works having been provided for this 
purpose, and some of the shafts having been sunk several hundred feet lower 
than any level before attained. This work is to be prosecuted till some definite 
results are arrived at, and it is now believed by those most converaant with the 
subject that in the course of the nest year quite a number of the mills about 
Aurora will be able to run on ore obtained from these deep workings, and that 
the whole of them will be able to do so, running full time, in the conrse of a 
couple of years more at the farthest. With the general disappointment 
in the character of the mines at large, the suspension of woik upon 
those esteemed as of the better cia^s, and the stoppage of the mills erected 
at so much cost, business of all kinds has greatly declined, population 
hns fallen oif nearly one-half, and real estate has so declined that it will 
not sell for one-quarter the prices readily commanded, three or four years 
ago, the depreciation of mill and mining properties being more marked than any 
other. Mills that cost a quarter million of dollars would not now sell for a 
third of that sum, while mines that were selling currently, under the stimulus of 
popular excitement and the artful machinations of speculatiirs, at tl:ree and four 
hundred dollars per foot would not now sell for one dollar, the most of them 
being considered of so little value that their prices ai-e no longei- quoted on the 
lists of mining stocks dealt in by the brokers. Some mines in this region, 
however, of more recent location, and situate mostly in the outside districts, 
exhibit, as before stated, many satisfactory evidences of permanency and wealth, 
the most noted of these being in Silver Peak and Red Mountain diatriets, ou the 
eastern margin *of Esmeralda county. The Silver Peak mine in the f.iimer con- 
tains a large body of argentiferous ores lying very near the surface. A ten-sUmp 
mill running upon this extracted, during the few months it was in operation, a 
large amount of bullion, the entire mass of the ore yielding by the most simple 
process over one hundred dollars per ton. Tliis mine having been sold to an 
eastern company, nothing has been done upon it for the past six or eight mnnlhs, 
the ten-stamp mill having been removed to Ited mountain, a few miles west, where 
it is to be run in conjunclion with a small three-stamp mill put up there two 
years ago, and which has also been running with success ; the ore at that place 
abounding in free gold to such an extent that it merely requires crashing and 
running over blankets. It is the intention of the Silver Peak company to put 
up a large first-class mill the coming year upon their mine. In the Columbus 
district, lying between Silver Peak and Esmeralda, there are a number of un- 
mistakably rich ledges, but they have not yet been much developed,- and it 
would be too soon to pronounce an opinion upon iheir probable permanency. 
No mills have yet been built at this place, though one is talked of as likely to 
be taken in next summer. The number that could he kept running would, in 
any event, be limited, the district being but scantily supplied with wood and 
water. In the Volcano district, near Oolumbus, a great variety uf metals and 
minerals have been found, there being here, besides veins seemingly rich in 
gold and silver, immense reefs of magnetic iron ore, numerous cupriferous lodes, 
lai-ge and higlily impregnated with copper; also sahne pools surrounded with 
heavy deposits of salt, and, aceoiding to Dr. Blatchley, generally esteemed 
good authority, veins of true coal of the bituminous variety, two of these, 
varying fiom three to four feet in width, having lately been found by him while 
on a tour of extended research throughout the southeastern part of the Siate. 
In ihe Montgomery, Hot Springs, and Bodie districts, lying mostly in Califurnia, 
there are also many ledges of lavorable aspect, some of them of well-ascertained 
value, there being in the last-named district two large mills, one of which is ■ 
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running Bnccessfully, and the otiier nearly ready for opemtions. In Lake 
district, also in tliia county, and Bitimte on t!ie west side of Walker lake, a lar^^e 
numbpr of gold-bearing ledges were discovered in t!ie summer of ISiiS, and 
tliougli prospecting extremely I'icii in this metal on the surfaces, they have not 
yet lieeii opened to a aufficieiit depth to fally establish their value as permanent 
mines. Two small mills are in coarse of erection in this district, and there is 
no doubt but they can obtain enough ore to give them profitable employment 
for some time at least. 

In view of the many promising mines scattered over all purts of the Esmeralda 
region — the long and varied experience enjoyed by the inhabitants in every do- 
parlment of mining enabling them to avoid the mistakes of the past and to con- 
duct the business hereafter with greater efficiency and economy — it is but reason- 
able to predict that this interest will soon undergo a revival, and the country 
meet, in part at least, the expectations entertained of it at an early day. 

The mills built in Esmeralda county, twenty-one in nnmber, caiTy in the ag- 
gregate 241 stamps, have a propulsive capacity equal to 672 hovae-power, and 
cost $1,150,000. Only two of them are driven by water. There are alao ten 
arraatrasand two email smelting works in tbia region. These mills are distribnted 
over the country as follows ; One of ten stamps and one of three at Bed moun- 
tain, three of small capacity in Hot Spring, Blind Spring, and other districts 
south of Aurora, two in Bodie district, and the balance on Walker river and in 
the Esmeralda district proper. 

The Humboldt region. — This section occapies the northwestern corner of the 
State, covering the counties of Humboldt and Roop, and, for the sake of con- 
venience rather than from ila geographical position, also that of Churchill, lying 
south of the former. The appearance of the country, as well as the general char- 
acter of the mines, is very similar to those of Esmeralda ; nor does the history 
of operations here differ materially from that of the latter. The same difficulties 
were encountered and the same mistakes m add here as there. Owing to the 
careless manner in which many of the claims were located, the obscurity and 
imperfection of the laws, and the still more imperfect manner in which they were 
enforced, a majority of all the titles, more particularly those to what were con- 
sidered the better class of mines, became involved in litigation, thereby retard- 
ing their development and destroying confidence in them generally. Millions of 
feet of unprospected ledges were sold, sometimes fairly, but oftener through mis- 
representation and chicanery, and the proceeds, amounting in the aggregate to 
vaat sums, were spent us'ually in every manner of extravagance and lolly, and 
rarely in'any persistent and well-directed efforts at opening the mines. Towns 
were built, hotels and saloons of luxurious style were erected, real estate in 
these embryo cities went np to enormous prices, everybody seeking to get rich 
from speculating iu city lota or "feet," as these mining properties were desig- 
nated, bat little being done meantime towards advancing the business that 
should have first been looked after, the opening np and proving of the mines. 
Mills were also procured and put up at heavy expense before it had been ascer- 
tained that enough ores could be had to keep them running, this latter mistake 
not having been c >mmitted to the same extent in Humboldt as in the Esmeralda 
and some parts of the Keese Biver regions, where more than two-thirds of the 
mills have remained constantly idle from the causes set forth. It is also true 
that an equal proportion of the entire number of mills put up in Hurabol It have 
been doing nothing much of the time ; the principal advantage here being that 
only a small number of mills, and these mostly of an inexpensive kind, were 
erected. 

In the Black Rock country, lying iu the western part of Humholdt county, 
many ledges claimed by the finders to be good were discovered during the past 
year. These veins are large, and some fair tests have been obtiuned from them 
by mill process, yet they are not enough opened to afford any decisive clue as 
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to their ultimate value, A small mill lias been forwarded to tbe district, and a 
mnre tlioroun-li trial of tlie ores will no doubt 8omi be bad. These mines lie in 
the midat of "a hideous desert, and unless excessively rich can possess no present 
value, the country for more than fifty miles in every direction beiug almost 
wholly devoid nf wood, water, and grass. 

In the Pueblo mountains, sixty miles northeast of Bla'^k Rock, a district was 
organized, and many ledges located five years ago. A sm ill water mill erected 
there, and afterwards burnt by the Indians, lias not since been rebuilt, nor have 
the mines showing fine surface indications been at .all opened ; wherefore, 
little or nothing is known as to their real character. The ores are an argentif- 
erous galtna, abounding in both silver aud lead, and may possibly require re- 
duction by smelring. If so, this mode could be adopted with a fair prospect of 
success, as nood and water arc tolerably pltntiful in the neighborhood of the 
mines, there being ako much good hay and fanning land in the extensive vallej- 
adjacent. 

In Humboldt county proper mining operations, as well as population, have 
diminiahed considerably during the past two years, nor will the shipments of 
bullion this year equal those of either of the three years immediately preced- 
ing The work now being done, however, is more thorough, being confined to 
a-smaller number of ledges than before, and will no doubt prove more satisfac- 
tory in its i-esulls. 

In Churchill county there are tbroe districts that have attracted some notice, 
because of the supposed valuable ledges they contained. These are sever.illy 
named the Silver Hill, the Mountain Well, and the Clan Alpine, and to_ them 
moat of the work performed in the county has been confined. _ There are in tbi,> 
county four quartz mills, carrying 55 sUmps, and having a. driving power equal 
to that of 165 horses. The total cost of these mills was $395,000. Three oi' 
them are in Moimtain Well, and one not quite finished in Clan Alpine district. 
They have produced but a few thousand dollars' worth of bullion all told, none 
of them having been able to run for more than a few days at a time, from an 
insufficient supply of p.iy ore, bat few of the ledges here having been opened 
to even the superficial depths common to most other districts. In tho higher 
strata of some of thi m small aggregations of very rich ores have been found, 
and the chances favor the supposition that when properly developed they will 
afford enough ore to keep the present and perhaps additional mills running. 
Very few additional mills, however, can ever be operated in the western half of 
the county, owing lo the limited supply of wood and water. 

T/ie Reese Ricrr region, embracing within its boundaries the extensive coun- 
ties of Lander and Nye. covers more than one-half of the entire State of Ne- 
vada. The geology of this region differs somewhat from that in the western 
part of the Bute, limestone of the siluriaii epoch abounding here, and other 
sedimentary rocks being more common. Carboniferous signs are also more fre- 
quent. The ledges throughout this region are mostly encased in granite or 
granitic rock, such as gneiss, sienite, &c., in limestone, and the several varieties 
of slate, a few only being found in rocks of volcanic origin. Most of the large 
and well-defined veins lie in silurian limestone, a formation highly favorable to 
the existence of deep-flasured and permanant mines. The lodes about Austin, 
Lander county, occur wholly in granite, both walls as well as the conntry rock 
being of this character. They are for the most part very narrow, varying from 
six to eighteen inches in width on top, and expanding to two or three feet at the 
depth of 300 feet, the greatest vertical depth to which any have yet been opened. 
Besides being narrow, these ledges are apt to suffer much from faults, aud occa- 
sionally contract to a mere seam of quartz, or disappear altogether. Where 
these laulis have occurred the experienced miner is generally able to place them 
again sometimes without much labor. Most of these veins run in a northerly 
aud southerly directiou, and stand at an angle varying from 45 to 60 degrees. 
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vpry few of tliem having a more vertical position. Owing to the fiimnesa of 
tlieir walls very little timbering ia require<l, though their extreme narrowaess 
conipela the performance of much dead-work in the course of their development. 
There are 36 steam hoisting works einpioyed on the mines in the neighborhood 
of Atistin. They are mostly of small capacity, from 80 to 25 liorse power, but 
owing to the small amount of ore as well as water required to he raised they 
will meet all the demands for hoisting until the mines reach a depth of four or 
five hundred feet. The ores in this vicinity are the sulphurets and the red aati- 
moniai sulphurets of silver, though in the top rock, and in some instancesfor a 
t<msiderahle distance beneath the surface, these have been changed by decompo- 
sition into chlorides, bromides, and iodides of silver. These ores, being impreg- 
nated with antimony and arsenic, all require roasting. Though small in quantity, 
not more than ZH or 40 tons beiug raised daily fmm all the mines in the Keose 
Iliver district proper, these ores are extremely rich, yielding by mill process from 
one to two hundred dollars per tfln, the average yield heing nearly one hundred 
and fifty dollars, while selected lots often go as high as four or five hundred 
dollars. There are in the several distiietsimmediately around Austin seventeen 
steam mills, carrying nearly two hundred stamps, and capable of crushing and 
amalgamating one hundred and fifty tons of ore daily. Owing, however, to an 
inadequate supply of ore not oue-quarl«r of these mills have been kept mnning 
during the past year, nor is even so large a proportion now in operation. With 
a more thorough exploration of the veins, however, upon which they are depend- 
ent for their supplies of ore, it is tliought an additional number will soon be 
running, and that all will be able to do bo in flie course of a year or a year and 
a half at the furthest. The coat of reducing ores about Austin is now S15 per 
ton ; the expense of raising them is about S15 per ton. 

In several of the outside districts mines of not only undoubted, but very great 
value, some of them to all appearance not inferior to the Comstock ledge, have 
been discovered within the past two years. Tfie most r.'markable of these is 
the ledge known as the High Bridge, in the Thikdelphia district, scventy-fivo 
miles south-southeast of Austin, the entire mass of vein-stone in which, varying 
from five to fifteen feet in thickness, pays under tiie stamps over one hundred 
and fifty dollars per ton. A small five stamp mill erected at the place and run- 
ning on this ore turns out over a thousand dollars worth of bullion per day, the 
ore taken indiscriminately and worked, in a very imperfect manner yielding over 
two hundred dollars per ton. This is beyond dispute an immensely valuable 
deposit of silver, and it is the intention of the companies claiming it to erect 
one or more large mills for reducing the ore the eomiiig summer. In the North- 
umberland, Hot Creek, Danville, Eeveille, and Pahrangat districts, all situated 
to (he east and southeast of the Philadelphia district, matiy ledges of great promise 
have been discovered within the past year, soma of them to all appearAnce quite 
as good as the High Bridge, showing beyond peradventure that a gieat Silver 
producing region exists in this part of the State. Several small mills have been 
aken iijto this section, and many more of large capacity will soon f dlow, and 
it will be cause for surprise if the annual bullion product of the Reese River re- 
gion, now about §1,000,000, is not more than doubled withiu the next two years 
These districts, as also the Murphy ledge, fifiy miles south of Austin, a decidedly 
valuable mine, are all in Nye county, whieJi contains anumber of districts abound- 
iiig in argentiferous lodes of gi'eat magnitude and prospective value. 

The Reese River region contains thirty-two mines, of which twenty-two are 
ia Lander and ten iu l^ye counties. These carry three hundred and ten stamps, 
have a capacity of four hundred and twenty-five horse-power, and cost §1,500,000, 
the expense of erecting mills here being much greater (owing to cost of freight 
and lumber) than in the western part of the State. 

Oregon. — The yield of the mines in this State the present year will not ex- 
ceed SS,00O,O0O, nearly the whole being the product of placer diggings, and 
H, Ex. Doc, 2Si- 9 
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mostly taken from the mines on Jobu Day river and its tributaries. Several 
auriferona veins liave been worked with arrastras for a number of years past at 
Althouse and State creek, in southern Oregon, paying, for the means invested, 
very largely; and there is no doiibl but these mines, with ample facilities for 
reducing the ores, would turn out considerable amounts of bullion annually. 
Some attempts were made during the present year to work the quarta lodes, of 
which there are quite a good many in the Santian district, situated in the Cas- 
cade mountains, bat the rcsulta obtained have not thus far been encouraging. 

Waihingtoa Territory.— Ab in the State of Oregon so in this Territory, the 
only class of mines that Lave yet proved productive are the placer diggings, of 
which there is here a considerable extent ; the best paying mines heretofore dis- 
covered being those about Fort Colville and in the Pend d'Oreille country, the 
Kootenai mines and those near the Big Bend of the Columbia, generally spoken 
of as being in Washington Territory, being in fact in British Columbia. The 
product for the present year from this quarter may be set down at about 
$1,000,000, though this must be understood as embracing the yield of the last- 
mentioned districts, that of Washington alone not reaching one quarter this 
amount. . . 

Utah. — This Territory is known to abound in many of the useful and, it is 
believed, also in the precious metals. Coal of fair quality and in considerable 
quantities lias been fonnd in various pai-ts of the Territory, and both lead and 
iron have been produced for many years past by the Mormons living in the 
southern counties. That so little is known of its wealth in the precious metals 
is owing to the fact that the leaders of this people discouraged the searching 
after them, it being contrary to the policy of the church to have ita_ subjects 
engage in mining pursuits, wherefoi-e but- little was known of the mineral re- 
sources of Utah until the soldiers stationed at Salt lake brought them to light. 
Ho placer mines of any extent have yet been found in this Territory, but a 
nnmVr of large lodes heavily charged with ai^ntiferous galena have been 
opened at Bush valley, a short distance southwest of Salt Lake City, and, being 
tested by the smelting process, proved rich in both lead and silver. A number 
of furnaces were erected here two years ago, since which they have been kept 
part of the time in operation, and with suitable appliances it is thought a con- 
siderable amount of silver bullion might be produced from these mines. With 
the influx of gentile population Utah is destined to be thoroughly explored, and 
whatever mineral riches it may contain to be brought to light ; and we may 
reasonably look for some important discoveries to follow in that section before 
long. At Egan canon several rich silver-bearing lodes were located over two 
years ago. Three mills have since been pnt up at this point, two of which have 
produced quite a large amount of bullion. 

The principal silver- bearing lode at this point, known as the Gilligan Ledge, 
has been tested to the depth of three hundred feet, and is considered to contain 
one of the richest veins in the State of Nevada. It has a width of eight feet, 
and has produced by ordinary process of mill- working at the rale of 8345 per 
ton, for fifty tons. The average of ore ratec! at something over $100 per ton. 

Tliis valuable mine belonged, until recently, to a San Francisco company, 
consisting of seven private individuals, who worked it on then- own account, 
under the superintendency of Mr. John O'Dougherty, who, by a careful sys- 
tem of operations, not only developed the mine, but built a five-stamp mill with- 
out expense to the company. It is one of the few mines in the county which 
has paid its own expenses from the first crushing of the ores. 

During the past summer the mill has been idle owing to the departure of the 
superintendent, who went east for the purpose of procuring capital sulficient to 
erect a mill of the first class, with capacity to work all the ores that can be ob- 
tained from the ledge. 
The Steptoe Company, of New York, Lave alsa large interests here, and own 
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a number of ledges, wLich, however, have not yet been developed sufficieutly 
to furnish an absolute test of tlieir value. 

A coisilJdation bas.bsen formed between the Sucial or Gilligan tompany and 
the Steptoe, which will probably result in mutual benefits. The Steptoe com- 
pany have capital, and have already made provision for the erection of a large 
Diill; the Social company have a developed ledge already tested, and unq^ues- 
tionably productive. 

This consolidation owns, in addition, some fine copper mines on the line of the 
proposed trans -continental railway. No work of any importance has yet been 
done upon them. ' 

Egan canon is situated one hundred and sixty miles from Salt Lake City, 
and already forms the nucleus of quite a thriving little reining town. The over- 
land stage and telegraph lines pass through this canon on the route to Salt 
Lake. Preparationa are being made for the vigorous working of all the valua- 
ble mines in this district, and it is believed they will yield profitable i-esuha 
during the coming summer. 

Montana. — The productive mines in this Territory have thus far mostly con- 
sisted of placer diggings, the principal of which, being situated east of the sum- 
mit of the Rocky moontaioa, are without the province of these reports. The 
amount of gold dust taken out the present year has been large, bttt in the ab- 
sence of any authentic data no accurate computation can be made thereof. Ac- 
cording to the public press of that region it will reach the sum of 315,000.000, 
though this is probably a rather high estimate. During the past summer a 
large number of quartz lodes have been taken up and opened, some ten or fifteen 
mills, varying in capacity from live to twenty stamps, having meantime been 
brought in and some of them gotten in operation. The quarta is easily worked, 
and yields largely, tlie product being chiefly gold. All the goods and machinery 
destined for the eastern part of Jlontana are freighted up the Missouri or across 
the plaiua. Most of the gold dust and bullion produced in this Territory is sent 
east, very little of it reaching California. Those best acquainted with the 
couatiy have a high opinion of its mineral resources, and believe it will in a few 
years rival Idaho and Nevada, if it do not snrpaea them, in its product of the 
precious metals. 

IdaJio. — The product of the placer mines in this Territory has been gradually 
diminishing for the past two yeara, though this falling off, if it have not already 
been, will soon he more than made up by the yield of the quartz mines, which 
are beginning to he worked quite extensively. The product from both sources 
the present year will probably not fall short of $10,000,000, some estimating it 
much higher. It should be obsei ved that there are no means of arriving at ac- 
curate estimates of the precious metals taken out in this Territory, many of the 
millmen not caring to make known the results of their operations, and large 
quantities of dust being brought out of the country in private hands. Of the 
tiital sum produced, from one-fourth to one-fifth is taken from the placers, of 
which some virgin diggings of considerable extent and value have been found 
the past summer ; and as ditches have been constructed for bringing water into 
the mines on quite an extensive scale, and hydraulic washing is being intro- 
duced wherever practicable, the probability is that the present quota from this 
source will be kept up for some time to come. There are now twenty-four 
quartz mills completed and running in thta Territory, with eight others in course 
of erection. They caiTy a total of nearly four hundred stamps, cost in the ag- 
gregate $1,000,000, and have a united capacity equal to five hundred horses. 
Besides these mills, about one- fourth of which are driven by water, there are a 
large number of arrastras running m the Territory, the most of which are also 
propelled by water. Of the quartz mills eight are supplied with one hundred 
and thirty-four stamps, are situate in Atturas couuty, ten in the Owyhee dis- 
trict, aud the balance in the counties adjacent; the whole being in theeouthein 
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Bection of the Territory. The Poormaii ledge, so-called, situate in tlie Owyhee 
diBtrict, is, perhaps, for its size, the richest deposit of eilver ores ever discovered, 
immense masses of pore sulphurets, aud even pieces of virgin silver weighing 
maiw pounds, having been extracted from it. Unfortunately, it is now closed 
up by litigation, and has not for several months produced any bullion. There 
are also several other rich 8ilve^ bearing cldms in this vicinity, though themines 
of Idalio consist mainly of auriferous quartz, of which there are gi-eat quantities 
that will yield by the most cheap and expeditious modes of working from SSO to 
S30 to the ton. Considering the abundance of these orps, the facility with which 
they can bo treated, and the ample supplies of wood and water in the vicinity 
of the principal mines, it may fairly be concluded that the bullion product of 
Idaho will in a few years be more than doubled, and that tlie yield of her mines 
■will hereafter be steady and rapid. 

EEPORT OF DR. A. ELATCHLY, MISIKG ENGINEER. TO J. ROSS BROWSE, 
SPECIAL COMJIISfelOXER EOE THE COLLECTION OF MINING STATIB- 
TICS. 

SOUTHEASTERN .NEVADA, 

This portion of the Staf« of Nevada, owing to the hostility of the Indians, 
was almost totally unexplored until last spring. About that time, observing that 
the Indians in the vicinity of the mining towns were able to feed and dotbe 
themselves mucli better than those who lived out in the mountains, they changed 
their tactics, and instead of opposing exploration, offered every facility in their 
power to promote it, and nearly all of the mineral discoveries in this region have 
been made by means of their assistance. 

The volcanic rocks which so greatly predominate in the northern and western 
portions of the State are not tbiuid to any considerable extent in the south- 
eastern. Hence, there is a much larger amount of metailiferous country accessi- 
ble in the same compass than in other portions of the State. 

These volcanic rocks are the despair of the experienced prospector, for he 
knows full well that they enclose neither metal nor mineral of any value in this 
country, and where they abonnd water is generally wanting. Their geologi- 
cal age is comparatively rceent, and undoubtedly more than one-lialf of the 
metalliferous veins in the State of Nevada are covered by rocks of volcanic origin. 

In this part of the State limesfone predominates, but granite, slate, and sand- 
stone occur at intervals. All of these rocks enclose valuable metalliferous veina 
in equal abundance. 

This limestone affords better exemplifications of the geology of the sedimen- 
tary rocks than any other sections west of the Kocky mountains yet discovered. 
With the slight and hasty examinations already made, the silurian, triassic, and 
Jurassic have been positively determined, and considerable evidence has been 
found of the existence of the Devonian and carboniferous epochs. In the terri- 
tory of the United States no fiuer field exists for the researches of a geologist. 

Trap dykes of porphyry and green-stone are abundant, and enormous veins 
of ijuartzite of three or four hundred f^et in thickness can be traced for forty or 
fifty miles. 

Compared with the veins found in Califoriiia, Oregon, Idaho, and the other 
portions of Nevada, the metalliferous veins in this portion of the State ai-e large, 
and usually can be traced on the surface for a long distance. 

As this country has been but recently explored, all of the ores so far obtained 
have been taken from near the surface; consequently, only surface ores have 
been obtained. These consist of chloride and carbonate of silver, associated 
with small amounts of native silver-, and nearly all contain gold. Besides the 
precious metals, ores of copper, lead, iron, antimony, and arsenic are abundant, 
and when railroads traverse the country, will be of great value. 
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So far as observed all of tlie gRologlcal formations contaia valuable metallifer- 
0113 reine, from the azoic up to the triassic. 

As this portion of the State is about two hundred mUes east and west by 
three hundred north and south, and contains a great number of districts, each 
of which has a very considerable extent, and contains a gr^at number of metalii- 
fei-ous veins, it will be iraposaible in a brief space to do more than briefly notice 
some of the most important districts. 

Silver bend, or Philadelphia. — This district, which was discovered by an 
Indian, is about seventy-five miles southeast from Austin. It was one of the 
fii-st discoveries in this part of the State, and its mines have been more developed 
than those in the olher districts. 

One of the principal veins is the High Bridge, which crops to the surface for 
the distance of about a mile, and has been opened at a number of different 
points, and at one to the depth of about fifty feet. It appears to be composed 
of a number of different strata, all of which contain rich ore ; their aggregate 
tliickness vaiies from five to twenty feet. 

The country rock is slate, and it has every iudication of being a true fissure 
vein, and consequently will be found deep and permanent. It contains a large 
amount of good milling ore at the sui'face. 

A small tea-stamp mill has been erected for reducing the ore, and the average 
yieid is about one hundred dollars per ton, the mill saving about sixty per cent, 
of the silver contained in the ore. Its daily production is a trifle over one 
thousand dollars, provided it were fully opened; with suitable mills for the 
reduction of its ores the production of bullion could be increased tenfold. 

The Silver Champion has produced richer ore thwi any other vein in the 
district. It is smaller than the High Bridge, and has not been opened bat to a 
small extent. Besides this, there are a number of other veins in this district 
of great promise, as the Gfreen and Oder, Silver Top, Miaei*va, and many others. 

The metalliferous veins are found ia slate and limestone, the greater number 
being ia the slate, while the veins in the granite, so far as they have been 
examined, are entirely barren. 

NortJmtnherland di»trii:t, — This district is about twenty miles north from 
Silver Bend, and on tlie same slope of the same range of mountains. Here the 
metalliferous veinsare found in slate and granite. 

Rich ore^ are found near the surface, and, when opened, there is no doubt 
that it will prove to be a valuable district. 

Wood and water are moderately abundant, sufficient for the wants of the 
district for years to come. 

It is singular that the grauite at Silver Bend should enclose only baiTen veins, 
and at this district, which is only twenty miles distant, and in the same range 
of mountains, with granite appatently of the same lithological ehai-aetcr, should 
contain some of the richest veins in this district. This shows the fallacy of 
the notion that some particular rock is, in all cases, more favorable for enclosing 
metalliferous veins than another of azoic or sedimentary rocfes — experience 
showing that, in Nevada, all of the rocks, except the volcanic, contain valuable 
mines. 

Hot creek — This district was named from a group of hot springs, the waters 
of which uniting form a creek of some magnitude, retaining Its heat for a long 
distance below. This fui-nishos an abundant supply of water for the use of the 
district. Along the banks of the stream the warmth of the water induces a 
growth of vegetation of tropical luxuriance, and many plants gi'ow here that 
aie not found in other parts of the State. 

The conntryrock is chiefly limestone, with small amounts of slate and granite 
traversed by numerous trap dykes. 

The metalliferous veins are large, rich, and numerous, and many of them show 
large amounts of valuable ore at the surface. 
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As this ia one of the most recent discoveries, but little work has been done 
in developing and proving the mines. But the results of the workings of a 
number of tons of ore from different mines have been veiy satisfactory, 

A small mill is nearly completed and will soon be in running order, and from 
the richness and abundance of the ores, and the eiperienee of the managers, 
there ia do doubt that the enterprise will be successful. 

V\^ood is very abundant near the mines, being mostly nut pine, which is 
excellent for fuel, but very indifferent for lumber. 

Reveille district. — This district is about forty miles southeaRt from Hot creek, 
and about the same distance northwest from Pahranagat, This is a more recevit 
discovery than Hot creek, which it greatly resembles, haying the same country 
rock, with veins of e^ual or larger size, containing the same ores, and the district 
is probably of equal valne. 

Pahranagat district. — ^This is the only mining district in the State that was 
discovered by Mormons or people from Salt Lake, It was found about a year 
before any other district in this part of the State. It is situated in the south- 
east comer of the State, about two hundred miles from the head of navigation 
on the Colorado river, according to what is believed to be the best authorities, 
although many others make the distance much leas. 

The mineral belt is long and narrow, and contains a great number of veins in 
a small compass. They are usually of fair size and well impregnated ivith ore, 
and when developed will no doubt prove valuable. 

The country rock is the same as in Hot creek and Eeveille, and the general 
characteristics are the same. The laws of this district are very liberal to the 
original discoverers, bu* almost entirely exclude later prospectors. They re- 
quire no work on the mine except to pile a heap of stooes, and that holds the 
mines perpetually. Hence no work has been done, and none probably ever will 
be done, by a majority of the present holders. A New York company have re- 
cently commenced operations, and no doubt will thoroughly prove their mine. 

Silver Peak. — This district is about one hundred and twenty miles south from 
the city of Austin. The country rock consists of granite, slate, and limestone, 
the greater number of veins being in the slate. They are usually large, and 
contain both gold and silver, besides copper and lead. 

A mill has been erected and run for a considerable time, but the workings 

were not very satisfactory, owing to the large amount that was lost in the tailings. 

The Vanderbilt and Pocatilia are the two most noted veins in this district. 

They are of large size, and with a mill capable of saving the gold and silver 

would yield a fair profit. 

A large mimher of other districts have been formed in this part of the State, 
as the Danville, Palmetto, Red Mountain, Pawdit, Columbus, and Volcano. 
From all of these specimens of rich ore have been obtained, but their true value 
can be determined only after they have been fully developed. 

In Columbus district a few of the veins have been partially opened, and ore 
worked from them with most satisfactory results. In another year a mill will 
probably be erbcfed, and with proper management ought to be successful. 

Volcano district has veins which contain gold and silver, but is remarkable for 
cropping of lai^r copper veins than any others yet found in California or Ne- 
vada. These veins have not been opened, but the outcrop is of enormous mag- 
nitude, and the ore, besides copper, contains a small amount of silver. When 
this country lias proper railroad facilities this copper ore will be of groat value. 
Although this mining region has been too recently discovered to admit of 
defitiitely proving its value by working on a large scale, still sufficient has been 
learned to prove that it containa vast deposits of ore rich in gold and silver. 

Salt is found abundantly in nearly all of the valleys, in marshes or as an incrus- 
tation on the soil at the bottom of the basins. From these sources ia derived all 
the salt that is used ia the reduction of the silver ore throughout the State, the 
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animal consBinpti(jn for tliis purpose iu the State being very great. But at 
Pahranagat salt ia fouacl in a mine in vast quantities. It is in large transparent 
crystals, aocl also beantifnlly colored, gi'een, blue, &c., as in the Cordana mine 
in Spain. This variety is much purer and stronger than that foand in the val- 
leys. This latter variety was deposited by evaporation, and contains much soda 
and other impurities. 

Coal has been found at Volcano and Pahranagat and near Salt Lake, and 
from the geological stracture of this part of the State it is highly probable that, 
when full explorations have been made, coal will be found in abundance, 
and of good quality. That found near Salt Lake has been worked to a consid- 
erable extent, and has been pronounced to be of excellent qnality. At Pahrana- 
gat and Volcano no woric has been done to prove the quality or extent, except 
what has been done by nature. This is a very fine field for expioration in a 
country like this, where, in the course of a few years, fuel will be a very impurt- 
ant consideration. 

As this region has been until recently infested by bands of hostile Indians, 
rendering it dangerous for small parties of prospectors to remain long in the 
country, considei-able iri-egnlarities have been observed in the formation of new 
districts and in the framing of laws. 

At Silver Bend a district was formed, and called the Philadelphia district, 
with laws and regulations as is usual in such cases. Prom a variety of causes 
the founders of the district were obliged to leave, when another set of prospect' 
ore came in, formed another district, and claimed the mines by virtue of their 
laws. The result has been vexatious and expensive litigation. 

At Pahranagat the laws exclude new comers, and do not require the owners 
to do any work on the mines. 

A general law by Congress regulating the formation of new districts, and 
making them a matter of record, so that after a district is once organized its ex- 
istence can be easily proved, would prevent troubles of this nature from arising 
iu tlie future; also a clause setting foith precisely the conditions under which 
a claim becomes forfeited. In many of the mining districts if no work is done 
on a claim for the space of one year the claim is considered to be abandoned. 
This clause in mining laws is pretty general, bat in many courts it has been 
decided that miners by their laws have a right to prescribe the mode of posses- 
sion, but not the mode of dispossession. As the mines in each district difFer, 
and in one it is advisable to claim ground on each side of the vein, and in others 
it is not, these points can be better regulated by the miners themselves than by 
any general law, biit in the formation ot districts, and provisions for the forfeiture 
of a claim, some general law is requisite. 



AL'STJ^-, Nkvada, Novemher 26. 1866. 



. BLATCHLY, 

Mining Engineer. 



[From Governor McCormick's message, October 8, 18CG.] 
AEIZOSA. 
Fina7ir.cs. — The total territorial indebtedness, as audited to this time, amounts 
to twenly-ime thousand and fifty-one dollars and fi>rty-one cents, and tlieie is a 
balance of two hundred and forty-nine dollars and fifty cents in the treasury to 
the credit of the general fund. Of this iulebtedness, fifteeen thousand five 
hundred and ninety dollars are payable in gold, being the amount of bonds (and 
interest on the same to January 4, 1867) issued under the act of the first 
assembly, approved November 9, 1S64, and entitled "An act to provide for the 
contingent expenses of the territorial government." In view of the fact that 
until the present year but two of the counties were fully organized, and that 
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now, rtltlioiigli all contiibute lo the revenne, tLe total receipts, owing to tto 
limited amount of taxable property in tlie Territory, are small, tbia is no more 
than a reasonable debt. Comjiared with that of neighboring Territories, con- 
taining a larger population and far better sources of revenue, it is insignificant, 
and wil! be complained of only by those eiiigidar iadividnals who eipect the 
wheeifi of government to move without coet. 

Still I would adviae that no expenditure of the territorial funds, however 
earneatly it uiay he asked, or neeeBsary it may seem, be aathoriaed by yonr 
honorable bodies without the moat careful consideration; and if you cau impress 
npou the counties the importance of economy in their affairs, it wiU be well to 
do so. In the matter of promptly and thoroughly collecting the revenue they 
should be urged to increased vigilance, not only for their own benefit but for 
that of the Territory at large. 

Some seven thoueaud doilara of the goll bonds b fore referred to v. II bee me 
due in a little more than a year f om this Kte aud althoUj,h ai othet leg 1 t e 
may meet before that time, it is uot too early to make pio> s n to nsu c th r 
payment, and thus to sustain tl e tcnitor al ctel t 

There is a balauce of about hve 1 u Ire 1 doDars ii the treaa rv f om t! e 
special fund created by the sale of te i t i al mm g ela nnwhcl I wo 11 ^ 
gest be assigned to the genert 1 f 1 also t at all fui tbei rece pts f om s ch 
sales be so disposed of. 

The 'I'reaaury Department having made the Territory an internal revenue 
district, and appointed an assessor and collector, we may soon expect to be called 
npou to contribute directly to the national revenue. I had hoped, in view of our 
compai'atively small populalion, and the drawbacks with which we have to con- 
tend, that we should escape other than territorial taxation for the present. Hut 
it becomes us, as loyal eitisiens of the great republic, cheerfully to do onr part, 
however humble it may be, towards cancelling the sacred debt incurred iii pre- 
serving the national integrity. 

The mines. — If there is less excitement over our mining interests there ia 
more confidence in their excellence, aud a strengthened belief that their develop- 
meut will surprise the world. Ten quartz mills will have been erected in tbia 
county alone before the close of the present year. Tliose already in operation 
afford a gratifying evidence of the value of the gold ores, and as the lodes are 
sunk upon they show pei-manence and size. The appearance of aulphurets and 
refractory elements at a certain depth may involve the necessity of more elabo- 
rate machinery, but uo obstacles will, I think, be Buificiout to haHie the enter- 
prise of our miners, who, depeadiug more upon their own energies and capital 
than upon help from abroad, are determined to know no such word as fail. 

The rare advantBges of wood, water, and climate are more than suiScieat to 
ofiset the costs of living. and the iieavy expense of ti'ansporting machinery hero, 
and I believe, as I have oiicu asserted, that there are few localities upou the 
Pacific coast where quartz mining may be so economically, agreeably, aud 
profitably pursued. 

Those of the silver mines below the Gila, and on the Colorado, that are 
judiciously worked, with scarcely an exception, show great wealth, and fully 
maintain the traditional reports of the metallic opulence of the country. 

The considerable capital now devoted to the development of the copper lodes 
on the Colorado and Williams Fork is hut an earnest of that whiih this im- 
portant work will soon command. The nniforoi iiehness of th" oie, tlie 
quantity of the same, and the facilitiea for its extraction and ihipm ut combine 
to make the mines among the most desirable of the kind upm the continent. 

Mining l-atea. — The act of Congress to legalize the occcupation of mineral 
lands, and to extend the rights of pre-emption thereto adopted at the lite ses- 
sion, preserves all that is best in the sjstem cteitLd by mmets thtmsehes, and 
saves all vested rights under that system while cffoiing a permanent title to all 
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who desire it, at a merely nominal cont. It ia a more equitable aad practicable 
measure than the people of the mineral districts had Buppoaed (jongresa would 
adopt: and credit for its liberal and acceptable provisions is largely due to the 
influence of the representatives from the Pacific coast, including our own intelli- 
gent delegate. While it is not without defects, as a basis of legislation it is 
highly pi-omising, and must lead to stability and method, and ao inspire in- 
creased confideuco and aeal in quartz mining. 

As, in the absence of necessary legislation by Congress, the act ^ves au- 
tliority to the legislature of any Slate or Territory to provide rules for the loca- 
tion and working of mines to their complete development, it will be your duty 
to prepare auch rules, either by amt^nding the present mining law of the Terri- 
tory 80 as to conform to the law of Congress, or by its repeal, and the subatitn- 
tion of an entirely new statute. Whatever your preference in this particular, I 
v/ould suggest that care be taken to make the required rules as inteUigihle and 
c()mprehen3ive as possible, and that the recording avid preservation of titles, 
both for the security of the miner and the capitalist, aad to obviate future litiga- 
tion, be entrusted only to the most responsible officers. It is also important that, 
excepting in districts where active hostilily on the part of the Indians absolutely 
prevents, the actual occupation and improvement of claims be made a requisite 
to their posBeasion, unless pre-empted under the congressional law. The lack 
of such a requirement hitherto baa seriously retarded the development of our 
mineral resources and the general prosperity of the Territory, and proven dia- 
cyuraging to new comers, especially in the counties on the Colorado river, wliere 
lumdreda of lodes, taken up in y<^ars past by parties now abaent from the Ter- 
ritory, are unworked, and yet, under the existing law, no one has a right to lay 
claim to them, he he ever so able or anxious to open them. 

Agricullure. — The valleys of the Territory, more extensively cultivated this 
year than ever before, have produced an abundant harvest. The yield of corn, 
vegetables, and small grain is such aa to prove that henceforth we need not look 
abroad fur food; and I make no donbt that if assured that their crops wiU be 
bought and promptly paid for, and they are properly protected from Indian in- 
cursions, ow ranchmen will, during the ensuing year, by the favor of Heaven, 
raise all tlie hreadstufis tliat may be required to subsist the military force in the 
Territory. Here in central Arizona, even in the mountain districts, where com- 
paratively little was expected in the way of agricultural success, the pursuit of 
the husbandman is likely to be one of the most profitable. The heavy i-ains of 
the present season indicate that irrigatisn will seldom be neeeaaary, and the fer- 
tility of the soil is remarkable. It seems as though every thing planted attained 
the most luxuriant and complete growth in the shortest possible time. The 
grains, vegetables, and melons taken promiaeuously from any of the i-anches, 
and raised without fertilization of any kind, or other tlian the simplest care, 
would command a premium if placed in competition with the products of the 
ricliest and most expensive farms .and gardens of the Atlantic States. 

Ijand district. — JJy the seventh section of the act of Congress, approved Jaly 
22, 18.')4, the pre-emption privilege waa extended to lands, whether settled upon 
before or after survey, within the region of countiy comprehended by the present 
Tenitories of New Mexico and Arizona. Hitherto pre-emption dedai-ations, in 
virtue of this act and that of Jaly 2, 1864, have been filed with the surveyor 
general, hut Congress having made Arizona a land district, they will, so soon aa 
the district is organized, be received here. 

The congressional mining law provides that wherever, prior to the passage 
of the act, upon the lands heretofore designated as mineral lands, whicli have 
been excluded from survey and sale, there have been homesteads made by citi- 
zens of the United States, or persons who have declared their intention to he- 
come citizens, which homesteads have been made, improved, and used for agri- 
cultumi purposes, and upon which there have been no valuable mines of gold 
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silver, ciDna^bar, or copper discovered, and which are properly agricnltural 
lands, the said settlers or owners of such homesteads shali have a right of pre- 
emption thereto, in quantity not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres; or said 
parties may avail themselves of the provisions of the homestead act of Congress, 
approved May 20. 1S62. It farther provides that upon the survey of the so- 
called mineral lands, the Secretary of the Interior may designate and set apart 
such portions of such lands as are clearly agricultural lands, which lands shall 
thereafter be subject to pre-emption and sale as other public lands of the United 
States, and subject to all the laws and regulations applicable to the same. 

This favorable action, and the establishment of a land office, whereby all delay 
in perfecting titles will Idc obviated, must encourage our people in the cultivation 
of lands in immediate proximity to the mines — a matter of the first importance 
to the prosperity of our raining interests. • 



SECTION 5. 



l.-THE COPFEK EESOUECES OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Introductory remarks. — The comparatively recent date when the importance 
of these resimrces first attracted any attention ; theextentof territory over which 
they have been traced ; the absence of any coi'reetly compiled statistics con- 
nected with them in either the State or federal offices ; the indisposition of influ- 
ential parties to give any information, under the plea that it would expose ihe 
secrets of their business, and the efforts of others to make mines in which they 
are interested appear of grcHter or less value than well-known facts would war- 
raii^ ; the vague and unreliable nature of most of the articles which from time to 
time appear in the local papers on the subject, as well as many mtnor impedi- 
ments, i-ender it exceedingly difficult to convey a clear idea of the proportions and 
actual value of these resources in a hastily compiled report. Even were the 
fullest details of information available, many interesting facts must unavoidably 
be crowded out of such a report. Sufficient may be presented here, however, to 
demonstrate the extent and value of the copper mines of the Pacific coast, and 
to prove that under a more judicious system of development they may be made 
much more profitable to their owners as well as to the federal government, and 
that an important means towards the accomplishment of this end will he attained 
by the collection and proper arrangement of statistical and general information 
on the subject. 

The discovery of copper on the Pacijic coast. — The existence of copper on the 
Pacific coast was well known for many years before California became a State 
in the great American republic. The ores of this metal are known to have been 
found in Mexico, at various points, in great abundance for centuries past. In 
the territory within the limits of this State they were found as far back as 1840, 
near the Solidad pass, about ninety miles north of Los Angeles. 

The first officially recorded discovery of copper in California, since it has be- 
come a State, was made by Dr. J. B. Trask, who acted as State geologist from 
1851 till 1854. During that time, in the course of his travels, he found copper 
in nearly every county in the State — the first discovery being made near a 
place then called Kound Tent, in Nevada county. 

As but little attention was paid to the report of these discoveries, and the notes 
and specimens of the ores coUected by Doctor Trask were soon after lost or de- 
Bti'oyed, they exercised but little influence. 
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In tie summer of 1855 public attention was again called to the fact of tbe' 
existence of copper in this State, by the discovery of a body of beautiful ore 
at Hope valley, Amador county, by an old prospector, known as Uucle Biily 
Eodgers. The ore from this place, being rich in garnets, attracted great atten- 
tion. About the same time a party of prospectors in El Dorado county found 
a large body of green and blue carbonates on a side of a hill a few miles from 
Placerville, and, attracted by tbe brilliant colors of these minerals, collected sev- 
eral sacks full of them and sent them to San Francisco, where, by assay, they 
were found to contain 40 per cent, of copper, and worth abont S140 per ton. 

Tiieae discoveries were mentioned in nearly all the papers published in tbe 
State at the time, but were soon forgotten in the more exciting search for gold 
wLich occupied almost everybody's attention, and tbe now great copper resonrees 
of the Pacific coast remained without an effort being made for their development 
till November, 1860, when Jlr. Hiram Hughes, returning from a trip to Washoe, 
whither be had gone to search forsilver, while prospecting for that metal among the 
foot-hills that mai'gin the valley of San Joaquin, without being aware of the fact 
discovered the gossan or cap of a copper lode, on what is now known as Quail 
Hill, No. 1 — an insignificant mound among tbe Gopher hills, in tbe southwest- 
ern portion of Calaveras county, about 35 miles southeast from Stockton, and six 
miles from Central ferry, on the Stanislaus river. This gossan, which presented 
much the appearance of a body of iron-mst held together by a frame-work of 
quartz, was found to be very rich in gold, and it was for this metal that Hughes 
worked his claim. Soon after, while making further explorations for " iron- 
rost," he discovered the croppings of what is now known as the Napoleon mine, 
about three miles southwest of his first discovery. As there was less gold, and 
considerable of what was then, to him, an unknown mineral, in this place, be 
sent a lot of the ore to San rranciseo, where it was pronounced 80 per cent, 
copper ore, and worth abuut S120 per ton. As soon as this fact became known 
there was a great excitement, and everybody began prospecting for " iron-rust," 
and as the indications of copper were to be fouud alntost at every point among 
the Gopher hills, hundreds of cl^ms were speedily marked out and recorded — 
the favorite directi(m being along the course of the lode on which the Napoleon 
was located, as this was easily traced for miles ; tbe most imporiant " exten- 
sions" on the original lode being tbe Josephine on the west, the Lotus, Mag- 
nolia, and Collier on the east. But as none of these mines, except the Napoleon, 
ever produced much marketable ore, work on all of them vei-y soon ceased, 
Hughes and his partners, after partially developing the Napoleon mine, which 
contained 3,700 feet on the lode, in 1862 sold eleven- eighteenths of it to a com- 
pany for 332,000. This company, in October, 1862, was incorporated under the 
title of the Napoleon Copper Mining Company, which, after taking out of tbe 
mine and shipping about 4,000 tons of good ore, sold the mine, in 1864, to Mar- 
tin & Greenman, dealers in ores, of San Francisco, who at present own and 
work it. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of prospecting that followed Hughes's dis- 
coveries, it was not till some time in June, 1861, that the lode on which tbe 
mines at Copperopolis are located was discovered, though it is only about six 
miles from the Napoleon, and the locators of tbe Union, Keystone, and other 
mines were all old residents and miners in the vicinity. W. R. Keed, Dr. 
Blatchly, and Mr. McCarty located 11,250 feet of the Copperopolis lode in 
July, 1861. This location embraced the ground now owned by the Union, 
Keystone, Empire, Calaveras, and Consolidated companies. Many interesting 
and instructive facts might be here iutroduced to exhibit the ignorance of the 
parties who first discovered these important mines as to tbe valne of their prop- 
erty. The following will be sufficient to illustrate this curious fiict : 

J. W. Bean, esq., who built the first hotel at Copperopolis, had been mining 
for years among the Gopher hills and in the vicinity of Salt Spring valley ; 
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and though such was the abtinclance and heauty of the spocimens of copper ores 
all aroniid him that he collected nearly a cait-load of them as cmiositiea to 
decorate his rude cahin, he afterwards threw them away as useless. In 1S55 
he had collected so many of these specimens that bis partner would not have 
any more of them hrought into the cabin. 

Mr. Hnghes, whose blindly-directed enterprise led to tbe discovery of the 
value of the copper resonrces of the Pacific coast, had also been mining for 
years among the Gopher hills ; and although his observant attention had been 
attracted to tbe peculiarities of the rocks that form these hills, lie had no idea 
of the stores of wealth that lay scattered so lavishly all around him till he had 
made a trip to Washoe during the excitement which followed the discovery of 
silver there. When in that Territory, heing forcibly struck with the great re- 
eemhlance between the rocks near the Comstock lode and those that he was so 
well acquainted with about the Gopher hills and Salt Spring valley, and not 
being successful over there, he returned to the old familiar field of his labors 
and commenced prospecting for silver, and did not know for many months after 
his return that he had acquired a fortune by discovering a copper mine. So 
with Mr. McCai'ty, one of the present owners of the great Union mine. He 
had lived in Salt Spring valley nearly ten years, mining and ranching by turns. 
As early as 1852 he had sunk a deep prospect-hole on the ground now belong- 
ing to the Keystone company, and threw away the rich copper ores as worth- 
less, wliile seeking for gold, which he never found. So with Mr. Hardy, an- 
other of the original locators of the Union. Tliis gentleman, a keen, intelli- 
gent man of business, who was for a long time the snperinteudent of that mine, 
and afterwards became senator for Calaveras county, resided for years within 
two miles of where Copperopolis now stands without having any idea of the 
immense wealth that lay stored up for him in the hajd, sterile banks of the little 
creek that meandered past his homestead. 

The limits of tliis report will not admit of any further digression on this very 
interesting history. 

As soon as the magnitude and importance of the discovery made by Mr. 
Keed and his party became known, the rush of prospectors to the locality be- 
came tvemondons, and in a few days claims were staked off extending for nearly 
twenty miles ia all directions along the lode, or rather lodes, {for there are more 
than one of them,) aci-oes and parallel to them, Lai-ge sums of money were in 
many instances expended in the purchase and development of claims which 
were located miles away from all indications of any lode whatever. 

One of the effects of this great excitement was the ci'eation of the now- 
thriving town of Copperopolis, the first house in which was huilt by Mr- lleed 
in September, 1861. In less than two years after it contained a population of 
nearly 2,000, which supported thi-ee schools, two churches, a weekly newspa- 
per, four hotels, with stores and workshops of all kinds sufficient for an active, 
thrifty commimity. It now has three lines of stages running to and fi'om it 
daily, and has a costly railroad in course of active construction to connect it 
with the navigable waters of the San Joaquin river, which, when completed, 
will more than double its wealtli and population. 

To give the names of all the claims that were located in- and around Salt 
Spring valley during the first great excitement would serve no useful purpose, 
as most of them, after the expenditure of more or less labor, liave either been 
abandoned altogether or are held till labor and ti-anaportation shall become 
cheaper or copper ores become more valuable. The most important mines 
in the valley at present — tbe only ones that are being developed — ai-e the 
Calaveras, Empire, Union, Keystone, Consolidated, and Kentucky, which range 
from south to north in the order in which they are here written, and the In- 
imitable, which is located on the east side of and parallel with the Union. Tbe 
"q this and other mines located parallel with tbe original claims 
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leave little yoom to Uoabt tbat tlii;r6 are at least two — some persons say four — 
distiDct lodes, or very large consecutive bodies of ore, identical in composition, 
independent of tlie main lode. The questiou of whetber there is one or more 
lodes pi-omisea to be as fruitful a point for the lawyers to settle as a similar 
question was among the owners on tiie Comstock lode, in Nevada. 

The thoasands of persona from all parts of the State who were attracted to 
the Salt Spi-ing Valley mines by the reports of their value, thus becoming ac- 
quainted with the general appearance of copper ores, on returning to their seve- 
ral districts soon discovered these ores almost everywhere, so that before the 
close of the year 1861 a well-defined belt of copper ore, conlaining several dis- 
tinct lodes, was traced and partially developed from a point about thirty miles 
north of Los Angeles, at La Solidad, tJirough Mariposa, Merced, Fresno, Tuo- 
lumne, Stanislaus, El Dorado, Placer, Nevada, Yuba, Trinity, 8ien-a, Plumas, 
and Shasta counties, to a point aboat twenty miles west of the town of Yreka, 
in Siskiyou county, where it enters the State of Oregon in a uortbern spnr of 
the Siskiyou mountains, the most western branch of the Sierra Nevadas. As 
will be moi-e. fully explained in another porMon of this report, there is a most 
remai-kable uniformity in the direction and dip of tJie lodes in ibis great copper 
belt, as well as in the geological formations in which they are fouud, in the 
charMter of their ores, and in several other features, all which point to a simul- 
taneousness of origin over very liirge tracts, many portions of which have been 
much disturbed and shifted by subsequent subleiTaneau action. 

Other extensive deposits of copper ores have been discovered in the coast 
range, particularly aiwund the base of a spur of Mount Diablo, at the low divide 
in Del Norte county ; in Hope valley, Amador county ; at "Whiskey Hill, in 
Placer county, and at several other points which it is not necessary to particu- 
larize at this time. 

The results of aD these discoveries were the location of thousands of claims, 
some of them of considentbJe importance, in nearly every county in the Slate, 
and the incorporation of a counti':'SS number of copper mining companiui?, whose 
certificates of stock were bought and sold at the public boards and by private 
merchants by thousands; and for about a year the development of the copper 
resources of t-he Pacific coast was prosecuted with grciit zeal. But a few moniho' 
experience taught those most deeply interested in the business that, with un- 
skilled and expensive labor, uncertain and costiy transportation, and a great 
distance from a market for the final disposal of the ore, it is unprofitable to 
work the richest and most extensive copper mines in the world. 

The excitement attending the discovery of so much copper in Oiiliforoia, as 
may well be supposed, soon spread through the adjoining States and Territories, 
and it was not long before many important lodes were discovered ia Oi-egou, Ne- 
vada, Colorado, Sonora, and Ijower California. As it will be quite im[ioBsible 
to even mention all these discoveries in detail, only a few of the most important 
will be referred to at this time. 

In 1860 a miner named Hawea, who had long been working in that vicinity, 
having hie attention attracted to the quantity of metallic copper Ibund in the 
sluices of the miners who were engaged at Placer mining for gold, commenced 
a search, and soon discovered a valuable lode of copper ore in a small gulch 
about six miles from Waldo, Josephine county. On this lode was subsequently 
located the Queen of Bronze mine, the most important copper mine in Oregon. 
Soon after the discovery made by Hawes, other parties found an extensive cop- 
per district on tlie Illinois river, near the junction of that river and i'aJl creek, 
about eighteen miles north -north west from Waldo. Another district was about 
the sajne time discovered at Rockland, in Josephine county, in which more tUan 
twenty mines of importance were subsequently located. 

Copper has also been found in Wasco county ; on the John Day river, and 
at several other points in the Slate of Oivgon. The districts in Josephine 
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county being near the dividing line between that State and California, and the 
lode haviag been examined from Waldo to near Orescent City, Del Norte 
county, in the latter State, where an extensive district known as the AJta has 
eiuce been developed, leaves no room to doubt that they are all located on the 
same great belt of copper orea referred to above. 

The largest masses of metallic copper found on tliia coast have been obtained 
from these Oregon mines. One piece reported to have weighed half a ton was 
taken from the " Diamond" mine ; another piece weighing four hundred pounds 
was t^ken from the " Craikshauk" mine, and a great many pieces weighing from 
one hundred to three hundred pounds each have been found in this vicinity. 

In 1362 several valuable deposits of copper ore werediscovered on Williams's 
fork of the Colorado river, in Arizona Territory, near where Aubrey City has 
been since located. But it was not till November, 1863, when Mr. Robert Ky- 
land, of San Francisco, commenced work on the " Planet" mine, at this place, 
that the true valae of these Arizona copper mines was ascertained. There are 
undoubted proofs of the existence of exceedingly valuable copper mines in this 
Territory, at various points convenient to the navigable waters of the Colorado 
and its tributaries. Mr. Pompelly, a scientific geologist and mineralogist, who 
subsequently was appointed mineralogist to the Japanese government, made an 
extended examination of the mineral resources of Arizona, and in the published 
report of his observations he refers particularly to the extraordinary richness 
and extent of the copper resources of the Territory. Other parties, who have 
travelled extensively through it since Mr. Pumpelly, fully corroborate all that 
gentleman reported on this subject. Important mines have been discovered, and 
districts organized at many points in the Territory, among which are the Irataba 
district, alwut twenty-five miles southwest from Fort Mohave ; the Freeman 
district, about sixty miles south of Williams's fork ; the Chimewawa district, on 
the west bank of the Colorado, nearly opposite La Paz ; the Salaza district, 
about thirty-five miles northeast of La Paz, and the Castle Dome district, about 
thirty miles north of the Gila. The formations in which the copper is found 
in this Territory ai-e altogether different from those in which it is found in Oregon 
and California. The ores themselves are also quite distinct, and far more valu- 
able than those found in these States. The details of these peculiarities will 
be given hereafter. 

About the time the Colorado mines were discovered, a singular but quite ex- 
tensive lode of copper ore, containing considerable metallic copper and silver, 
was discovered near Loretto, in the province of Comondu, Lower California. 
Several tons of exceedingly rich ore, which averaged sixty per cent., was brought 
to San Francisco in 1852, from the " Favorita" mine, also in Lower California, 

In 1864 a number of valuable deposits of copper ores were discovered in va- 
rious places in the State of Nevada. Among the most important of these dis- 
coveries are the '• Peavine" district, near the Hennep pass, but a short distance 
from tlie line of the Central Pacific railroad. The completion of this read to 
the neighborhood of this district has given it much importance of late, the 
railroad company offering to deliver the ore in Sacramento at nine dollars per 
ton. Other copper mines have been located on Walker's river, in Esmeralda 
county, and on the south fork of the Carson river, in Ormsby county, and at 
other points in this State, the ores from which will be profitable to ship as soon 
as the completion of the Pacific railroad shall afford tho means for sending tiiem 
to a market. 

f. The above hurriedly compiled notes, though giving the merest outlines of tlis 
extent of the copper resources of the Pacific coast, are sutficient to convey iiu 
idea of tho magnitude and importance of these resources, which, under a judi- 
cious system of encouragement by the federal government, may he made to pro- 
duce many millions of dollars annually. 

The locality of the most important mining districU. — It will be impossible 
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rnider tliis heading to mention any except those in wliieh well-known miaea are 
located, and of these only to give the merest outline description. To avoid 
expansion, as the mateiials are very abundant, only those from which ores are 
known to have been exported will be referred to. These are tbe following : 

The Oopperopolis, Table Mountain, Napolpon, Lancha Plana, Campo Peco, 
and Copper Hill, in Calaveras county. 

The Newton, Coaumues, and Hope Valley, in Amador county. 

The La Victorie and Birdseye, in Mariposa county. 

The Bnclianan, in Fresno county. 

The Osos, in San Luis Obispo county. 

The Solidad, in Los Angeles county. 

The Geneasee Valley, in Plumas county. 

The Alta, in Del Norte county. 

The Mount Diablo, in Contra Costa county. 

The Rockland, in Oregon. 

The Peavine, in Nevada. 

The Favorita and Sauce, in Lower Cal f n a 

The William's Fork, in Arizona. 

Copperopolis mines. — The Copperopol s n nes are located in Salt Spring 
valley, in the southwestern portion of Calaveras cou ty about thirty-five miles 
nearly east from Stockton, at tbe head of nav gati n o the San Joaquin river. 
This valley is large, heantiful, and well il pltere 1 an I very fertile, producing 
all descriptions of fruits, grain, and vegetables, m the greatest perfection. Its 
peculiar excellence in these respects has cansed it to be more or lees under cul- 
tivation since the settlement of California by the Americans. It is bounded on 
the east by the Bear monutaina, a lofty branch of tlio foot-bills lying between 
the Stanislaus and Calaveras rivers, which nearly divide Calaveras county into 
two parts. On the west it is bounded by a range of low bi-oken hills which 
skirt the eastern side of tbe valley of San Joaquin. It extends nearly to the 
Calavems river on tbe north. The most famous copper mines on the coast ai-e 
located on the west of this valley, neai- tlie head of what is called Black creek, 
a small tribntaiy to the Stanislaus. 

The lode on which the Union, Keystone, Empire, Calaveras, and Consolidated 
mines are located passes through this valley in the direction of north 30° west- 
It has been more or less developed for about fifteen miles, and found to curve 
slightly towards the north, at its western extremity. 

There are other lodes in this valley on which are located many mines known 
to he of great value, though they have not been as extensively developed as 
those on the main lode. It is claimed that tliere are four of these lodes, which 
range from a few feet to six miles in distance from the main one, hut all follow 
the same direction. This cupriferous belt h.oa been traced with comparatively 
slight interruptions from this valley to the American river, its general course 
being about north 15'' west. 

The most important mine in the valley is the Union. This contains 1,950 
feet on the main lode, which was originally divided into thirteen shares of 
150 feet each. But at pi-esent it is nearly all owned by Meader, I<alor & Co., 
merchants, of San Francisco, Mr. McCarty, one of the original locators, being 
the only one retaining any portion of their claim. 

The owners of this mine neyer formed themselves into an incorporated com- 
pany, as nearly all other mining companies generally do. Probably no necessity 
arose to compel them, as no assessments were ever levied on their shares, tbe 
mine paying well from the very commencement of their operations. It gave 
thom a dividend of $11,000 per share in December, 1863, and during the year 
1863 the dividends amonnted to $20,000 per sliare, clear of all expenses. It 
is not possible to tell how much the mine has paid since, in consequence of 
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Header & Co. liaving purclmBed it soon after t!ie last dividend in 1S63 tvss 
declared, and they liave their own reasons for not making its revfinue public;. 
It is alleged that in the winter of 1863 that firm paid Mr. Reed, the locator of 
the mine, 865,000 in cash for 975 feet. In 1864 Mr. Hardy, another of the 
original locators, it ia stated sold his interest in the mine to the same firm for 
6650.000. 

There is lint little doubt that tliis mine contains the largest body of yellow 
siilphnrets of cojiper ever discovered. Some scientific gentlemen have expressed 
doubts as to whether this body of ore is a trne vein, or merely a local surface 
deposit, as it does not present some of the characteristics of veins of similar ore 
found in other counties. The fact that it has been explored to the depth of 
upwards of 500 feet witliout any symptoms of its giving out, and that it has 
been examined for many miles consecutively, presenting the same general 
appeai-aiice throughout, is, to say the least, a stronger proof in support of the 
opinion that it is a continuous, regular vein, than any theory can be that it is uot. 

The work on this mine is carried on by means of three shafts, which have 
been sunk from 300 to 500 feet on the lode, from which serveral levels or drifts 
Lave been run along its course. For the purpose of howting the ore there is a 
fourteen horae-power steam-engine at the mouth of- each of the two outer shafts. 
At the main shaft, from which the mine is drained, there is an eighty horse- 
power engine, whicii is used for both pumping and hoisting. Another shaft is 
ia progress, and nearly completed, whicli is being sunk for the pui-pose of 
striking tlie lode at a depth of between 400 and 500 feet, at a point where it is 
known to dip considerably to the east. All the other sliafts having been com- 
menced on the lode, parsed through it on reaching a limited depth, gohig further 
from it as the depth increased, involving an increased expense in running 
tunnels to sliike it at each succeeding level. 

The dimensions of this body of ore have been ascertained with tolerable ac- 
curacy, for a length of nearly 600 feet, and to a depth of upwards of 400 feet, 
by shafts and levels which have been made in it. Near the surface, for, say 
150 feet in depth, the lode varied in pniportions very much, ranging from one 
foot to twelve feet in width. At tlie depth of 200 feet in the main shaft it was 
neaily 2L feet wide; at 250 feet deep, it was nearly 30 feet wide; and continued 
of neaily the same widtli to 300 feet in depth, when it became less uniform, 
and began to decrease in proportions, till at (he depth of about 400 feet at the 
noitli, neai the Keystone line, it had decreased to about 6 feet in width, while 
for 200 iiet north from the main sliaft it is nearly 28 feet wide. ^As the Key- 
stone company liave recently struck the lode on their ground, within 100 feet 
of the dividing line between the two mines, at a depth of 360 feet, where it is 
10 feet wide, it is presumable that its contraction in the Union, at nearly the 
same level, is not permanent. 

It would he difficuit to obtain con-ect information as to the product of this 
mine, from its opening up to thu present time, as its proprietors seem averse to 
furnishing particulars. It is known, however, that the exports of ore from this 
State amounted to 5,553 tons in 1803, and to 10,234 tons ia 1864, at least one- 
half of wbieli was obtained from the " Union." The company's books show 
that fi-om the 10th March to the Slat December, 18G5, 25,542 tons of ore were 
actually shipped from the mine. As the firm owning it state that the average 
of all its ores shipped is 15 per cent., and estimate it to be worth 5S75 per ton, 
it follows that its products for 1865 exceeded Sl,500,000 in value. The ship- 
ments for 1866, as will be seen by reference to the table of exports, will exceed 
those of 1865 — ijie quantity shipped being only limited by the number of 
vessels available for cai-rying it away. The ai'ove figures will convey a slight 
idea of the importance of developing such a fruitful source of national wealth 
as is presented in the copper mines of the Pacific coast. 

The Union company employ about 250 men about the mine, in the vai-iuua 
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departments of its operations. None of the companies at Oopperopoiis employ 
any Chinese coolies, 

. The Keystone is next in importance to tLe Union, which it adjoins on tlae 
north. It contains 3,a00 feet on the lode. It is owned by aa incorporated 
joint-stock company, the shares in which are one hundred and fifty in number. 
It was on this claim that the first work of development on the lode was done, 
in what is still cailed the discovery shaft, on the north end of the claim, and 
which is still used by the company in their operations. 

The shareholders in this raino have not been as fortunate as those of the 
Union. The Keyston ehas never yielded them a dividend since its discovery ; 
on the contrary, it has cost them $100,000 in assessments over and above the 
receipts from its whole product of ore, which up to October 1, 1S66, amounted 
to 5,719 tons, Worth, at $75 per ton, *428,925. The enormous expenses in- 
curred in the development of this mine have probably been caused by mis- 
management, and costly, useless experiments for concentrating the low-grade 
ores, of which the mine produces very large quantities. 

The best informed among the stockholders in this mine estimate that it has 
produced sufficient ore to d^ay all the expenses of working. The 8100,000 
collected as assessments have been expended in experiments and machinery. 
The company have very fine and powerful hoisting, pumping, and concentrating 
machinery. The latter is only used during the winter and spring, when there 
is an abundance of water available. The ores in the Keystone are identical 
with those in the Union, but they are not found in as large a body, or as com- 
pact. The lode in this mine haS at no time exceeded ten feet in width, and it 
is usually so much divided by the containing sUte that the cost of its separa- 
tion by hand-labor causes it to be not very profitable to the company. At the 
depth of 260 feet in the main shall the lode was only six feet wide, and con- 
tained a body of iron pyrites nearly a foot thick through the centre of it for 
nearly 150 feet in length, and it wa* further divided by seams of slate into 
irregular masses fi:om one inch to six inches thick. 

The greatest depth reached on this' mine is about 400 feet. Quite recently, 
in the sixth level, at a depth of about 360 feet in the Houghton shaft — that is, 
the shaft nearest to the dividing line between this mine and the Union — a body 
of ore nearly ten feet thick was struck while drifting within 150 feet of this 
dividing line. In this body of ore there is only about four feet sufficiently rich 
to pay for shipping ; the remainder is so divided by the containing slate, or con- 
tains 80 lai^e a proportion of iron pyrites, as to faU below the average of 12 per 
cent, the present lowest grade of paying ore. , 

ITiere are six shafts in this mine, only two of which, the discovery shaft and 
that nearest the Union, are in use — the cost of sinking and timbering the others 
being nearly a total loss to the compflny. In fact, the first two years' work done 
on the mine was wasted through the inexperience of those who were intrusted 
with its management. 

The annual product of the Keystone, according to the books of the company, 
has been as follows: 

1S63 '. 596 tons of 2,376 poundi 

1863 ". . 758 tons of 2,376 pounds. 

1864 1,506 tons of 2, 376 pom ' 

18C5 1. 743 tons of 2, 376 pour 

1S66, (till October 1,) 1, 386 tons of 2, 376 pom 

Total production 5, 719 tons. 

The company employ about one hundred men in the various departments of 
their works. 

The Empire mine is located next to the Union, on the south. It contains 
H. Ex. Doc. 29 10 
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1,800 feet on the same lode. It is owned by an incorporated company, the 
majority of the stockholders in which are capitalists who reside at New York. 
This company have expended a very large amoant of money in developing their 
mine. The greater portion of this expenditure, as haa been the case with the 
Keystone company, has been wasted through incompet«nt management. Great 
improvements in thifl respect have been made recently, and the prospects of the 
company are promising. The explorations now in process show considerable 
good oVe, and there are indications of an increase in the dimensions of the lode. 

The orQ in this ia similar to that in all the other mines on the lode; but in 
the croppingB on this claim there was considerably more quartz than there was 
upon any other claim on the lode. In this quartz, which was of a milky white- 
ness, there was metallic copper, crystallized in leaf and fern-like forms, which 
were exceedingly brilliant and beautiful when first taken oilt of their atony 
matrix. 

The Calaveras is located next south of the Empire, on the same lode, of 
■which it contains 3,000 feet. The croppings on this claim were exceedingly 
rich, but the lode has not proven to he so below the surface. Several shafts 
have been sunk and many drifts and cuttings made without finding any body 
of ore of importance. The company are not working this mine at present. 

The Consolidated is located on the same lode, north of the Keystone. It 
contains 3,000 feet. _ 

The Webster ia the name of another important mine in this valley. It is 
located about one and a half mile east of Copperopolis, on a massive body of 
ore neatly tw.enty-eight feet wide. This ore is of a different character to that 
in the main lode, and is much less valuable ; for, though quite solid and compact, 
it does not average more than eight per cent., in consequence of the larger per- 
centage of iron it contains. 

The Inimitable is another important mine in this valley, located on a dif- 
ferent lode altogether. This mine is sitnated parallel with the Union, and but 
a few fe«t apart from it, on the east side. So close are thcso two minea together 
that the owners of the Inimitable had some intentions of suing the Union com- 
pany for damages for taking out some of their ore on some of the lower levels, 
■which they claimed was on the Inimitable's gi-ound. The Napoleon mine, which 
ia located four miles south from Copperopolis, is on the eastern end of alodewhich 
runs through tb's valley, parallel with the main lode, but about six miles apart 
from it, which has been located upon for nearly fifteen miles. The Scorpion, 
Swansea, Massachusetts, Pacific, and other valuable mines, are located on thia 
parallel lode. These lodes ai-e easily traced to near the banks of the river, 
■where they all disappear, and are not again visible till near the town of Monte- 
zuma, in Tuolumne county, six miles from the other side of the river. Gopher 
Hill, ■where the first diseoveiy of copper was made, is supposed to be the ex- 
treme west of the main lode. 

The above is not by any means a complete list of the mines in Salt Spring 
valley. Th.ere are scores of others, but these are the most important. 

At present about one thousand men ai-e employed in various capacities among 
the mines in this district, the larger proportion of whom are foreigners, chiefly 
English and Irish. No Chinese are employed about the mines except as cooks, 
washermen, and servants. 

The Table Mountain mine is located about five miles southeast from Coppero- 
polis, and about one mile from the Stanislaus river. It is the last claim on the 
main lode on thia side of that river. It contains 2,150 feet on the lode, which 
is here about six feet wide, and much divided by the containing slate. This 
■mine is owned by a joint-stflck company of twenty-one shareholders. It has 
been considerably developed, and about one thousand tons of ore have been 
shipped from it. 

The Campo Seco, Lancha Plana, and Copper Hill minea are located on a 
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continuation of the main Copperopolis lotie, where it makes its appearance 
between the Calaveraa and RTokelumne rivers. All these mines were discovered 
in 1861, shortly after the discovery of the Union and Keystone mines. They 
Iiave been extensively developed, and the lode has been well tested by ehafta 
and diift.8. It presents the same peculiarities as were noticed at Copperopolis. 
It is quite large on the Campo Seco claim, being twenty feet wide at one hun- 
dred feet deep. It is scarcely as large in the Laneha Plana, and in the Copper 
Hill it is only aboat sis feet, .The character and composition of the ores are 
identical with those at Copperopolis, and they are contained in the same de- 
scription of rock, and present many other features of similarity. Large quanti- 
ties of ore have been shipped from these mines ; but the present low price of 
ores, which is lower than it has previously been for the past fifteen years, leaves 
so sroall a profit after paying expenses that the companies are storing most of 
their ores in anticipation of an improvement in the market. About one hundred 
and fifty men are employed among these mines, about forty of whom are Chi- 
nese, who perform much of the labor above grownd, such as separating and 
bagging the ores, &c. 

Quite extensive concentrating works are being put up on the Campo Seco 
mine. The company intend to concentrate most of their ores into aboiit fifty 
per cent, matte or regulus. 

The Naptileon mine is located about four miles soulb of Copperopolis, in 
what are called the Gopher hills, a range of low, broken hills, very irregular in 
form and dbection, on the east of the San' Joaquin valley. They are the first 
hills met with after leafing Stockton and travelling east. As has already been 
mentioned, this was the first copper mine opened in California. As such, Mr. 
Hnghes, who dLicovered both the Napoleon and the Quail Hill mines, claimed 
the latter as a silver or gold mine. 

The Napoleon contains 2,700 feet on two" well-defined lodes of ore, similar in 
composition to those at Copperopolis. It was located in November, 1860, and in 
October, 1862, was owned by an incorporated company ; each foot in the mine 
representing a share of stock. In 1863 these one-foot shares were selling at 
Si 00 each. 

In consequence of the country through which the Napoleon lode traverses 
having been much disturbed by subterranean forces, it is extensively dislocated. 
The " faults," as the miners call these dislocations, are so numerous that all the 
other mines on this lode had to cease operations Isecause they could not trace 
it far enough consecutively to obtain any extensive body of ore. This misfor- 
tune has happened to the Napoleon, At the depth of ahoqt 400 feet the lode, 
after narrowing from twenty to leas than six feet, finally was lost altogether by 
a shift in the containing rock. The company have been engaged for more than 
a year in attempting to rediscover it. They have sunk a new shaft nearly 400' 
feet deep, some distance to the south of the old one The prospects are that, 
they will meet with a largo body of good oie m this new shaft. 

The Napoleon is located on the eastern extiemity ot a lode which has beeni 
traced to San Domingo gnlch, twenty-five mile^ distant where the Noble mine, 
owned by Pioche & Beyergue, French merchants of ban. Francisco, is locatedi 
on it. The Napoleon commenced shipping ores in May, 1863. 

The following statement, compiled from the books ot ihe company, furnishes- 
frill partieulara of the product of the mine 
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Shipment of ores from the. Napoleon copper mine. 



Date. 


First class. 


Second class. 


Concentrated 


1863 

s. 

Mr 

October 
November 


It 'Wb 
ir <t30 
1B5 4W 

7( 0S7 
2j0 234 
2■^' 100 
iK! 4P0 

69 UtU 


Pounds 
45 303 
lO-" 420 
ttl 014 

m 172 

230 873 
WT 810 
2^A 920 
234 110 


Pounds 


Total 
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1864. 
January 
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June 

A«^t 
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O be 
Ho mb 


4'> 240 
44 3J0 
91 9CI) 
•! 4 
a 
1 IW) 
49 30 

r ffO 


170 930 
367 020 
■«(.680 
334 940 
205 740 
239 100 
253 070 
159 760 
134 410 
. 23B,370 
192,216 


420 835 
190,540 
164,025 


T tal 


1 5 J 


2.674,226 


775, 400 


lg(ij 


■•0 „u 


8 IOC 
n tiO 
78 150 
43 4 

6 4i0 








July 
August 


158,600 
132.000 
323, 120 
i:,9,460 
170,305 


Total 


20 5J 1 i5- 07U 


943, 485 


( anitnlaU 


1 Ml 9ft. 1 4 Wl »17 


1,718,885 



Seven million seven hundred and sixty-four thousand aeven hundred and 
eighty-seven pounds altogether, or nearly four thousand tons, 

In'September, 1S65, the company sold the mine to Martin & Co., dealers in 
ores, of San Francisco. Since it has been in the hands of this firm, for reasons 
explained above, the yield of ore has nearly ceased. The total shipments from 
the mine since the purchase have not exceeded 150 tons, of which about oue- 
half has been second class, and the other concentrated ore. 

With reference to the classification of the ores in the above table, as thesame 
method for that purpose is followed in all mines producing the same description 
of ores, it may be as well to explain that method in th'is part of the report. 

The heavy costs for labar, bags, transportation, commissions, &c., consing all 
ores below 10 pec cent, to be valueless on this coast, none are shipped below 
that grade ; but as there is a considerable advantage gained by separating the 
ores which vary more than 5 per cent, in richness, the plan generally followed 
ia to class all above 15 per cent, as first, and from 10 per cent, te 15 per cent, 
as second. There is some difference in the grade of the ores from the various 
miuea. The Union ores are the lowest. The owners of that mine, being ex- 
tensive shipping agents, have facilities for shipping ores of less value than will 
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pay to ship from any other mine. The average of all the ores shipped from 
the Union does not exceed 15 per cent. From the Napoleon they were above 
IG per cent., causing a. difference in value of nearly $5 per ton. The Keystone 
ores are about 1 per cent, higher than the Union. 

The concentrated ores ahove referred to were prepared by the following very 
economical process : A pit of about two feet deep was cut in the soft soi!, about 
twenty feet square, in which was laid as evenly as possible about four cords of 
dry pine wood ; over this was piled, in the form of a truncated cone, one Imiidred 
tons of ore. There was nothing more done, except to ignite the wood, which 
soon set the eniphur in the ore on fire, and it continued to burn for sis or seven 
weeks, when the greater portion of the sulphur liaviiig been evaporated, the£re 
went out and the ore was concentrated about 6 per cent , or 10 per cent. ; poor 
second class was converted into 16 per cent.,or first class. 

The machinery used on this mine consists of a small six-horse power steam- 
engine, for hoisting and pumping. There are naually about thirty hands em- 
ployed on this mine, about one-third of whom are Chinese. 

Quail HiU, No. 1, where Hughes made the first discovery of copper, is about 
three miles east from the Napoleon miue, and about seveu mites west from Cop- 
peropoiis. Quite a town, called Telegraph City, has sprang up between these 
two discoveries of Hughes's. 

2.— VARIOUS COPPER DISTRICTS. 

Forest HiU district. — The most important mines in Amador county are the 
Cosumncs, in the Forest Hill district, near Jackson, the county seat, and the 
Newton, on the same lode, about three miles to the west, near lone valley, a 
beautiful and fertile valley, separated from the great valley of the Sacramento 
by low, in-egular hills, as Salt Spring valley is divided from the valley of the 
San Joaquin. The Cosumnes was located in January, 1862. A company to 
work it was incorporated in February, ]863. It contains 5,000 feet on the 
main lode and the same quantity on the Oriental lode, which nins parallel and 
close to it. This Oriental lode, which is quite extensive, was discovered by the 
Rev. J. B. Fish, in January, 1863. It appears that the reverend gentleman 
was returning from a trip to Copperopolis, when he observed the croppings of 
the lode as he was riding past, the location being near the road. Getting off 
his horse, he satisfied himself that what he saw was copper ore, and located the 
claim for himself and friends. The parson's mine has produced nearly one hutf- 
dred tons of good ore. 

The Newton was located early in 1863, by Dr. J. Newton, of Jackson, in the 
names of himself and six members of his own family, who at present control it. 
Dr. Newton was the first person in this county who worked a copper mine in it. 

Quite a town, called Copper Centre, has sprung up between these two dis- 
tricts. Two years ago it was one of the most active copper mining camps in 
the State — hundreds of claims having been located on the two copper belts, 
which can be traced fur miles on both sides of the original claims. One of these 
belts is about six miles northeast of the other, and fiiUows tlie same course as 
the parallel lod&s at Copperopolis — north about 50'^ east. These lodes also dip 
from 10^ to 90° to the east, as do those at Copperopolis; are in the same geo- 
logical formation, and the ores are so much alike in appearance and composi- 
tion that the best judges cannot tell one from the other. There is no donhl 
but that the Amador county mines are located on the same lodes as the miu 
at Copperopolis, There are many valuable copper mines in this vicinity, b 
though the great distance from a market, and the want of capital and expoi 
enceof those who own them, work on all except the Cosumnes and Newton 
has ceased. Probably these would also have remained undeveloped had not 
Meador & Co., copper merchants of San Francisco, become interested in them, 
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A gvcat deal of work lias been done ou the Newton, which has been Bufii- 
eiently tested hy ahafts and drifts to prove that it is of great value, and this 
value would be fourfidd greater if there were proper meiins for bringing tbe ore 
to tide-water. The lode on this mine is not so large as it is at Copperopolis, but 
the ore is less divided by the containing slate than it is in the Keystone. At 
one hnndred feet deep the lode here wad only three and half feet wide.. It in- 
creased considerably aa ihe depth of the aliafts increaaed. Moat of the ore from 
this mine will average 15 per cent. In lS64it shipped about one hundred tons 
per month, averaging 16 per cent. 

On the Cosumnes ground the lode is about tea feet wide at one hundred and 
twenty-five feet deep, and averages about 16 per cent. This company shipped 
about two hundred and fifty tons per month during 1864, averaging 12 per cent., 

Hope valley.— Ih^ Rodger's mine, in Hope valley in this county, is located 
a few miles west of Carson caSou, on the borders of the State of Nevada, onlyj 
a few miles from some of the highest peaks of the Sierra Nevadas. It was dis- 
covered in 1855, but has never been worked to any extent, though the ore is 
very valuable and of great beauty. It is not a regular lode, but a sort of 
chimney, which makes its appearance, about two feet wide and nearly perpen- 
dicular, in the face of a lofty bluff of solid, hard, white granite, at the eastern 
end of the valley. The only sign of this body of ore is e jufined to its exposure 
in the face of the bluff, and for about thirty feet on the top of it. A great deal 
of prospecting has been dune in the vicinity, in the hope of finding a continua- 
tion of it, hut in vwu. The ore is accompanied on the south side by a body of 
hard, grayish, crystaline limestone, the only sign of that mineral for many 
miles around — tlie whole country being composed of hare, rugged cliffs and 
peaks of felspathic jrranite. On tbe north side of the ore there is a seam, of 
about a foot wide, of dark brown quartz, of a peculiar cellular structure. There 
is a great abundance of brilliant lime garnets in this ore, which, together with 
the peculiar combination of sulphurets, oxides, and carbonates of which it is 
formed, render it exceedingly interesting for cabinet specimens ; though it is 
very doubtful wliether it will ever pay to extract it for commercial purposes. 

Mariposa county mines. — The existence of important lodes or deposits of 
copper ores of considerable commercial value iu Mariposa county was known 
for several years before any attempt was made to turn them to profitablfj ac- 
count. The croppings of a series of largd bodies of the ore are seen protruding 
through the surface all through the county, from where it unites to Merceil 
county on the one side to where it joins Fresno county on the other. It was 
not until the summer of 1S63 that any attention was paid to copper mining in 
this county. The distance from a market and want of roads, as well as the 
broken and disturbed condition of the geological formation in which the ore is 
contained, prevented men of experience and capital investing time or money in 
their development. ... . . 

There are two extensive districts in which copper mining is carried on. in this 
county. One is on the south side of it, on the Chowchilla river, near the divid- 
ing line between this county and Merced. This is called the Hamilton district. 
It embraces mines in both these counties. The other is the Hnnters' Valley 
district. Thia is localed west of the Bear Valley mountains and south of the 
Merced river. The La Victoire, the most important copper mine in Mariposa 
county, is in this district. 

A good many companies are working in the Hamilton district; but thus far 
the developments have not been of much importance, as no shaft of any con- 
siderable depth has been autdi, and no permanent lode has been discovered. 
There is but little doubt that the mines in this county are located on portions of 
the great cupriferous belt referred to in the introductory i-emarks to this report 
as paaaing through the State; but the shifting and dislocation to which it. has 
been subjected since its formation have so broken it up that it is exceedingly 
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doubtful whether any penuaneiit mine will bo discovered in the southern district 
of this .county. Some activity haa been imparted to this district daring the 
past year by the erection of several smelting furnaces on a small scale, which, 
operating oa the silicates, oxides, and carbonates of tlio metal, which are fouad 
in great abundance for miles around, make large quantities of i-egulus and black 
eo|iper from 60 per ceut. to 90 per cent, of fineness. The owners of these fur- 
naces -pay a fair price of all the ores of a suitable character the miners can 
bring. This will account for the activity in the district and for the shallowness 
of the explorations, as the ores cease to be of the class requiied at a few feet 
below the surface. 

One of these furnaces has been erected on James's ranch, and another, about 
sis miles distant, on the border of Fresno county, at Buchanan HolJow. From 
this latter place about one hundred and fifty tons of copper, in bars ranging 
from 80 per cent, to 96 per cent, of metal, have been exported from San Fran- 
cisco to New York by Coffee & Kisdon, the proprietors of the works. 

The furnaces at James's ranch are consti-ucted on the French plan, intro- 
duced on this coast, on the Queen of Bronze mine, in Oregon, by M. De Hierry, 
a French metallurgist of considerable ability. They are capable of operating 
on about eight tons of ore in twenty-fonr houra. The class of ores operated on 
have averaged about 12 per cent., the greater portion of which has been ob- 
tained from the Green Mountain and Loae Tree mines, near the works. 

The company obtain plenty of pine wood charcoal at $70 to $80 per ton. 
All tjie smelting is done with this description of fuel. Abaut a ton uf tiiis 
charcoal is required to produce a ton of marketable regulus. There are about 
a dozeu men employed at each of these works. 

The furnaces used at Buchanan Hollow are what are known as Haskell's 
water-lined, a brief description of which will be found under the head of " Pro- 
cesses," &c. They are of about the same capacity as those mentioned above, 
and consume about the same quantity of the same description of fuel. There 
are several of this latter description of furnaces in use in this State ; one on 
the Cosumnes mine, in Amador county; another on the La Victoire mine, in 
Mariposa county, and several others are in- an advanced state of construction in 
varidas localities. 

About six milei south of these smelting works at Buchanan HoUow there are 
several of the best mmes in, this county ; among them is the Bachman. In the 
shal't in this mine at a depth of sixty feet, the lode is ten feet wide, composed 
of yellow sulphuiLt" identical in appearance and composition with those found 
at Copperopolis and Oampo Seco, and accompanied wiih all the characteristics 
of the lodes in those districts, and affording many facts to pi-ove a connection 
in the origin of all of them. 

Neai the smelting works on James's ranch there is a series of lodes, traceable 
for about ten miles, and ranging N. 24° W., corresponding very closily with 
those already noticed ia Salt Spring valley. In a shaft sunk on the Dozer 
lode, one of this series, at a depth of eighty feet it was found to be six feet 
■wide, composed of nearly solid yellow sulphuret. But, as was explained above, 
the disturbance of the containing rock does not hold oat a reasonable hope of 
the permanence of any body of ore in the district. 

Mr. Haskell, the proprietor of the Buchanan lode, has recently sold it and 
the smelting works above described to a firm at Slockton for 322,000. This 
will afford a biisis on which to estimate the value of the best mines in the dis- 
trict. 

The ''La Victoire" mine, in Hunter's valley, is a rnost valuable property, 
being second ia importance to scarcely any copper mine in the State, It is 
located in a section of this county which has not been affected by those dis- 
turbing causes which have broken up the lodes in all the other sections. It 
also possesses the very great advantage of having an immense body of very 
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good ore above the level of tlie surrounding country, which enables the com- 
pany to extract it without the nse of expensive hoisting and pumping machinery. 
The lode runs through a hill several hundred feet in length and nearly three 
hundred feet high, cropping out on the very summit of it, and traceable, un- 
broken, through its entire length, at an average width of nearly five feet. The 
proprietors, who are mostly Frenchmen, have sunk sliaftB on the lode at both 
ends of the base of this hill to the depth of nearly two hundred feet, without 
discovering any. material difference in ita appearance, the only important change 
being that, while the lode dips to the east at an angle of 45° at twenty-five feetr 
below the surface, at the base of the hill, at one hundred feet lower, it dips at an 
angle of 68°; but, as it increases nearly a foot in thickness at the point where 
the dip changes, it is evident that the change has not been the effect of disloca- 
tion. A great deal of very rich ore has been taken out of this mine, much of 
it containing sufficient gold to pay for working it for that metal only. 

It may be proper in this connection to state that the copper bars made in this 
county by the furnaces described above contain a very large per cent, of gold. 
Some of it, assayed by Kellogg & Hueston, of San Francisco, was found to 
contain as high as $450 to the ton. Mnch of this copper contains tSO in gold 
to the ton; none of.it less than S2Q. 

There is a small smelting furnace on this mine, but it is not in use. For the 
past year but little work of any kind has been done on the mine in consecjuence 
of diaagreemeutB among the owners, one portion of whom are playing the gamo 
of " freeze out " upon die others. 

There are several other good copper mines in this district, but those who own 
them do not appear to have either the means or disposition to develop them, and 
capitalists from abroad arc afraid to invest very extensively in such mines in 
this county till they have been better examined. 

San Luit Obispo county minea. — The Osos mines in San Luis Obispo county 
were discovered in the spring of 1SC4. They are situate about eight miles 
west of the Old Mission of San Luis Obiapo, on the Osos ranch, near the south 
end of a wide belt of cupriferous ores ihat is traceable for more than twenty 
miles to the north, among the range of mountains which lay between the town 
of San Luis Obispo and the Old Mission of Santa Margnerita. This belt orore, 
on which there are a great number of mines, presents very mnch the same pe- 
culiarities as are mentioned in the description of the .Hamilton district, in Mari- 
posa county. The disturbance of the lode by subterranean causes has broken 
it up to such an-estcnt aa to render it unprofitable to mine. The Osos district, 
as is the case with Hunter's valley, in Mariposa, appears to have been less 
affected by these disturbing causes. A shaft one hundred and ten feet deep has 
been sunk on the Osos lode, which was from four feet to twelve feet wide. One 
hundred tons of ore, averaging eigliteen per cent., have been shipped from this 
mine direct to Boston and Swansea, and there are several hundred tons more 
ready for shipment. Bs-congressman Phelps is extensively interested in these 

Los Angeles county mines. — The Solidad district, in Los Angelea county, ia 
located about thirty milea due north fjom Los Angeles. The knowledge of the 
existence of copper in this locality was published by M. Dnflot de Mofi-as 
nearly twenty yeara ago, as it was somewhere in the neighborhood that 
placer mining for gold was carried on as far back as 1840. Mr. Bidwell, mem- 
ber of Congress for California, saw these early gold miners at work, and prob- 
ably saw the croppinga of the copper lode, which are quite extensive and con- 
spicuona for a long distance. In 1854 a Frenchman named Maris discovered 
the mines in what is now known aa the Solidad district, but the discovery at- 
tracted no attention till the excitement about cojiper, which followed the dis- 
covery of the mines at Salt Springs valley, in 1861 and 1862, when great ac- 
tivity in prospecting raged in this locality, and a great amount of work was 
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done during the following two years. At present, and for more than a year 
past, none of the claims have heen worked. Among the few important mines 
in this district are the La Solidad, Copper Hill, and Occidental. On the first 
named, at the depth of one hundred feet, the lode was found to be about seven 
feet wide. This is the deepest shaft in the district. 

The geoliigical formations and ores in this district are precisely the eame as 
those already described in . San Luis Obispo and Mariposa counties, and the 
same disturbing causes have broken up tte lodes, which range in the same direc- 
tion within a few degrees. 

Plumas county mines, — The copper mines in Genessee valley, Plumas 
county, are the highest on this coast, the valley in which they are located being 
a small basin of a few miles in circumference, emboBomed high up among some 
of the loftiest peaks of the Sierra Nevadas, wiiich are clustered together in the 
northeast of this county. This portion of Upper Plumns contains some of the 
most magnificent scenery to be found on the coast. Immense gi-anite ridges are 
seen rising bare and bleak two and sometimes three thousand feet above the 
densely wooded ridges at their base, while below, canons thousands of feet deep 
form courses for the waters, which look like silver threads aa they go meander- 
ing through the black gorges that lead them to unite with the waters of the 
Feather river, thousands of feet still further below. Nature appears to have 
performed some of her mightiest labors in this locality. Subterranean fires 
have piled up the molten rocks thousands of feet high, for the highest peaks are 
composed of lava, while the floods of water have worn the frightful canons 
which furnish the bed for tlie present insignificant streams. Amid the verv 
centre of ho much ruggedness, caused by nature's greatest forces, Genessee val- 
ley forms a beautiful contrast, with its grassy fields and the curling smoke of its 
smelting furnaces and other evidences of the power of man. The belt of copper 
oresalreadyrefen-edtopasseslhrough this valley in a courseranging north twenty- 
five degrees west. As may well be imagined, in such a country, the lode haa been 
extensively dislocated ; but by examining the unshitted bodies of the containing 
slates, which may be traced for many miles, as well as the form and composition 
of the lodes, it is proved that this is part of that great belt. The chief copper 
mines, the Cosmopolitan, are located about five miles from the village of Tay- 
lorviile, and three-fourths of a mile from a ranch which was originally located 
in the valley by a Mr. GifEbrd. They were discovered in the beginning of 1862. 
The inaccessibility of the place and the broken character of the country pre- 
clude the possibility of this ever becoming a very important copper mining lo- 
cality. Nevertheless, parties interested in these mines have erected smelting 
works which have cost upwards of $30,000, and made several tons of good 
regulus by a process invented by a farmer named J. C. Chapman, who never 
had any knowledge or experience in copper smelting till the discovery of these 
mines. As long as the parties interested in this enterprise could cbtain plenty 
of oxides, cai'bonatea, and silicates of the metal, which were quite abundant and 
very rich at the commencement of their operations, they obtained regolus suffi- 
cient to pay expenses ; but as soon as they reached the sulphureta in the lode 
the works had to stop, as they were not adapted to operate on this class of ores. 
At the present time they are not in operation. Thete works were put up by 
Bolinger, Blood & Co. 

At a depth of sixty feet the lode on the Cosmopolitan mine was found to be 
about fourteen feet wide, containing about ten per cent, of metal. It lies be- 
tween the granite and limestone on this, claim. The metamotphic slates and 
serpentine, which accompany the copper all through this State, are here a few 
hundred feet to the south. • 

Del Norte county mines. — The Alta district, in Del Norte county, is situated 
on what is known as the '■ low divide," an extensive plateau on the summit of a 
lofty range of mountains which divide the valley of the Illinois river from the 
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Pacific ocean. Tiioae mountaina nin through the northern portion of Cahfiimia 
and the south of Oregon, for more than one hundred milee, and crosa the western 
branch of the Sierra Nevadas at nearly right angles. 

AltHvilie, the centre of this district, is about fifteen miles northeaiit from 
Crescent City, Del Norte county. There are a great nu'mbei' of mines in the 
district ; many of them have been extensively worked, and probably one thou- 
sand tons of good ore has been shipped fi'om them since their discovery, in 1860. 
Among those which have shipped ore are the Alta, Union, Pacific, Lady Belle, 
Chiysopolis, Corastock, Diamond, Express, Pearl, Copper Hill, Excelsior, and 
a number of others. The Alta was the fii-st mine worked in the district, and is 
the only one worked at present. 

The mine? in this district are not connected with the great copper belt so fre- 
quently alluded to in this report. This rung several miles to tne east, where 
the Siskiyou mountains connect the counties of Yreka, in California, with Joae- 
phioe, in Oregon. The ores in the Alta district are quite distinct in deposition, 
appearance, and character from those found in the mines on the great belt. 
The deposits are separate and distinct ; of probably the same age and origin, as 
they are similar in other respects f> those found around the base of Mount 
Diablo; and in the coast range further south. The first forty-two tons of ore 
shipped by the Alta company averaged forty-five per cent., and sold in San Fran- 
cisco for $7,000 cash, the cost of. their fextraction and delivery not exceeding 
$a,000. They were red oxides, chiefly, of which there was a large body nearly 
three feet wide and fifty feet long, near the surface, butthiawaa soon exhausted, 
as there is no well defined lode on the ground. In fact it is doubtful -whether 
there is a consecutive body of ore of fifty feet in length in the whole district 
The croppinga of what ai-o supposed to be lodes — nearly a doaen of them — are 
seen ranging nearly north and south for many miles, but the body of ore beneath 
these eroppings ia so irregular in position, owing to the distortion of the serpen- 
tine in which they are contained, that it is almost impossible to tell in what 
direction the average of them do lie. 

The Alta Company have sunk a shaft on their mine to the depth of nearly 
four hundred (eet without finding a regularly defined lode. They meet with 
bunches of ore, chiefly yellow sulphurets of a very low grade, varying in size 
from a mere film to ten feet thick, but not sufficiently connected to make the 
mine profliable to work under tho existing state of the copper market. This 
mine is exceedingly well situated for obtaining its ore cheap, if a large body of 
it should be found, as drifts could be run into the hill at a great depth at com- 
paratively little cost. 

The Rockland district is located about fifteen miles oast of the Alta diatrict, 
above described, and about tliirty miles from Creacent City, Del Norte county, 
California, The mines in this diatrict are located on the great copper belt, 
which may easily be traced in the Ticiuity for nearly twenty miles, in the direc- 
tion of N. 28° W., the general trend of this belt, by which it may be followed 
from where flret noticed, north of Los Angeles, to about twenty-five miles west 
of- this district, which ia a few miles within the limits of the State of Oregon. 
There are several other districts within this State in which important copper 
mines have been located on this belt ; but time will not admit of any reference' 
being made to them. The Queen of Bronze, near Waldo, Josephine county, 
the most valuable copper mine in Oregon, is located on this belt, about sixteen 
miles west from this point. Extensive smelting works have been erected on 
this latter mine, and thousands of tons of ore have been exported from these 
minea, which, as has been already stated, have been discovered since 1S60. 

There are soffie peculiaily interesting features connected with the copper 
mines of this district, which have a tendency to throw considerable light upon 
the subject of the action of volcanic forces on metallic ores, because iu this 
vicinity an enormous volcanic dyke, nearly one hundred feet wide, approaches 
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the copper belt at aa obtuse angle, within a hundred feet, and it is within this 
pMnt of proximity that the large masses of metallic copper mentioned above 
were discovered. Another point in the same connection may be here mentioned. 
The age of the rocks containing the copper, ihronghout the whole extent of the 
great belt, has Been tolerably well ascertained to be between the triassie and 
tertiary eras, and as this volcanic force, which has caused the conversion of the 
ores into melals from one end of it to the other, must have been exerted sub- 
Bequently, the opportunity here afforded to examine the largest and most clearly 
defined dyke on the coast is very important. ' 

Mount Dtuhlo district. — The principal copper mines in the Mount Diablo 
district are located about the northern base, and up the side of a spur of Moant 
Diablo, called Mount Ziou, and along the north side of Mitchell's cafion, near 
the town of Clayton, Cnntra CoSta county. The first discovery of these mines 
was made in 1860, and considerable work was done on several of tUem for about 
two years, ia efforts to discover the lode, but without success, as there is no 
lode ia the mountain. The copper found here is not connected with the great 
cupriferous belt, but exists in detached bunches and masses, as is the case ia 
the Alta district, in Del Norte county, described above. The oroppings of the 
patches of ore here run north and south, aa they do at, Del Norte. Some 
metallic copper has been found on the north side of Mitchell's canon, but in 
every ca^e, after reaching a few feet below the surface, the ore, when found in 
bodies sufficiently large to take out, has been found of a very low grade ; ten 
tons of selected ore shipped by the Keokuk company did not yield more 
than eight per cent. It b doubtful whether the mines in this district will 
ever pay to work. 

Peavine district. — The Peavine district was discovered in 1864. , It is located 
a few miles east of the Henness pass, in Washoe county, Nevada, one portion 
of it being within three miles of the line of the Central Pacific railroad. The 
district embraces an era of ten miles square, in which there are a great number 
of claims of considerable importance. The ores in all these mines are entirely 
distinct from those found in California, aa well as the cont^ning rocks. They 
are usually much contaminated with quartz, but they contain a large per cent, 
of gold and silver. The completion of the Central Pacific railroad to within a 
few miles of the district has given considerable impetus to prospecting, and a 
great number of companies are preparing to take out ore, the railroad com- 
pany having informecf those interested that it would carry ores to Sacramento, 
Irom any point in the Henness pass, for $9 per ton. The ores of most of these 
mines being silicates, carbonates, and osides, are very easily concentrated, a 
fact which the owners of the Bay State mine appear to be aware of, as they are 
patting up a small furnace, on Haskell's plan, to operate on all the ores they 
can purchase, as well aa what they can obtain from their own miue. No ores 
of any consequence have been shipped from this district, in consequence of the 
distance to a market ; bat in 1864 a Doctor Landszwert made a number of large 
bars of fine copper from them, which were exhibited at the State fair, at Carson 
City, in that year. These bars contained $ L50 per ton in gold, and about $250 
per ton iu silver, according to the doctor's assay. 

hotter California mines. — Of the copper mines in Iiower California but lit- 
tle of an authentic character is known. The Sance mine, as described by Mr. 
W. Thompson, an old Cornish miner, who was superintendent of it for three or 
four years, is located near I-orctto, a place iu the province of Comondu, about 
thirty miles from the coast, where there is a good harbor. The lode is de- 
Bcribed as being from eight to ten feet wide, enclosed between walls of slate and 
granite. It has been extensively explored by shafts and levels, and about five 
hundred tons of ore have been shipped to Europe, where it sold for about five 
hundred dollars per ton. This ore, specimens (if which have been brought to 
San Francisco, ia of a very peculiar character, being a sort of talcoae gangue, 
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containing flattened scales of metal of vanoua size" from several feet in length 
and breadth, to small specks like fine gold dust Many of the larger maaaeaof 
this copper are covered with an mcruitation ot metallic silver, the only aimi- 
lac combination of these two metola found on this coiat though the combination 
of metallic copper and silver is quite common at the Lake Superior copper mines. 
This mine has not been worked for nearly two years, 

Arizona mines. — The mines in Arizona, from which ores have been sent to 
San Francisco, are located on both banks of Williams's Fort of the Colorado 
river, where, there ia but little doubt, will very soon be one of the mpst im- 
portant copper mining diatrieta on this coast. The existence of tlie deposits of 
ore now in course of development at this point was well known for several 
years before the discovery of the mines in California. A quantity of the ore 
from some of the mines about Mineral Hill wassentto Boston, as early aa 1858, 
and examined by Doctor Jacksoni (he distinguished mineralogist of that city, 
■who pronounced them of extraordinary richness. But a variety of canses, 
among ■which the want of means for transporting the ore was the chief, pre- 
vented any advantage being gained by the discovery till 1S62 when the owners 
of the Planet mine shipped about one hundred tous of their ore to San Fran- 
cisco, where it sold for a price that left a profit of upwards of $100 per ton over 
and above all expenses for ita extraction and tranaportation, the land carriage 
from the mine to the river, about twenty miles, having been done by pack-mules. 
A good road has been cut toconnect the mines with the river since that time. 

There are nearly fifty good miaes in this district on both banks of the river. 
The Planet is the most important on the south, and the Mineral Hill on the 
north. The gi-eatest activity has prevailed among these mines during the past 
year, and about 1,500 tons of ore have been shipped from them all collectively ; 
the priacipal shippers being the Planet, Great Central, Mineral Hill, Philadel- 
phia, Mountaineer, Mammoth, Copper Hill, and Occidental. Tea times the quan- 
tity shipped might have been sent had there been means for taking it away. Gen- 
tlemen just returned from these mines state that there are upwards of 1,000 
tons of ore that will average 40 per cent., now lying oa the river bank ready 
for shipment. The steamers and two or three schooners employed in the trade 
are wholly inadequate for the purpose. 

Some of the mines in this district have been extensively explored by means 
of sbafta, tunnels and drifts, and in nearly every case the body of oro has in- 
creased in importance in proportion to the extent to which it haa been devel- 
oped. The Mineral Hill company have run a tunnel on their mine for the 
length of 350 feet, out of which, while cntting, they took nearly I,O0O tons of 
ore of an average of 30 per cent., the whole work from the surface being in 
a body of ore. The oro in none of the mines in the district is found in a regu- 
lar lode, as in the mines in California, but the whole country appears to bo 
formed of the ores of iron and copper, the bills for miles around being col- 
ored red by the iron, or green and blue in patches where waters containing car- 
bonate of hme in solution have percolated through the copper. 

In running the tunnels and drifts through this extraordinary material, the 
miners run considerable risk of injury by being crushed by heavy masses of 
ore, which, having been held in place by large 'quantitiea of powdery oxide of 
iron, drop out when they are ■undermined in cutting the drifts. When such 
blocks fall out, in some cases hundreds of tona of this dry powder, which is 
nothing more nor less than iron rust, will come rushing down and block all fur- 
ther work till the opening can be timbered up. 

The great body of ores found in the district being black and red oxides, sil- 
icirtes and carbonates, all of a character that admit of conversion into regulus 
by the application of heat alone, and by a single process, several of the compa- 
nies have erected extensive smelting works. Martia & Greeuman, who are 
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largely interested in tlie Mineral Hill mines, are putting up works that will cost 
nearly $100,000 wben completed. 

"Some of the ore taken from this extraordinary hill are so excee.^ingly rich in 
gold, that a 10-stamp hattery is being erected to crush the ore and work it for 
the gold, by the ordinary processes adopted for saving gold from quartz ; the tail- 
ings will be afterwards smelted for the copper they contain, nearly iO per cent. 

The gaagne rock of nearly all these Arizona ores is composed of spathic 
iron, htavj spai and quartz ; the ores found in California being free from gangue 
rock, though they are generally mixed with the containing alate or serpentine. 

Kuowlcfl & Lightner, another firm, extensively engaged in these Arizona 
mines, are al?o putting up smelting works on their ground. The Great Central 
company have a set of sach works in active operation, and taming out large 
qoantities of good regnlua of -about 80 per cent. 

Most of the labor done about these mines is performed by natives, Mexicans 
and Chinamen. Not more than one-fonrth of the workmen are Americans or 



Aubeiy City ia located on the north side of the fork, and woald soon become 
quite an important place of business if sufEcient tonnage conld be ohtaiaed to 
carry away the ore that could be furnished by the mines in its neighborhood. 

3.-THE GEOLOGICAL F0HMATI0N8 IN WHICH' COPPEE IS FOUND. 

FerMliarities of formations. — There are peculiarities about ihe geological for- 
matioQS in which the copper ores are found on this coast, which derive an inter- 
est from the great extent of country over which they can be traced. For in- 
stance : Not a single important body of such ore has been found on this coast, 
either among, the coast rang;e, the foot-hills, or among the Sierra Nevadas, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity, if not actually in serpentine or other magnesian 
rocks or matamorphised slates. This is the case in all the districts above de- 
scribed, the only exception being at Hope valley, Amador county. Far the 
hundreds of miles over which the great belt of copper ores can be traced, it is 
never found except in one or the other of these rocks, and invariably without 
any gangue rock, except this containing slate or serpentine. This great belt of 
copper ore ia never formed except in the immediate vicinity of the auriferous 
slates and quartz. As has already been mentione-d, all the copper found on this 
coast contains a large per cent, of gold, and many of the most important aurif- 
erous quartz lodes contain a considerable per cent, of copper ore. In some sec- 
tions of the State the gold itself is so much alloyed with copper that it is not 
more than half as valitable as that obtained from other sections. The numerous 
fossils that have been discovered in both the auriferous slates and in the vicinity 
of the great copper belt, pi-ove that both formations belong to the same geologi- 
cal era. It may therefore be reasonable to suppose that the same causes which 
produced the one, at the same time produced the other. The nature of these 
causes has not been sufSciently studied to be of any practical use ; though the 
subject involves many important 'practical and scientific points, such as the 
compilation of facts and the . obser^'ations of practical men in the department 
you have just inaugurated may throw much light upon. 

The costi of working the copper mines. — The -cost of working the copper 
mines on this coast is, under the present system, a great impediment to the 
development of this source of national wealth. Expenses of copper mining are 
much influenced by three conditions : the convenience of the mine to the market 
for its product, the kind of labor employed, and the position of the mine in 
reference to facilities for working it. 

The mines at CopperopoHs, which are most favorably located with reference 
to the convenience for sending their ores to market, pay, on an average, about 
$8 per ton to carry their ore from the mine to the ship which carries it to the 
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furnaces, about $15 per ton as freight eliargcs by these ships, and about Si per 
ton for hags in which to carry it; or $27 per ton for carrying the ore to the 
nearest market, a enni nearly equal to the average value of all the copper ores 
obtained from tlie mines in England and the continent of Europe. Sueh mines 
as arelocatedftirtberinlaud,or in localities removed from main travelled thorongh- 
fares, have to meet additional coBte for transportation. 

This expensive transportation compels a closer examination of tbe ore than 
would otherwise be necessary, and this worli has all te be done by hand, in 
order to select only such of it as may be sufficiently rich to warrant the expense, 
requiring considerable ekill on the partof the laborers employed. This opera- 
tion costs, at a very low esHmate, #1 per ton for such ore as may bo selected, 
and causes a waste, in some classes of ore, amounting M ten per cent, by mixing 
the crumbled rich ore among the slate aud refuse, which is thrown on the dump 
pile, for want of a ready means for its separation. 

The costs for bags alone, unavoidable under the present system, has been the 
eaase of the stoppage of the work ot several good mines. These bigs are an 
enormous tax on the copper resources of tliis coast; There arc no means, under 
this system, of avoiding this expense, as shipowners will not carry the ore to 
New York'or Boston unless it is in bags. Occasionally, a cargo of one grade 
ore has been shipped to Swansea in bulk ; hut as it is very rarely that an enfire 
ca:^ belongs to one party, or is of one grade, it is very rarely that this method 
of shipment is adopted. These bags are scarcely ever returned, and coo'ie- 

auently are nearly a total loss. Meader & Co., who are largely connected with 
le shipping business, secure the return of a small portion of their bags, but as 
they have undei^ne the wear and tear of a six months' voyage round the Horn 
in a damp bold of a ship, and been subjected to the rough handling in scoi-es of 
movings, they are of comparatively small value when returned. 

The class of laborers employed, and the wages paid for their services, are 
another mateiial condition greatly influencing the costs of copper mining on this 
coast. The average wages of copper miners, American or European, in Cali- 
fornia, except at Copperopolis, is about S3 per day. The Keystone and Union, 
the two largest companies at that place, pay '$2 60 per day to all their laborers, 
whether they work above or below ground. Other companies in the valley pay 
$3 per day ibr drifters, and $2 50 per day for all other laborers. Many of the eom- 
paniee in other portions of the State employ Chinamen almost exelusively for 
all work done aoove ground, who work for $1 per diem. As these Chinamen, 
under pi'oper supervision, do as much work, and as well as any other class of 
laborers, it follows that those companies that employ them effect an important 
saving of expense. Tlie owners of the Copperopolis mines have not introduced 
this class of labor in that locality lest it might create disturbances among the 
miners, of whom there are about eight hundred in the valley. These men, as is 
usual with their class, have an intense hatred to the Chinese, a feeling which is 
not by any means allayed by the knowledge that their presence and employment 
would insure a reduction in the rate of wages. It is quite probable the intro- 
duction of Chinamen to work on these mines would create considerable disturb- 
ance. But it is scarcely to be expected that propj-ietors of mines costing mil- 
lions of dollars./the returns on which depend on the economy with which they 
are worked, "will be deterred from availing themselves of the services of the 
cheapest labor in the market, through fear of the acts of any class of citizens 
It being so much to the interest of the State that every fac 1 ty si ould be 
afforded to those engaged in developing its mineral resources any nte t rence 
on the part of individuals or combinations to prevent the troduc o of cheap 
labor for that purpose would be severely puuished. 

The mines in Chegon ^nd in the northern portion of Cnl fon i pay f m *?3 
to $3 per day for laborers. 

At the mines in Arizona most of the work is done by Kexicana, nho are 
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satisfied with about 830 per month and a certain q^uantity of provisions. There 
are a good many Chineae employed at thea^ mines, who are paid $30 per month 
and board themselves. The Americans and Europfeans employed are paid from 
#50 to 60 per month in addition to their hoard. 

The position of the mine, the facilities it possesses for working, is another im- 
portant condition connected wiih the costs. Mines located in the lower level of 
broad valleys, such as those at Oopperopolia, where they have to hoist every- 
thing taken out of the mine and to lower everything put into it by machinery, 
and to pump the seepage water of an extensive district from a sump-hole five hun- 
dred feet in depth, labor under the greatest possible disadvantage. The costs of 
engines, their wear and tear, and the expense of tlieir superintendence and re- 
pair, imposes a cost of more than $5 per ton on all the ores ■extracted from these 
mines It is a fair estimate to calculate that every ton of ore taken from the 
Union and Keystone mines costs SL6 per ton as it reaches the surface. This 
calculation includes the division of all the expenses attending- the conduct of 
tl c bu^mees of the minehy the quantity of ore actually shipped. These figures, 
explammg the costs of working the copper mines when compared with tliose 
showing the value of tlieir products, show why so many good mines have stopped 
work duiing the past year. 

The present price of fifteen per cent, ore at Swansea and New York is less 
than $50 per ton. To obtain this it costs the mines at Copperopolis — 

For extraction from the mine $16 

Freight to San Francisco 8 

Freight to Swansea or New York i, 15 

Bags 4 

Sorting ; . . . 1 

Total 44 

This does not include any allowance for loss by broken bags or carelessness 
in handling after shipment, or expenses for commissions, &c. It must also be 
remembered that not ono-half of the ore extracted from these mines will average 
fifteen per cent. It is known that Meader, Lalor & Oo. have shipped thousands 
of tons of ore which did not exceed twelve per cent. These Copperopolis mines, 
exporting ftearly three-fourths of the ore, furnish unmistakable data on which to 
base a calculation of the very slight margin of profits that arise fi'om copper, 
mining on this coast as at present conducted. 

There are some mines, such as La Victoire, in Mariposa couoty, and those in 
some of the northern counties and in Oregon, in which the costs of extraction 
ol" the ore does not exceed S4 per ton, as they are worked by tunnels and re- 
q^uirc no hoisting or pumping. But the cost of transportation is much greater 
from all these mines than it is from Copperopolis, and the quantity of fifteen-per- 
cent, ore costs more for selecting. The quantity of carbonates, silicates, add 
oxides obtainable in any locality in California and Oregon is so unimportant 
as not to come within range of calculations concerning the costs of regular 
mining. 

It caimot be possible that this present conditii)n of affairs connected with the 
copper resources of the Pacific coast is without remedy, as tiie annexed table 
will show. The mines on this coast vrithin five years of their discovery, in spite 
of every disadvantage of inexperience in the work of their development and 
want of knowledge of the natui-e of their ores, have exported nearly eighty thoa- 
sand tons of ore, valued at the very lowest estimate at upwards of $5,000,000. A 
national source of wealth so productive in its infancy will not be left to die of 
inanition for want of the fostering care of the general government. As will be 
explained anon, to smelt the ores on this coast, with the present price of fuel 
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and the metal wlieu made, wouM be biit a partial aud temporary remedy, the 
final success of which is involved in doubt. The recommendation of the chair- 
man of tlie national revenite commiaaion on this very point explains the only 
effectual plan that will secure the extended development of the copper resonrces 
of this coast. The following is a copy of the commissioner's recommendation 
referred to ; " The commissiou therefore recommend that all excise duties on 
domestic copper he repealed j and that the duties on imported copper ores and 
copper he advanced to a moderate extent, or sufficient to relieve the copper 
mining interests of the United States from the depressing effects of the interna! 
taxes upon their supplies, and to give to it as good a standing in our owa mar- 
kets, with reference to foreign competition, as they bad before the present taxes 



4.— REDUCTION OF ORES. 

jffocessea in iisejbr smelling and concentrating theores. — Numeroiia plans have 
been proposed and tested for the purpose of smelting and conceit trotting the cop- 
per ores found on thia coast, none of which, for causes to be stated, have been 
entirely suecessfn], though several of them have been partially so. A detailed 
description of all these various processes, and of the fnrnacea and apparatus 
used, while it might be both interesting and instructive, would he out of place 
in this report. Most of these plans which have been tested, on the largo scale, 
have possi-ssed some novel principle, which might be of advantage if cmphiyed 
in combination with old established processes, by those who possess the neces- 
sary skill, experience, and judgment to admit innovalions upon systems under 
which ihey may have been educated. This seeming digression is intended to 
explain the principal cause of the failure of some of the most costly works that 
have been erected for the purposes to which thia portion of the report refers. In 
not a few cases, those having chai^ of these works appeared to labm- under 
the impression that it was so absolutely necessary to follow the old patterns in- 
troduced from their native land, that some Germa'n, French, and Cornish opera- 
tives seemed to attribute their failure to the fact that the laborers employed, 
and the materials used, did not understand the German, French, or Cornish 



Early in 1862, works nf an experimental character were erected at Antioeh, 
qn the banks of the San Joaquin river, near the base of Mount Diablo, for the 
purpose of testing the adaptability of the coal obtained in that vicinity, for 
smelling puiposea; many persons, supposed to he authorities on the subject, 
expressing the opinion that such coal was unsuited for the purpose. 

These works were erected under the direction of Mr. Thomas I'rice, an ex- 
perienced Welsli copper miner, who has for several years been acting as agent for 
the Swansea ameltera, for the purchase of copper ores on this coast — a gentle- 
man of considerable scientific attainments and a first-class piactical chemist and 
melallui^Bt. It may be proper to state further, that this gentleman, whose 
opinions on thia subject of fuel should liave much weight, is also professor of 
chemistry at the moat famous college on this coast, and superintendent at the 
assaying and refining works of Kellogg, Hueston & Co., the most extensive 
private establishment in that business in the United States. , 

These works put up by this gentleman at Anlioch consisted of a reverberatory 
funiace and roasting \iln, built on the plan of ttiose in use at Swansea, but on 
somewiiat smaller scale, and with a slight change in the form of the grate, to 
adapt it to the fuel. The furnace has a base of thirteen feet sis inches long, by 
nine feet four inches wide, with a chimney-stack, for the purpose of creating 
sufficient draft and carrying off the fumes, sixty-five feet high. AH these woiks 
were built of the best available materials. 

As stated above, thia furnace was built as an experiment, chiefly to test the 
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adaptability of the Mount Diablo coal for emeltiug purposes — to ascertain . the 
quality and quantity of heat it generatea. 

It would occupy too much space to enter into any extended details of the 
nature of this coal ; but it may be necessary, to make the subject plain to those 
who have never paid any attention to the study of such matters, to state that 
in a reverheratory furnace the fire in its passage up the chimney strikes the 
toot', and is forced down upon the ore by means of a " bridge," built between 
it and the burning fuel. In all flames, no matter how generated, tliere is one 
portion more intensely hot than the others. This is called the " reducing flame" 
because of its action in reducing ores, under certain condit,ions, into metals. Ail 
coals do not produce a flame of the same nature or length, and the operation of 
the reverberatory furnace depends, in a great measure, flpon its being so con- 
structed that the " bridge " is placed so that the reducing portion of the flame 
is cansed to strike the ore at the proper point. 

After this explanation it will not require any technical or scientific knowl- 
edge of the principles of combustion lo understand that a fqjnace to use fuel, 
which burns with a short flame and little smoke, requires great modifications in 
its construction when it is to be used to barn fuel which produces a long flame 
and much smoke. ■ The experiments at Antioch settled this point clearly, if not 
satisfactorily, to those interested, and proves, for general information, that fur- 
naces built on the plan of those used at Swansea, in which the short-flamed 
Welsh coal is used, are not adapted for the use of the long-flamed coals of the 
Pacific coast. But the question whether this long-flamed coal could not be 
used for smelting purposes, in a suitably constructed fm-nace, remains still un- 
settled Mr. Price states this Mount Diablo coal could be economically used 
for that purpose in a properly consti-ncted furnace, but thinks no attempt should 
be made to proceed any further than in the conversion of .the ores into regulus. 
The price of all descriptions of coal being so much higher on this coaSt than a 
better article can be obtained in other countriesi, the refining of the metal- can be 
more profitably done in those countries. 

It is much to be regretted that tKe company, which expended nearly #50,000 
in making these experiments at Antioch, did not cany them out to a full con- 
clusion, by permitting Mr. Price to make such changes in the form of the fur- 
nace as his skill and experience may have suggested. Bat in California, where 
money commands frooi 18 to 24 per cent, interest, such expericnents are not 
considered profitable. 

The first bar of metal from the Antioch smelting works was received at San 
Francisco on the 14th of September, 1863, and created almost as much interest 
as the first bar of bullion from Washoe. During the time these works were in 
operation they produced about 200 tons of matt, or regulus, of an average of 
about 50 per cent,, the balance being iron, sulphur, silica, &c. This was obtained 
from dbout 2,000 tons of ores from various parts of the State, but chiefly from Cop- 
peropolis, of an average of about 10 per cent., which the company advertised to 
purchase at the following prices : 

7^ per cent $15 per ton of 2.376 pounds. 

9 per cent 17 per ton of 2,376 pounds. 

10 per cent , 19 per ton of 2,376 pounds. 

11 per cent 21 per ton of 2,376 pounds. 

.12 percent 2S per ton of 2,376 poi ' 

None were accepted below 7 J per cent. 

The coal used in the operations cost about 317 per ton delivered on the grounds 
of the company. One ton of this coal, it was estimated, would reduce two tons 
of ore, after thefurnace had become thoroughly heated ; but in consequence 
of the difScnlty in obtaining good materials for lining it the furnace was not 
kept steadily heated. The beat imported fire-bricks, in consequence of the ac- 
H, Ex. Doc. 29 11 
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tion of the siilphnr in the ore, would not endure more than about fifteen' days. 
Work had consequently to be stopped within that period, and everything cooled 
off, in order to re-line the furnace. This entailed a great loss in the cost of fuel 
and labor, aa well as of metal, and as the works were only calculated to opei- 
ate on about eight tons of ore iu twenty-four hours, these stoppages absorbea 
all the profits. 

A Mr. HenryDavis, another practical Welsh copper smelter, who had been in 
charge of an extensive smelting establishment in Chili previous to his arrival on 
this coast, has made a nnmber of experiments at the works at Anlioch since 
they were closed by tie original owners. This gentleman also expresses the 
opinion that the Mount Diablo coal, used in a properly constructed furnace, 
oculd be profitably enj^loyed in the reduction to regulus of such ores as will not 
pay to ship in bulk. 

The smelting works erected at the Union mine.at Coppei-opolis,areonamore 
extended scale than those at Antioch. They cost nearly $75,000, and consist of 
two cupola blast Jumaces, and other buildings, which were erected under the 
superintendence of M. Desermeaux, a French engineer, on the plans introduced 
on this toast by M. D'Heirry, a very skilful French metallurgist, who has 
erected simOar wurks on the Queen of Bronze mine, in Oregon. The whole estab- 
hshment consists of four large kilns for roastingtheores todeprivethem of a portion 
of their sulphur, two large blast furnaces on the most approved German plan, with 
a powerful blast set in motion by a aO-horse power steam engine. The kilns ai-e 
each capable of roasting 500 tons of oie at a batch, which required from 7 to la 
weeks to burn, according to the weather and the care taken in laying them. 
After burning in these kilns the ore was placed in the blast furnaces, which are 
capable of operating on eight tons of such materials, each, in twenty-four hours. 
The only flux used in any of the operations was a portion of the slag from pre- 
vious makings, or silica in the form of quartz. Tlie ore came from the furnaces, 
after the first operation in them, in the form of two qualities of i-egulus, the one 
containing about 80 per cent, of copper, the other about 40 per cent. This 
regulus was afterwards broken up and re-melted three or four times, in order to 
deprive it of all the snlphur, and to oxidize the iron as much as possible. No 
attempts were made to refine this matt into tough copper. The costs for fuel in 
these operations were exceedingly heavy, as charcoal, costing from 37 to 50 
cents per bushel, had to be used This, together with the necessity for hand- 
ling the materials so many times by expensive and unskilful laborers, rendered 
the operations so unprofitable that the works were discontinued after a few 
months' trial — not before some 5,000 tons of ores, averaging about 8 per cent., 
had been converted into regulus, which sold from SaOO to S250 per ton, show- 
ing that these waste ores may be rendered valuable if they can be operated 
upon by some cheap process. 

The smelting works at the Cosmopolitan mine, at Genesee valley, Plumas 
county, cost about $30,0OC. These are constructed on the plan described by 
Piggott, in his work on copper, somewhat modified by Mr. J. C. Chapman, one 
of tliC proprietors of the mine, under whose directions the works were built. 
The blast here is geneiated by two double-action piston bellows, four feet in 
diameter, set ia motion by a large water-wheel. No ores have been operated 
on at this place except oxides, carbonates and silicates, and as long as plenty of 
such ores were attainable, this company wis able to obtain respectable 
quantities of good matt and inferior copper ; hut w hen tlje supply ceased, they 
had to close up tlieir establishment, as it was not adapted to operate on sul- 
phurets. 

At these works the molten materials were not dnwn off mto rough bars and 
remelted, as at Copperopolis, but they were ran into a sort of cauldron built in 
front of the furnace, in which they were kept sufiiciently liquid to allow the 
copper to fell to the bottom by its superior specific gravity, and as the slag. 
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being the Ijghteat, floated on the surface and cooled qnickeat, it was scraped 
off and thrown away ; the copper, on cooling, readily aeparatifig from the reg- 
nlus which waa aliowed to coo! above it. The latter was remelted and the 
former was ready for market. The fuel used at these works was pine wood 
charcoal, costing about thirty-aeven cents per bushel. 

Other smeltiDg works, of a noveland very economical and uaefu! character, have 
been erected on the La Victoire mine, at Hunter's valley, Mariposa county ; at 
the Buchanan mine, in Merced county; at the Oampo Seco mine, in Calaveras 
county, and at several other mines in various portions of the coast, on a plan 
introduced by Mr. Nathaniel Haskell, a Cftlifornia mechanic, and called hyhim 
the "water-lined cupola furnace." These fiirnacea are capable of reducing 
twenty tona of oxidea, carbonates, or silicates to good-regulua in twenty-four 

The peculiar feature of this useful invention is a " water lining," which may 
be described by stating that the (upola consists of two parts, one within the 
other, like the divisions of an onion. These parts are formed of stout iron boiler 
plates, strongly riveted at the joints. Between the two there is a space of 
about six inches ; this ia kept constantly filled with cool water, by'means of a 
tank above. This cool water saves an immense quantity of heat that would 
otherwise be lost by radiation, and. as a matter of course, affects a correspond- 
ing saving in fuel. Ko fire bricks are used in these furnaces, which, besides 
being a great saving in the consumption of this costly article, affects an addi- 
tional saving by requiring no time, labor, or heat to be lost in replacing these 
bricks every few daya. as they become cieati'oyed by the heat. A very power- 
ful and even blaat is kept up in these fumacea by a large cylinder bellows, set 
in motion by a small steam-engine. One of these furnaces, used at the Bu- 
-chanan mine, has produced upwards of 100 tons of good miirketable copper during 
the past year, which has sold at San Francisco for from $300 to !S320'per ton of 
2,000 pounds. That at the La Victoire mine, has only recently been put inta 
operation, but is producing SO per cent, of regulusat tlierateof 24 tons per week. 
It may be quite proper to state that these furnaces are not adapted to operate- 
on ores containing a very large pmportion of sulphur, unless they have been 
thoroughly calcined, and are combined wiih a large proportion of other ores or 
suitable flux. The sulphur has a very damaging effect on the iron of the cupola 
when both are heated to the necessary temperature to melt the ore. 

These furnaces will be of great benefit to the owners of mines containing large 
bodies of oxides, silicates, and carbonates, which are of too poor a quality to 
ship to mai-ket in bulk. They are very cheap and portable, the cupola, blast, 
engine, and boiler only costing about $3,000, and all combined only weighing 
about five tons. 

In 1862 a lady, a Mrs. Hall, invented a novel description of furnace for 
smelting copper ores, by means of jets of superheated steam being passed into 
the cupola during the time the ftiel and ore were in an incandescent state. To 
the cupola of this furnace was attached an apparatus for condensing the fumes, 
previous to their passage into the chimney. Thia invention was very much 
lauded at the time by Colonel Charles Hai-aethy, in a letter published over his 
own name in the papers at San Trancisco. 

The concentrating works erected by the pi-oprietors of the Keystone mine at 
Copperopolis are on the principle adopted hj some of the large copper mining- 
establishments in Cornwall, England. The ores in these worka are operated 
upon by water. The object sought to be obtained is the separation of the 
gangue rock by means of the difference in the specific gravity and hardness in 
it and the ores. There are conditions in which this process ia quite simple, 
cheap, and effective. It is so where the ore is contained in a silicious gangue, 
or in hard spar, in a locality where there is an abundant supply of free water/ 
constantly running, and where there are plenty of cheap laDorers to be had 
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■who understand the details of the operations. But aa none of these eonditiona 
exist at Oopperopolis, the experiment, which cost about $50,000, if not an 
absolute loss, has been only so far successful as only to be of use, at a very 
heavy expense, during a few months in the winter, when the rains fill the com- 
pany's reservoirs. And then, in conaeqaence of the ore being free fi:om gangue 
rock, and the containing slate, from which it is songlit to separate it, being of 
nearly the same specific gravity and hardness, it is not possible to save more 
than three-fourths of it, at a cost of more than it is worth. 

These works have been erected in the best manner and of the best materials. 
Tinder the directions of Mr. Pawning and liia brother, two thorough, practical 
machinists. In the operation of these works the ore is brought between two 
heavy iron rollers, where it ia crushed as fine as possible, and afterwards led, 
by means of an endless belt, on to five "ji^ers," or shaking tables, which are 
each contained in a large tank of water. The motion of these tables causes all 
the lighter particles to floafoff in the sti-eamof water passing through the tanks. 
These fine partjcles are collected in "settlers," dried and saved. The coarser 
grains which do not float off are retained in sieves arranged beneath the tables, 
and are returned to the rollers to be reduced to the proper fineness. The ma- 
chinery of this cumbrous contrivance is set in motion by a sixty-five horse- 
power steam engine. 

Many other companies concentrate their ores, to a slight extent, by the process 
described in the description of the Napoleon mine, given in another portion of 
-this report, with such modifications as the judgment of the parties carrying on 
the work may sn^eat, or the necessities of the case may compel. 

The above will probably not be considered a flattering account of the various 
processes that have been introduced for concentrating and smelting the topper 
ores found on this coast. But the many failures therein recorded are not of a 
character to discourage so energetic a people as those of the Pacific coast. 

The want of success is in so many instances so clearly traceable tii the want of 
skill and experience on the part of the operators that it is evident a plan for pro- 
fitably working the lowest of these ores will be devised when experience shall 
have taught those engaged in the business the defects and advantages of the 
various processes now in use. 

The few observations contained in this division of the rep<ttt should be '-"■ 



■cient to convince any reasonable person that the manufacture of refined copper 
on this coast, with profit, is an impossibility under the present state of affaire. 

In reviewing lie above remarks on these pioceases, it will be observed that 
the furnace erected at Antioch was erected as much to teat the coal as to smelt 
the oi-e. It was made of only sufficient capacity to operate upon eight tons of 
ore in twenty-four houi-s. This was a serious error and a material source of 
loss. 

The ftiThace should have been, made of a capacity sufficient to have operated 
upon at least ten tons. Twelve or fourteen tons would have been better, as it 
requires nearly the same quantity of fuel and the same amount of labor to 
operate upon eight tons of ore as it would to operate on ten or twelve tons. 

The furnaces at the copper mines in Chili, which are built on the same general 
plan, and operate upon ores very similar to those Ibund on this coast, and use a fuel 
very much like that used here, are constructed of a capacity to work from twelve 
to fourteen tons of ore in the twenty-four hours. 

The Chilian copper smelters have no better indigenous coal than is to he 
fotind on this coast. They are compelled to import the greater portion of the 
coal used in their works from England. As good an article, and at as low a, 
price, may he obtained here from Sydney, if it is absolutely necessary to im- 
port any coal at all. _ , 
* In California, in consequence of the absence of readily avaOable quantities 
«f oxides, carbonates, and silicate ores, and the preponderance of ores contain- 
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ing a large percentage of sulphur, smelting will always be more espensive than 
it is where a different class of ores are used, hecauae it is necessary to put such 
sulphur ores through the preliminary process of roasting, which is costly, slow, 
and sometimes causes much loss. The object of this process is to ■expel the 
Bulphur, arsenic, antimony, phosphorus, or other deleterious element that the 
ore may contain, and to oxidize the iron as much aa possible. But if this pro- 
cess be carried too far, or the ore cootaina a v^vy large proportion of the 
sulphuret of iron, or when the heat beeomes excessive, a fusion takes place, 
which makes the separation of the metal from the sulphur mubh more difficult. 
This action in the roasting process caused the loss of many thousands of dollars 
to the proprietors of the Union mine, by requiring the regulus produced at their 
smelting works to be roasted three or four times to expel the fused sulphur 

With Sydney coal, which may be landed at San Francisco at #9 per ton, 
the reduction of low grade ores to 50 per cent, regulus could be made a very 
profitable investment for capital. The necessary works, if erected on sufficient 
scale to afford a market for, say, 8 per cent, ores, would give an immense im- 
petus to the development of the copper resources of the Pacific coaat ; because, 
without some such market, all the ores of that standard ^Pill be valueless for 
many years to come, aud they form about seven-eighths of all the ores on this 
coast. 

To prove that such works would yield a large profit on the capital invested, 
the following calculation is here given ; 

Costs attending the diversion of ten tons of 10 per cent, ore into 45 per 

Ten tons of ore, at 116 per ton $160 00 

Boasting in heaps, at $1 per ton 10 00 

Six tons of Sydney coal, at #9 per ton 54 00 

Labor of four men 15 00 

Incidental expenses 10 00 

Total costs 249 00 

Per contra ; 
Ten tons of the above ore produced two and three-quarter tons of 

regulus of 45 per cent. Tiiia is worth $4 per unit, or $495 00 

Deduct freight and expenses attending export 100 00 



Leaving balance 395 00 

From this deduct cost of ore and reduction 249 00 



There is a clear profit of 146 00 



This profit would be fully 20 per cent, larger if one thousand tons of ore 
weve operated upon. 

The Bristol copper mine, in Connecticut, when under the management of Mr, 
H. H. Sheldon, the present superintendent of the Keystone mine, at Oopper- 
opolis, paid a very large revenue to its proprietor from ores that did not exceed 
3 per cent, in value, on an average. Such a person, after a reasonable amount 
of experience on this coast, will certainly be able to devise a plan by which 
ores of three times that value may be worked to a profit. 

Among the principal causes' of the failure of the smelting works tried on this 
coast have been — 

1st. The uniform character of the ores operated on. 

2d. The want of experienced and steady, skilled laborers. 

3d, The misconstruction of the furnaces. 
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At Swansea the smelters have the advantage of purchasing ores of all or 
any classee, as all are brought there from many different disti'icts. With 
thia assortment of ores at their command, tbey can arrange the charges of their 
furnaces to suit their fuel. On this coast there are no estahltshed means for 
obtaining such a wide selection of ores as will admit of their being combined so 
as to be worked with advantage. Most of the smelting works which have been 
tried on this coast operate on the ores from generally the one mine on which 
they were erected, and these are generally of one class. 

The furnaces built on this coast have generally been copies of such as are 
used in England, Geimany, or France, where fuel of a totally different char- 
acter is used. The impatience of the parties interested in such works to obtain 
from them immediate profitable results has prevented the necessary experiments 
being made to adapt these imported furnaces to our local fuel. 

No smelting works have been carried on long enough on this coast to disci- 
pline a sufficient number of workmen to conduct the details of the operations 
with the care necessary to insure success, 'the few good workmen who have 
come here from Englund, France, or Germany, all aspire to be superintend- 
ents, or to own a mine themselves, without possessing the ability lo impart their 
knowledge to the more intelligent laborers placed under their direction. 

All these obstacles to success would be in a great measure removed if exten- 
sive works were to be erected at some convenient central point, where those 
having ores to dispose of could always find a fair market. Such works, prop- 
erly conducted, would yield a liberal return on the money invested in their 
erection, and would be of incalculable benefit to tljp copper interests of the 
Pacific coast. 

The export of copper ores from the "Pacific comI- — It is difficult to obtain a 
correct return of all the copper ores exported fn^m this coast, as the custom-house 
authorities have not kept anything more than an approximating account of su^h 
aa have been shipped through that department ; the manifests of the vessels in 
which it has been shipped in many cases not specifying the qnantity of ore taken, 
only giving its value ; in sume cases entering it as so many packages of unspeci- 
fied merchandise of a stated value. This makes it difficult to estimate the quan- 
tity, because at the commencement of this exportation the ore was shipped in 
barrels, casks, and boxes, sume of which contained nearly half a ton each, and 
as the value of the ore differs so much, the value given, if correct, wuuld furnish 
no basis for calculating the quantity. 

It is through this cause that the published reports of the exports of ore given 
in the leading commercial papers of San Francisco at stated intervals differ so 
much with one another. The reports of the exports for the nine months of the 
present year, published in these papers, are as follows ; 

The Alta, 15,174j tons ; the Bulletin, 15,830J tons ; the Commercial Gazette, 
20,848^ tons. 

'Jhere is considerable discrepancy in these reports, the Gazette being probably 
nearest correct. 

The following list, compiled from every available source, gives the names of 
mines which are kuuwn to have sent ore to San Francisco, and the quantity 
purchased from each. There are several firms in that city which purchase or 
make advances on copper ores. Among those niost extensively engaged in this 
business are Meader, Lalor & Co , Martin & Greenmin, Mr. Price, Conroy & 
O'Coaner. None of these parties appear disposed to give information relating 
to their business, under-the impression, perhaps, that such informition might ia 
some way or other injure them, and it was not thioagh them directly that this 
list was made out ; 
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Lul ofm 



■s that have shipped o 



Name of oiiue. 


Where located. 


Qubiiitity 
shipped. 






Ton. 


Uoiun 


CopperopoliB Calaveras county 


W >42 


teistjne 


do do 


5 7IJ 


C ipppr Hill 




1 50U 




Coppenpohs Calaveras couuly 
Campo Seco Calaveias cflunty 


100 




1 "00 


Lanol a Phna 


LaD-ha Plana Calaveras county 


250 




Gopber hills Calai eras county 


4 000 


Np«t,n 


Near Jackson Amador counn 


3 000 


Cosumnps 


do do 




TablL MuuntniQ 


Calaveras county 


Z 


BirdbLje 


Mariposa county 

Regttlus 




iHi-hanan 


Mariposa connly 

Mt Diabolo Contra Costa countj 


2un 




n 


Kediuk 


ilo do 


m 


Aim 


Del Horle coauty 


1110 


Os, 


&an Luis Ob spo county 


lUO 


Arr '.•> S 


Los Angeles county 




Lib lidil 


do do 





Co[ I ei Crefk Cdnpiaj 




ib 


Tnmty Comiaoy 


Trinity county 


2U 


Pueblo Company 




2') 


I a Victoive 


Manposa county 


2 OUU 


Del Fino 


Lower CalifoTHia (belongs tfl Capt Wmdet USA) 


20 


PIllladelplllB, 




lOO 


Mounlttiiiec r 


Anzona (belongs to Captain Winder USA) 


75 


C rand C->iilral 


do do do 


mo 


Plant 


do do do 


700 


Mineral Hill 


do do do 


500 



A total of 78,239 tons, not including any shipments from tlie Queen of Bronze, 
or any of tlie mines in OiegDn or Lower Califoruia, or any of the many small 
lots that were shipped as estpeviments by tlie mines worked in all parts of Cali- 
fornia during the excitemttnt about copper that prevailud during the years 1P60, 
1861, 1862, and 1863. It is quite wilhin limits to estimate the ores received 
from all unnamed sources since 1860 at 1,761 tuna. This, added to the c|aanti- 
tit;s given in the list above, makes a total of 80,000 tons received at San Fran- 
cisco and exported since the discovery of the mines at Copperopolis. 

The following table, giving tlie exports of Clipper ores from San Francisco 
from January, 1860, to October, 1866, compiled from the records at the cuslom- 
honse and the shipping lists, shows a difference of upwards of 22,000 tons when 
comp^red with the list above. This discrepancy can oiily be explained on the 
grounds above stated. The books of the principal mines given in this list show 
tliat the quantities set opposite theirreapectiveoames have been actnally shipped 
from them. The ores shipped from the leading mines is calculated according 
to English weight, 2,376 pounds to the ton, Some of the smaller companies 
may have estimated their ore by the United States weight, or only 2,000 pounds 
to the ton ; but this would not account for so large a disiTepaiicy. 
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Exports of copper ores from San Francisco from January, 1862, to October, 1 



Tear. 


To New York. 


To Boston. 


To Swansea. 


Total for year. 




Tons. 

m 

J, 337 
4, 905M 

7i676i| 


Tans. 

4!908iS 
5,064 
9,050 
3,415,^ 


Tms. 


Tons. 




7i& 

264sV 

2.59UR 

10. 38411 










17,78743 
21, 47648 








20, 151A 


25,312^5 


13,a48iS 


56, 712,13 





The above table includes concentrated ores and regulua, when shipped in bags 
or barreia, but not metallic copper in pigs or bars, of which there was shipped 
about 85 tona in 1865 and 3,787 bara, of unknown weight, in 1866, In this 
quantity is included 120 tons from the smelting works at Buchanan Hollow, 
Mariposa county, shipped by Coffee & Riadon, of San Francisco. As this metal 
averages 80 percent, one ton of it is equal to five tons of 16 per cent. ore. The 
exportof this metal IB consequently equal to l,725tiiii3of such ore, making a total, 
when added to quantity in the firat table, of 79,964 tons — in rouid numbers, 
say 80,000 tous ; in addition to which there are upwards of 2,000 tons of ores at 
Stockton and San Francisco ready for shipment, awaiting vessels to carry it 
away, and nearly 20,000 tons are ready for shipment at the various mines, where 
it is retained in consequence of the very low price of such ores in this market at 
present; the whole shuwing that upwards of 100,000 tons of copper ore have 
been, taken out of the mines of Cahtornia since their discovery in 1860. Esti- 
mating this ore at an average valne of $50 per ton, which is very much below 
its actual value, the products of these copper mines since tiieir discovery have 
added 85,000,000 to the material wealihof the country, and opeuedawidefieldfor 
the employment of the enterprise, capital, and labor of thousands of its citizens. 

A comparison of the product of the copper mines of the Pacific coast with 
' those in other countries may be instructive in this place. Sir Henry De La 
Beche, the head of the department of mines in England, stated in a lecture given 
at the great exhibition in London, in 1861, that the average of all the ores of 
copper produced in Cornwall and Devonshire did not exceed 8 per cent, when 
dressed, and that the supply was constantly becoaiing less, and more costly to 
obtain as the working in the mines became deeper. These two counties are the 
chief sources of copper in all Europe. Here, on this coast, there are absolutely 
inexhaustible sources of ores ranging from 10 per cent, to 12 per cent., which 
may be obtained within a couple ofhundred feet of the surface of the ground. 

In the parliamentary returns published by order of the British government, 
it appears that in the year 1861 the grosa yield of copper ores in Great Britain, 
including^ England, Ireland, and Wales, amounted to 231,487 tons of the value 
of $6,800,000, or a little over $29 per ton. On this coast, under the present sys- 
tem, ore of that value would not pay to take it out of the ground. As has already 
been explained it costs between 3640 and $50 per ton to place the ores obtained 
on this coast in a market. The rates for freight to New Tork and Liverpool are 
more than double as high as they were two years ago, in consequence of the 
great demand for first class vessels to carry grain to those places. 

Concluding remarks. — None of the metallic copper made on this coast is suit- 
able for castings or for rolling into shedls, owing to defects in the processes for 
refining it. It is too brittle for rolling, in consequence of containing traces of 
sulphur. It is too hard for casting, turning, and polishing, and too liable to 
tarnish and turn nearly black in color, in consequence of containing more or less 
iron in alloy. 
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The present depression in the copper mining interests on the Pacific coast 
Las beeu much increased b7 the excessive cost of freight to New York and 
Swansea, which, falling at a time when the ores are of leas value than they have 
been for the past fifteen or twenty years, causes it to be unprofitable to ship 
those that heretofore have formed the great bulk of the exports. The price of 
freight at this time is nearly double what it was in 186] and 1862. To illus- 
trate this fact, it may he stated that the ship Haze, in 1861, was chartered to 
carry a cargo to New York for $5,000 in gold. Within the past few weeks the 
same vessel haa heen chartered for the same deatination for $16,66(1 in gold, or 
$25,000 in currency. In 1861 freight to Liverpool was offering at $11 per ton; 
at present it is not procurable at less thau |17 per ton. 

It will be readily understood that an article, the exports of which, though 
amounting to two millions of doUara annually, the profits of which are limited 
to_ such a alight mai^in, as already explained is the case with copper orea on 
this coast, must cease to he a aonrce of revenue to the government, or of employ- 
ment and profit to the people, when the cost of its production and export ex- 
ceeds the value of the product. This is a question deserving the most serious 
consideration. 

The products of the copper mines on the Pacific coaat might be greatly in- 
creased if the legislation of Congress were so framed as to make them profitable 
to procure. This would increase the taxable property of the country, while the 
products of the mines, now far below their capacity, would add materially to its 
absolute wealth ; for if we do produce onr own copper, it must be purchased 
from other nations, for money or produce, as it is indispensable in the arts and 
manufactures. 

Under our form of government, with such an extent of t mt y w p 
and such an intelligent and enterprising people as inhabit m il gi 
it should be a paramount object so to regulate the scale of t 1 d t n 

the products of any branch of national industry as to en th 1 b 

gaged in its development. A sound policy would dictat tl g t 

terest as copper mining is destined to become in the Un t d St t h Id b 
encouraged by every possible means in its infancy, and n 1 1 tl k 11 d x 
perience of those interested in its development shall en bl th t mp t 
with a reasonable hope of success with the copper miners d m It f 1 
countries in which the busmess has been conducted for t Tl th y 

cannot do at present, nor ever will be able to do, unh-ss th y t d i 

few ycara by favorable legislation. The duties and taxe d t d d t 
on copper, under the present system amount to ®4 63 on each 100 lbs. of 
American-made metnl wl de that imported from other countries only pays 
$2 50 on each 100 lb" It la th s invidious distinction that is crippling the 
energies of those intereiled m developing the copper resources of the Pacific 
coast. A reversal of thn state of -^ffiirs, the levying of a duty of about $2 50 
on each 100 lbs of foreign copper over and above what is levied on our home- 
produced copper — a duty that would inflict no injury on any American interest — 
would immediately levive the now languishing copper interests of the whole 
country. 

Meaaiired by the facts and figures contained in this report, it requires no stretch 
of the irfiagination to comprehend the great national importance of the copper re- 
sources of the Pacific coast ; already, within five years of their discovery, 
exporting sufficient ores of unusual richness to produce 10,000 tons of metal an- 
nually—a quantity nearly equal to one-half of the supply of the whole worid 
twenty-five years ago, and five times as large as the produce of the whole United 
States only ten years ago ! It requires hut experience and the advantages it 
gives, and a alight protection on the part of the geiwral government, to make the 
Pacific coast occupy the same prominence as a copper-producing country that it 
now occupies as the producer of gold and silver. 
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SECTION 6. 

QUICKSILVER MINES OF CALIFORNIA. 

1. New Almaden mluea. — 2. Products and exports. 

1.— NEW ALMADEN MINES. 

The ore of quicksilver. — Cinnabar ie the principal and only valuable ore of 
the mercurv of commerce, which is prepared from it by Rublimation. 

It is a Pulphide (snlpharet) of mercury, composed, when pure, of quicksilver 
86.2, sulphur 13.8, in whicli case it is a natural vermilion, and identical with 
the vermilion of commerce; but it ia sometimes rendered impure by an admix- 
ture of clay, bitumen, oxide of iron, &c. Cinnabar is of a cochineal red color, 
often inclining to brownish red and lead gray, with an adamantine lustre, ap- 
proaching to metallic in dark varieties, and to dull in friable ones. It variea 
from subtransparent to opaque, has a scai'let streak, and breaks with a sub- 
conchoidal uneven'fractiop. H = 2 to 2.5, specific gi-avity — 8.99. In a matrass 
it entirely sublimes, and with soda yields mercury with the evolution of sul- 
phurous fumes. When crystallized it belongs to the rhomhohedial system. 

Cinnabar occurs in beds in slate rocks. The chief European beda are at 
Almaden, near Cordova, in Spain, and at Idria, in Upper Carinthia, where it 
usually occurs in a massive form, and is worked on a thick vein belonging to 
the Alpine cai'boniferous strata. It also occurs in China, Japan, Pluanca Vilica, 
in South Peru, and at New Almaden. in California, in a mountain east of Sao 
JoBc, between the bay of Francisco and_ Monterey, where it is very abundant 
and easy of acceaa. — Ure's Dictionary. 

Classes of cinnahar <yrrs. — Gruesa is the best quality or first class, in 

fiieces eight to twelve inches or more in diameter ; mostly pure oreof cinnabar, with 
tttle or no admixture of refuse rock. 

Granza ia the second qnality. in pieces of three to eight inches, generally 
containing a considerable proportion of rock. It is either taken from the mine 
in such pieces or is broken off from larger piecea of rock in the yard, 

Tierras — earth or dirt — is the lowest quality, and is not taken into account 
in the ores produced at the mine; neither are the miners paid for it. It is made 
into bricks and sun-dried previous to being reduced in the furnaces. Each 
adobe or brick weighs about twelve and a half pounds. 

The "carga" or load of ore ie considered to be three hundred ponnda. 

Extrai-ts of a report hy Professtrr B. SilUman, jr., from the American Journal 
of Science and Arts for September, 1864. 

The New Almaden quicksilver mines are situated on a range of hills subor- 
dinate to the main Coast range, the highest point of which at the place is twelve 
to fifteen hundred feet above the valley of San Jos^. Southweai of the range 
which contains the quicksilver mines, the Coast range attama a considerable 
elevation, Mount Bache, ita highest point, being over thirty-eight hundred feet 
in height. 

New Almaden is approached by the railroad ranning from San Francisco to 
San Jos6, a distance of forty-five miles. In the course of it there is a rise of one 
hundred feet. San Jos^ being of this elevation above the ocean. Erom San 
Jose to New Almaden the distance is thirteen miles, with a gradual rise of one 
hundi-ed and fifty or perhaps two hundred feet. 

The rocks forming the subordinate range, in which the quicksilver occurs, 
-are chiefly magnesian schists, sometimes calcareous and rarely argillaceous. As 
a group they may be distinguished as steatitic, often passing into well-charac- 
terized serpentine. Their geological age is not veiy definitely ascertained, but 
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they are believed by tbe officers of the State geological survey to be not older 
than cretaceous. But few fragments of fossils, and these very obscure, have 
yet been found in these metamorphic rocks. At a point just above the dumps, 
behind the reduction wjrks at the hacienda (or village,) there is an exposure, 
ill which may be clearly seen in projecting lines the waving edges of contorted beds 
of steatite and serpentine interepeised with ochrey or fermgmou? layers, more 
easily decomposed and the paitial removal of the lattei ha'' left the steatitic 
beds very promment 

The mine is open at various points upon this snhordmate range over a dis- 
tance of four 01 five miles in t noitheast liiection The principal and the 
earliest workings ot the mine were in a rig! t line but little m re than a mile 
distant from the ha lei da The w rki ga are ap| loaohed however, by a well- 
graded wagon road aknting the edges of the lull which is two and three 
eighths miles in length 

It appears, partly f om trad tion and paiHy fiom the mem ry of persons now 
living, that the existence ot cinnabai up n the hill was known for a long time 
prior to the discoveiy that it piaaeased any econo me value In fact, upon the 
very loftiest summit ot this subordinate rongi, cinnabar came to the surface, and 
could lie obtained hy a slight excavation r even >y breaking the lOcks lying, 
upon the surface. In looking about for physical evidences such aa would aitt 
the eyes of an experienced observer in det'^cting here the probable presence of 
valuable metallic deposits, one observes on the summit of the hill, at various 
points along the line of its axis for two or three miles, and also beyond, toward 
the place called Bull Run, occasional loose boulders of drusy quartz, with more 
or fees well- character! aed geodes and comba ; accompanying which is an 
ochraceous or ferruginous deposit, such aa frequently forms - the outcrop of 
metallic veins. There is, however, no such thing as a well-characterized vein, 
the quartz and its associated metals occurring rather in isolated masses or 
bunches segregated out of the general mass of the metamorphic rocks, and con- 
nected with each other, if at all, somewhat obscurely by thread veins of the same 
mineral. 

The main entrance to the mine at present is hy a le\pl about eight hundred 
feet long, and large enough to accommodate a full sized raihoad and cars. This 
level enters tbe hill about three hundred feet from its summit ind vi driven into a 
large chamber, formed by the removal of a gieat mib* ot cinnabar, leaving 
ample space for the hoisting and ventilating apparttus employed in working 
tbe mine. 

At this point a vertical shaft descends to an additional depth of nearly three 
hundredfeet, over which is placed a steam " whim" with friction gearing and wire 
rope, worked by a ateam-engine, and by means of which all the ore from the 
various workings of the mine ia conveniently discharged from the cars, which 
convey it out of tbe level to the di-eaaing floors. ***** 

In order to reach the lower workings of the mine, the observer may employ 
the bucket as a means of descent, or he may, in a more satisfactory manner, 
descend by a series of ladders and step, uot in tbe shaft, but placed in various 
large and irregular openings, dipping for the most part in the direction of the 
magnetic north, and at an angle of thirty to thirty-five degrees. These cavities 
have been piodnced by the miner in extracting the metal, and ai-e often of vast 
proportions ; one of them measures one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
seventy feet in breadth, and tbrty feet in height ; others are of smaller dimen- 
sions ; and tbey communicate with each other sometimea hy narrow passages, 
and at others by arched galleries cut through the unproductive serpentine. 

Some portions of the mine are heavily timbered to sustain the roof from 
crushing, while in other places arches or columns are left in the rock for the 

The principal minerals associated with the cinnabar are quartz and calcareous 
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flpar, which usually occur together in sheets or'atringB, and in a. majority of cafloa 
peuetrate or subdivide the masaeB of cinnahar. Sometimes narrow threads of 
these minerals, accompanied by a minute coloration of cinnabar, serve as the 
only guide to the miner in re-diacovering the metal when it haa been lost in a 
former working. 

Yeins or plates of white massive magnesian rock and sheets of yellow ochre 
also accompany the metal. Iron pyrites is rarely, found, and no mispickel was 
detected in any portion of the mine ; running mercuiy is also rarely, almost 
neyer, seen. 

The cinnahar occurs chiefly in two forms, a massive and a eub-ery stall me. 
The first is fine granular, or pulverulent, soft,, and easily reduced to the condi- 
tion of Vermillion ; the other is hard, more distinctly crystnlliae, compact and 
difficult to break; but in neither of these forms does it show any tendency to 
develop well-forraed crystals. It is occasionally seen veining the substance of 
greenish white or brown compact steatite or serpentine. 

The ores are extracted by contract, the miners receiving a price dependent 
upon the greater or less facility with which the ore can be broken. By far the 
larger portion of the v/ork-people in the mines are Mexicans, who are found 
to be more adventurous than Cornishmen, and willing oftentimes to undertake 
johs which the latter have abandoned. The price paid for the harder ores in 
the poorer portions of the mine is from three to five dollars per carga of three 
hundred ponnds. This weight is obtained after the ore is brought to the sur- 
face and freed by hand bi-eaking from the superfluous or unproductive rock ; by 
this arrangement, the company are secured from paying for anything but pro- 
ductive mineral. All the small stuff and dirt formed by the working of the 
" labors," are also sent to the surface tci form the adobes used in charging the 
ftirnaces. 

It has often happened in the history of this mine, during the past fifteen 
years, that the mine for a time has appeared to be completely exhausted of ore. 
Such a condition of things has, however, always proved to be but temporary, 
and may always be avoided by well-directed and energetic exploration. Upon 
projecting, by a careful survey, in-egular and apparently disconnected chambers 
of the mine in its former workings in a section, there is easily seen to be a 
general conformity in the line of direction and mode of occurrence of the pro- 
ductive ore-masses. These are found to dip in a direction toward the north, in 
a plain parallel, for the most part, to the pitch of the hill, but at a somewhat 
higher angle. An intelligent comprehension of this general mode of structure 
has always served hitherto in guiding the mining superintendent in the discovery 
of new deposits of ore. 

Since the settlement of the famous lawsuit, which has so long held this com- 
pany in a condition of doubt, the new parties, into whose hands the property 
has now passed, have commenced a series of energetic and well-directed ex- 

Slorations at various points upon the hill, with a view to the discovery of ad- 
itiunal deposits of ore. At one of these new openings, distant at least five 
hundred feet from the limit of the old workings, and not more than two hundred 
feet from the summit of the hill, a deposit of the richest description of the softer 
kind of cinnabar has been discovered, which, so far as hitherto explored, has a 
linear extent of at least seventy or eighty feet, and in point of richness has 
never been surpassed by. any similar discovery in the past history of the mine. 
A charge of one hundred and one thousand pounds, of which seventy thousand 
were composed of this rich ore, thirty-one thousand pounds of "granaa" or 
ordinary ore, and forty-eight thousand pounds of adobes, worth four per cent., 
making a total charge of one hundred and five thousand eight hundred pounds, 
yielded, on the day of our visit, four hundred and sixty fiaaks of mercuiy at 
seventy-six and a half pounds to the flask. This yield is almost without 
parallel in the history of the mine. The only preparation which the ores un- 
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dergo, preparatory to reduction, consists of liand-breafeing or "cobbiHg" for 
the removal of the unproductive rock. 

The small ores and dirt hoisted from the mine are made info " adobes " or 
sun-dried bricks, sufficient clay for the purpose being associated witJi the ore. 
The object of these "adobes" ia to build up the mouths of the furnaces to sus- 
tain the load of richer ores. No flax is employed, there being sufficient lime 
associated with the ores to aid the decomposition of the sulphurets. 

The fumacea are built entirely of brick, in dimensions capable of holding 
from sixty tbouaand to one hundred and ten thousand pounlds, according to the 
character of the ores employed. The chambers are fired from a lateral furnace, 
fed with wood, and separated from the ore by a wall pierced with numerous 
openings by the omission of bricks for that purpose. 

Connected with the furnace ia a series of lofty and capacious chambers,- also 
of mRBonry, through which the whole product of combustion is compelled to 
pass alteruately above and below from chamber to chamber, until all the available 
mercury is coudenaed. The draugJit from these furnaces is carried by inclined 
stacks up to the top of a lofty hill several hundred feet distant ; and here the 
fcnlphuroua acid and other effete products of the furnace are discharged. Formerly 
no precauiions were takeu to prevent the escape of mercury through the fonn- 
datious of the furnace to the earth beneath now the f imacps stand upon double 
arches of brickwork, 'and plates of iron are built mt the fjundations ao as to 
cut off entirely all descending particles < f the mi'til and turn them mward 
To be convinced of the importance of this prei,aution it is sufficient to watch 
the operation of the furnace for a few m menti when an intermittent htieam 
may be seen to flow into a reservoir provided fur it and wh cb by the Rrmer 
process was completely lost in the earth. 

On taking up the foundations of some of the old fumacea, within the last two 
years, the metal was found to have penetrated, or rather permeated, completely 
through the foundation and clay of the substructure down to the bed-rock be- 
neath, a depth of not less than twenty-five or thirty feet. Over two thousand 
flaska of mercury were thua recovered in a single year from the foundations of 
the two furnaces. This loss is entirely avoided by the improved constnictiou 
which has been adopted. 

The whole process of reduction ia extremely simple, the time occupied from 
one charge to another being usually about seven days. The metal begins to 
iim in from four to six hours after the fires are lighted, and in about sixty hi)ur9 
the process is completed. The metal is conducted through varioua condensing 
chambers, by means of pipes of iron, to a " crane-neck," which discharges into 
capacious kettles. It undergoes no ftirther preparation for market, being quifo 
clean from all dross. 

Property of the company. — The landed estate of the Quicksilver Mining Com- 
pany consists, therefore, of seven thousand eight hundred acres, or a fraction 
over twelve square miles, of which more than one-third is mineral ground, tra- 
versed by veins of cinnabar which have been traced for miles and tested in more 
than a dozen places, and of which the celebrated New Almaden mine, which 
has produced, prior to its possession by this company, more than fifty thousand 
tons of ore, yielding about twenty-tour million pounds of quicksilver, is but a 
smgle development. 

The permanent improvements upon the property of the company consist of — 

Dwelling-houses, workshops, and stores at the hacienda 61 

Dwelling-houses, workshops, and stores at New Almaden mine 276 

Dwelling-houses, workshops, and stores at Enviqueta mine 55 

Dwelling-houses on tin; farms 13 

Total 405 
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The buildings cost over $160,000. 

There are six furnaces at the Hacienda, costing about SJIOO.OOO. 
The railway from the mouth of the New Almaden mine to the furnaoea, one 
and one-quartet mile in length, was completed in December last, and cost about 

SSia'.ooo. 

The population located upon the lands of the company, and nearly all in ita 
employ, are as follows : 

At the Hacienda . , 286 

At New Almaden village 1' 396 

At Enriqueta village 1 '''6 

On the farms °'^ 

Total 1^3 

The inventory of pei'sonal property at the several mines, exclusive of ores on 
hand, amounts to the sum of |ll3,S76. 

9.— PRODUCTS AND EXPORTS. 
Produce of quicksilver at New Almadm, from July 1, 1850, to August 31, 1863. 



Dates. 


fi 

i 


O 


't 


1 


1 

1 


1 


Jiily,]850,to June,]851- 

Jur,i85J,to Juiie,ie5a. 

Jn J, 1852, K. June. 1853. 
July, 1853, to June. 1654. 
Jny,1854,to June, 1855. 
Jnly,1855,W June, 1856. 
Jn 7, 1856, to June, 1857. 
July, 1857, to June, 1858. 
July, 1858, to Oct., 1858. 


13 

la 

12 

Yi 
13 
12 
12 

4 


4,970,717 
4.643,390 
4,839,520 
7,448,000 
9,109,300 
10,355,300 
10,399,900 
10,997,170 
3,873,0S5 

13,333,300 
15,381,400 
7, 172, 660 


35.89 
32.17 
27.94 
26.49 
26.23 
20.34 
18.93 
20.05 
20.05 
closed 
18.21 
19.27 
18.11 


Flasks. 
23,OT5 

i9,<m 

31 1860 
28,183 
26. 002 
29,347 
10,588 
by injmic 
32.402 
39,262 
17. 316 


Flasks. 


Flasks. 
2:1,875 
19,931 




















26,002 








V, 363' 
1.129 

2,248 




Feb.,18ei,to Jau„ 1863- 
Fel>.,186S,to Jan., 1863. 
Feb.,18K,to Aug.. 1863. 


13 

13 

7 


34,765 
40,391 
19,564 




10 yrs. and 
llmos. 




302,916 


5,740 


308,756 









General average from furnaces 33.20 per ci 
f the c 



Produ 



with ! 



of quicksilver 23,519,834 pounds, 
Barron & Co., in August, I 



Note. — By the terms of the compromi „ , 

tie New Almaden mine was to be held and worked by them for the benefit of this, the Quick- 
silver Company, during the months of September and October, and the company was to as- 
sume tlie entire control on the Ist of Noveniher. 

During these two months the product was as follows : September, 2,371 flasks; October, 
3,149 ; total product, 5,530, or 433,230 pounds. 
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Tabular statement shmcing the product of all the Jumaces Jrom November, 
1863, to December, 1864. inclwnve. 







Total quantity of ore 


educed. 


l!i 


Total quicka liver. 


Months, 










s.1|^ 


















O 


Grueso. 


Graaza. 


TierraB. 


i^u 




Pounds. 


Nov,, 18G3.. 


13 


16,200 


628,100 


347,900 


999,500 


1,604 


120,300 


Dec, 1863.. 


18 - 


3H,600 


958,400 


371,800 


1,369,000 


2,436 


182,700 


Jan., ]H64.- 


19 


27,000 


432,800 


302, 800 


1,462,600 


2,381 


178, 575 


Feb., 1864.. 


16 


4,500 


1,042,800 


166,400 


1,213,700 


1,979 


148,425 


Mar., 1864.. 


30 




1,318,500 


172,600 


1,607,200 


3,443 


358,975 


April, 1864.. 


17 


259,500 


1,012,900 


189,400 


1,389,800 


3,252 


243,900 


May, 1864.. 


21 


174,700 


1,165,300 


272,500 


1,604,500 






June, 1864.. 


25 


38,800 


1,567,200 


312,700 




3,377 




July, 1864,. 


28 


160,800 


1,833,500 


288,100 








Aug,, 1864.. 


98 


161,600 


1,806,600 


373,600 


9,231,800 






Sept., 1864.. 


28 


115,700 


1,841,300 


373,900 


3,230,700 






Oct., 1864.. 


31 


133,800 


1,^^,600 


286,400 


9,314,300 


4,004 


300,300 


Nov., 1864.. 


34 


45,400 


2,115,500 


396,900 


9,488,100 


3.611 




Dee,, 1864.. 


34 


93,000 


2,018,700 


424, 000 


2,635,700 


3,775 




Totals.... 


333 


1,314,200 


90,326,000 


4,005,900 


25,646,100 


46,216 


3,566,900 



Total product from funiaees 46, 216 flasks. 

Total product from wasiiinge 720 flasks. 

Total 46,936 flasks. 

Average percent, of all ore reduced, tieiras deducted, 16.49. 

Tabular statement shouAng the gross product vwnthly for 1865. 

Flasks. Pouods. 

January 3, 768 288,252 

Feliruary 3.512 268,668 

March 3, 427 262, I65j 

April 4, 050 309, 825 

May 4, 501 344, 386^ 

June 3, 961 303, OIGJ 

July 3, 671 280, 831 

August 4, 470 341, 953 

SeptemLer 4, 598 351, 747 

OctoLier 3, 010 230, 265 

Koveraber 3, S39 293, 683 

December , 4, 271 326, 731 

47, 078 3, 604, 465J- 
Product froni wasliinga 116 

47, 194 

fFrom official report of Mr. Bond, the vice-president, for 1865, ] 
" The quantity of ore mined and rsduced was 31,948,400 pounds, or ahout 

16,000 tons, and the general average of all the ore reduced, allowing 3 per cent. 

for tierraa, was 12.43 per cent. 

" It will be noticed that while the production of quicksilver during 1865 haa 

been in excess of any previous year, yet it haa not increased in proportion to 
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*he increased quantity of ore mined. TLe average percentage of 1864, as 
shown by the last year's report, waB 16,40 per cent., and for the ten years pre- 
cediag was 22.S0 per cent." 

Tabular statement showing the gross frodur.t mimthly for 1866. 

Flaska. 

January 3, 950 

February 3, 703 

March 3. 043 

April 1. 000 

May 2, 900 

June a, 700 

July 3, 173 

August 3, 180 

September 3, 190 

OctSber 3, 190 

Total 30, 029 



Com/parative statement of quicksUver exported foom Califon 
tries foom 1859 to 1864. 



To— 


1859. 


1660. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 




FUsks. 


Flasks. 


Flasks. 


Flasks. 


Flasks. 


Flasks. 


Hewlork 


iM 


iW 


600 


2,265 


95 


1,695 








2/500 


1,500 


1,062 


1,609 


MeniMi 


103 


3BB6 


12,061 


14,778 


11,59(1 


7,483 




1 068 


2 735 


13,788 


8,725 




18,908 




571 


7 


2,804 


3,439 


3,376 


4,300 


Chih 


9SU 


1 040 


2,069 


1,746 


500 


2,b74 








no 


40 


40 




Japan 






50 


25 








3i) 


100 


1,850 


800 


30O 






Id J 


I (J 


57 


424 


J20 


45 


Viutoni V I 


19 


337 


116 


5 


42 


31 


T 1 


3,399 


9,448 


35,995 


33,747 


26,014 









And tliB exports previously have been— 



1858 


Flasks. 










iwifi 


23.740 


In 1853 



Exports to January 1, 1866. 

At the eomnien cement of the year 1 865, the company Had under consignment • 
and on hand 20,396 flaslis of quicksilver, in addition to the quantity, 7,396 
flasks, consigTied through Messrs. Alsop & Co., which was distributed as fol- 

Oonaigncdto China ' 7.000 

Consigned to Mexico 4, 260 

Consigned to Peru 1,000 

Consigned to Chih 600 

Consigned to New York 1,200 

" d to London 1, 600 
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ConBigned to Oregon 30 

Consigned to Australia 100 

On hand in Nevada _, ] 8.'i4 

On band in California 2, 762 

Total llaska 20, 396 

The product for 1865 lias been distnbutcd aa follows : 

Consigned to China 14,250 

Consigned to London 10, 400 

Consigned to Pem 5, 50O 

Consigned to Chili , 2, 000 

Consigned to New York 6 §00 

Consigned to Mexico 2, 650 

Consigned to Australia 200 

Consigned to Oregon 2^0 

Oa hand, in Nevada. 4, 641 

On hand in California 473 

Total flasks 47^ 194 

Total number of flasks to be accounted for G7, 590 

The number of flaeka sold from these conaignments during the year, and 
accounts tberefore closed and settled, were 19,756, as follows : 

Sold in China 4^ 000 

Sold in New York , , . , 4^ gOO 

Soldin Mexico , 45O 

Sold in Australia lOO 

Sold in London , , _ . 1, 50O 

Sold in I'eru 1.000 

Sold in Nevada 6, 4D5 

Sold in California 1 350 

Sold ia Oregon 261 



Total fl 



19, 756 



Flasks remaining oil hand January 1, 1506, and to be accounted for.. 47, 834 

This quicksilver was distributed as follows : 

Consigned to China 1 7 "jso 

Consigned to Mexico g 450 

Consigned to New York 3 ^qq 

Conaigned to London j 0,' 40O 

Consigned to Chili 2 600 

Consigned to Peru ' 5^500 

Consigned to Australia 20O 

Conaigned to Oregon ^g 

On hand in California 1 ggg 

Total flasks , 47 83^ 

H. Ex, Doc. 29 12 =^= 
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The quantity consigned tbroitgH Meesrs. Aleop & Co , on Land January 1, 
1865, 7,396 flaBka, Las been sold, making the total sales for account of the com- 
pany, during the year 1865, 27,15S^ flasks. 

The foregoing statement includes only the shipmenta and salea of quicksilver 
which have been closed and finally settled. In addition to the above, the com- 
pany have received advices of the sales in China and London of about 10,000 
dasks. 

Froducts of other quidcsilver mines m California during the year 1866. 

Guadalupe, average flasks per month 1 50 

New Idria, average flasks per month 500 

Knox & Kedington, average flasks per month 300 



SECTION 7. 
BORAX, SULPHUR. TIN, AKD COAL. 

. Prineipal borai conn tries. —2. Manufactured bords 
Did. — 4. Product of boras in California. — 5. Proc 
pliur.— 7. Tin.— a. Coal.— 9. Iron. 



1.— PRINCIPAL PLACES WHERE BORAX IS FOUND. 

Prior to the discovery of borax in California, the principal localities in which 
the borates were found were at Halberstadt, in Transylvania, at Viquentizoa 
and Ercapa, in Pern, in the mineral springs of Cbambly, St, Ours, &c., Caoada 
West, and in certain salt lakes of India, Thibet, and otfier parts of Asia, whence 
the greater part of the borax of commerce was formerly obtained. 

*"The salt separated from these waters by evaporation, eithei! natural or 
assisted by artificial contrivances, is sent to Europe as crude borax or tincal, 
sometimes in large regular crystals, but more fi-equently aa a white or yeilowisb 
white mass, which is very impure, cootaining lime, magnesia, and alumina, and 
likewise covered over with a greasy siibatance, (said to be added to diminish the 
risk of breakage during transport.) According to analysis by Eichardson and 
Bronell, crude Indian borax contains : 

Boric acid, (anhydrous) 22 ,88 40 .24 24 .41 

Soda 12 .59 11.11 II .71 

Chloride of sodium .92 .1 1 .21 

Sulphate of sodium 0.13 0.49 2.84 

Sulphate of calcium 1,36 68 1.36 

Insoluble matter 17 .62 1 .37 20 .02 

Water , 44.50 46.00 39.45 

100.00 100 i)0 100.00 



3.— MANUFACTURE OE BORAX. 

" The puiification or refining of this crude Asiatic borax has been carried on 
from very early times iu variona seaport towns in Europe, especially at Venice, 
and more lately at Amsterdam." 



•Dicdonary of Chemistry, by Henrj Watfe, vol. 1, p. 646. 
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"The greater part of the borax used in the arts is now" prepared in France 
liy treating the native boiic acid of Tuscany with carbouate of sodium, according 
to a methud first practiced hy Payen and Cartier." 

3.— DISCOVERY OF BOEAX IN CALIFOHMIA. 

The follDwmg exti'acta from a report by Dr. John A. Veatoh, dated June 28, 
1857, give a succinct and very interesting history of the discovery of boras in 
California; 

" Since the demonstration of the existence of toracic acid and the borates in 
California in quantities sufficient for commercial purposes, a history of the dis- 
covery and a description of some of the more important localities of these useful 
products become matters of some interest. 

" I believe I was the first to delect the borates in mineral wafei-s in this State, 
and perhaps, as yet, the only observer of their localities. JMy attention was 
first drawn to this subject by noticing crystals of bi-borate of soda in the arti- 
ficially concentrated water of a mineral spring which I chanced at the time to 
be examining for other matters. This water was fi-ora one of the several springs 
since knowa as the Tuscan springs, and which have gained some fame, atid 
very justly, I believe, as medicinal waters. The spot has been described by Dr. 
Trask under the name of the Lick Springs, and is so designated on Britton and 
Itey's late map ; lying on the north pan of Tehama county, eight miles east of 
Ked bluff. The crystals alluded to were observed on the 8th day of January, 
1856. Several pouude wei-e aubHeqiiently extracted by evaporating the water 
to a certain degree of concentration and allowing the borax to crystallize. The 
pioneer specimens of this product were deposited in th« museum of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Natural Sciences, as an evidence of the existence of a new 
and important link in the chain of onr mineralogical productions, showing that 
along with the rich productions of the noble and useful metals, we have also the 
mineral substance so essential to their easy application to the purposes of man. 

" The water, holding in solution so valuable a product, was thought worthy of 
a critical analysis ; and consequently 'at an early period the aid of a chemist of 
this city was invoked. The reported result, which I placed at the disposition 
of Dr. Trask, was thought worthy of a place in his geological report of that 
year, and appears in it. My mind being now alive to tlie subieot, I learned, upon 
inquiry, of uther localities which I supposed might yield the borates. One of 
these, near the moutli of Pitt river, forty miles north of the Tuscan springs, I 
had the pleasure of visiting in company with Dr. Wm. 0. Ayres, in April, 18-56. 
Specimens there obtained yielded the borate salts ; and, from a subsequent ex- 
amination of the intermediate country, several similur localities were fonnd. 
The quantity was too small to be of any practical importance, but the prevalence 
of the salt gave encouragement to further search. A recounoissance of the 
"coast range" of mountains, from the neighborhood of Shasta over a length of 
some thirty miles towards the south, brought to light borates in the numerous 
small springs ahoimdiiig in that region, but only in minute quantities. These 
springs were found almost exclusively in the sandstone, or in the magnesian 
limestone overlaying it; and the borates seemed to abound in localiiies bearing 
indications of volcanic disturbance. Thus a kind of guide was obtained in the 
prosecution of further explorations. I began to entertain hopes of finding 
streams with stronger impregnations, or accumulations, of the borates in salt 
lagoons said to exist in Colusi coonty, where the sandstone formation was largely 
developed, the adjacent foot-hills presenting volcanic features.. Hunters tdd 
tales of mineral springs of sulphurous and bitter waters ; of lakes of soda, and 
alkaline plains, white with efilorescent matters, in that region. Not being in a 

* Prior to the discovery of borax in Calitbniiak. 
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situation iminediately to visit those inviting localities, I had, for the time, to 
content mj self with pointing out to the hunters and others occasionally passing 
through that country such appearances aa I wished particularly to be noted. 
Their reports, tog( ther with specimens sometimes furnished, were all cori'obora- 
tive of the correctness of my theory. Colonel Joel Lewis, of Sacramento City, 
who occasionally visited the coast range on hunting excursions, and to whom 
I explained the ohject of my search, and who, although not a scientific man, 
is an intelligent observer, had the kindness to look, in his peregrinations, for 
certain indications. He auhsequently informed me by letter that he had met 
with an Irishman, living in Bear valley, who had found a 'lake of borax,' as 
it was pronounced by an Englishman who lived with the Irishman, and who 
bad been at one time employed in a borax manufactory in England, and there- 
fore assumed to speak knowingly on the subject. He also inlormed me in the 
same letter that a Major Vanhibher, of Antelope valley, had discovered large 
quantities of nitre in the same neighborhood. These glowing reports led meto 
hasten the excursion I had so long contemplated. In a personal interview with 
the colonel he told me of an enormous mass, of a white, pulverulent substance, he 
had himself obsen'ed near the margin of Clear lake, of the nature of which he 
was ignorant. Mr. Charles Fairfax, who was with the colonel at the time, stated 
to me that a small rivulet running at the base of the white hillock was an in- 
tensely impregnated mineral water, totally undrinkahle, as he had accidentally 
discovered by attempting to slake his thirst with it. From the meagre informa- 
tion gathered from these gentlemen, I was led to hope the ' hill of white powder,' 
as they termed it, might prove to be borate of lime. I determined to satisty 
myself by a personal examination at once, and I finally induced Colonel Lewis 
to act aa my guide by furnishing him with a horse and paying expenses. It was 
seme time in the early part of September of last year that he and I left Sacra- 
mento for the localities that had so much excited my hopes. At the town of 
Cohisi, which we reached by steamer, horses were obtained, and we proceeded 
in a westeily direction across the Sacramento valley tjj the foot-hills of the 
coast mouiiiains, a distance of about twenty miles. That portion of the plains 
skirting tlie hills gave unmistakahle evidence of a heavy charge of mineral salts, 
and the exceedingly contorted and interrupted state of the hill strata enabled 
me at once to predict the presence of the beloved borates, which chemical trial 
on some efflorescent matter taken from a ravine proved to be the case in a slight 
degree. At this point we entered 'Fresh-water canon,' which cuts the hills and 
forms a pasaway into Antelope and Bear valleys. Here I received information 
fi'om a settler ol a hot sulphur spring a few miles south of Bear valley, on one 
of the trails leading to Clear lake. This spring we succeeded in finding on the 
following day. It was with no small pleasure that I observed the outcropping 
magnesian limestone in the hills surrounding the valley of the springs. The 
strong smell of sulphureted hydrogen, and the appearance of a whitish efflores- 
cence on the rocks, manifested, even at a distance, almost the certainly of find- 
ing the mineral I sought. The indications were not deceptive. The efflorescence 
proved to be horacic acid, in part, while the hot, sulphurous water held borate 
of soda in solution, together with chlorides and sulphates. There are three hot 
springs at this place, and several cold ones, all alike strongly impregnated with 
common salt and borax. The quantity of water yielded in the aggregate ie 
about one hundred gallouB per minute — the hot and cold springs yielding about 
equal quantities. The temperature of the hot water is 200° Fahrenheit, and 
that of the cold 60" Fahrenheit. The same phenomenon occuts here that is ob- 
served at the Tuscan springs, viz., free horacic acid in the efflorescence on the 
margin of the springs, while the water itself shows a decided alkaline reaction. 
A careful examination proves that the efflorescent mattera come directly from 
the waters of the spring — taken up by capillary attraction of the soil and evapo- 
rated by the air. The singular fact may be accounted for by the decompoaitiMi 
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of tlie boratea by the luljibiiric acid generated by atmoapberic action on tbe sul- 
pbur ia which the soil abounds ; or the same decomposition may be produced 
by the Mdiosnlphuiic acid passing up in gaseous form from the laboratory 
nature has established btn'-ath. The same action, doubtless, takes place in tbe 
water, but the bora«ic acid set free is at once taken up by the excess of alkaline 
matter, while, in the efflorescence, no fresh supply of alkali offering, the acid 
remains in its free state whea once displaced by more powerful acids. 

" These springs seem to be identical in the character of their waters with tbe 
Tuscan springs, and therefore doubtless possess the same extraordinary 
medicinal yirtaes. As a source of boras these springs could be made avail- 
able, bat as the owners of this locality possess others of superior richness, it 
is not likely to be ever called to yield its mineral treasure. The situation is 
a pleasant and romantic one. The distance from the town of Colusi is thirty- 
five miles, over mostly a smooth and pleasant road. From Clear lake it is 
eighteen miles, and over rather a rough country. The Indian name of the 
place is Co-no-to-tok, a generic word having reference to the white appearance 
of the ground. Mr. Archibald Peachy located a three-handred-and-twenty- 
acre school land warrant on this place in behalf of the borax company. After 
satisfying myself with the examination of this interesting spot, noting nothing 
of interest save a ' soda spring,' the water being impregnated to a remarkable 
degree with carbonic acid gas, about eight miles from the lake. A chemical test 
also detected hoi-acic acid in small quantity. The following day we reached 
the ' Hill of White Powder,' the goal of our hopes, on the margin of Clear 
lake. This 'White Powder Hill,' the goal of our hopes, proved an illustration 
of how little the recollections of mere casual observers are to be depended 
upon. The hill, in place of consisting of materials in a state of disintegration, 
so as to admit of being ' shoveled u|i,' as my friend supposed, proved to be a 
concrete volcanic mass, bleached white hy sulphurous fames, and. looking, at a 
little distance, like a huge mass of slaked lime, which the inattentive ob- 
server might readily suppose to be a ' hill of white powder.' The hope of a 
treasure in the form of borate of lime vanished forever, 

" The road had been rather toilsome, the weather exceedingly hot, and my 
guide not very well; and as he had gune the full length of the contemplated 
journey, and felt somewhat disgusted at the result so far, and had nothing 
more to draw his attention iu this direction, he proposed to return at once by 
the way of the Irishman's ' borax lake ' and Vanbibber's nitre placer. This 
was agreed upon ; so, collecting a few specimens of efflorescent matters from 
the ground, aud filling a bottle with the water iu the ravine, I closed the ex- 
arainatiou of the ' Hill of White Powder.' The ravine I afterwards called the 
" boracic acid ravine," and the white hill is now called ' Sulphur Bank.' Of 
these I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

" Before leaving the neighborhood I determined, however, to know something 
more of its surroundings. I learned, upon inquiry of Mr. Hawkins, who lives 
near the spot, that a place not far off, known by the name of ' Alkali lake,' 
presented a rather peculiar appearance. Hawkins consented to act as my 
guide. After travelling a short distance, and clambering to the narrow edge 
of an almost precipitous mountain ridge, we looked down the opposite slope, 
equally steep, on a small muddy lake that sent up, even to our elevated posi- 
tion, no pleasant perfumes. Thus, on one of the hottest days September ever 
produced, without a breath of air to dilute the exquisite scent exhaled from 
two hundred acres of fragrant mud, of an untold depth, I slid down tbe 
mountain side into 'Alkali lake,' waded knee-deep into its soapy margin, 
and filled a bottle with the moat diabolical watery compound this side the 
Dead Sea. Gathering a few specimens of the matter enciusting the shore, I 
hastened to escape from a spot very far from being attractive at the time, but 
which I have since learned to have no prejudice against. Of this place 1 shall 
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Iiave occasion to say more. On my return to Hawkins's, who huA tlie kinJ- 
noae to entertain me with the genuine hospitality of a frontiersman, I loi'ked to 
my last specimens and found encow'aging results in the partial chemical ex- 
amination I -was able to give them. 1 now again placed myself under the 
guidance of my friend Lewia, and we started for the Irishman's house ia Beat 
Talley. We found the owner of the ' borax lake,' but the borax had evap- 
orated with the water and left nothing but common salt, tinged of a beautiful 
bluish red color, which I suppose had given the notion that it was something 
out of the usual way. It was the only specimen of salt I remember to have 
seen in the coast range that conta.ined no boraeio acid in any form ; it was 
guiltless of even a trace. The next step was to examine the nitre region. 
Major Vanhibber, the repui ed discoverer, being a grandson of Daniel Boone, 
ought to possess, one would siippoae, an hereditary knowledge of one of the 
cssenlial constituents of gunpowder; and as Colonel Lewis had shown me a 
specimen of very pure nitre, which he said the Major had given bim, I rather 
expected to find a few more left. This, however, was rather worse than the 
■borax lake' disappointment; the major had actually forgotten where the 
lake was, and whether there were any more specimens than those he gave 
Lewis. The major, I believe, must really have forgotten, foi- upon subsequent 
examination the specimen proved to be refined saltpetre that undoubtedly came 
from some shop or drug store. 

•' There was certainly a mistake about its origin ; but 1 felt amply repaid for 
a hard day's ride in spending a night under the hospitable roof of a direct de- 
scendant of the renowned ' Backwoodsman of Kentucky.' I observed near 
the major's honse a small pond. Some salt crystals I picked up baVt the pecu- 
liar bevelled angles indicating the presence of borax. The quantity was in- 
considerable. Thus ended my first expedition to Clear lake. We here set o«r 
faces direct for Colusi, as there seemed nothing more to be seen ; and as I had 
engaged the horses we rode at rather a high per diem, T felt anxious to termi- 
nate the trip. From Colusi my guide returned to Sacramento and I to Red 
Bluff ; from there I came again to San Francisco, for the purpose of testing my 
specimens more critically than I was able to do in the country. 

"Convinced of the lichness of my 'Alkali lake' specimens, it remained tobe 
seen whether the quantity was sufficient to justify the Lope of making it avail- 
able for practical purposes, A further and more strict examination was neces- 
sary. I felt, too, the preprjety of a thorough exploration betwixt the Bluff 
and Clear lake, and more thence tu the bay of San Francisco, thus rendering 
continuous the rcconnoissance from Pitt river to the last-named point, a dis- 
tance, in a direct line, of two hundred miles. After a hard struggle for the 
funds requisite, Ireturned to E*d Blufi ; and from thence, in company with my 
sou, commenced a pretty thorough examination of the coast range and the ad- 
joining edge of the Sacramento valley. 

" Nothing of much importance presented itself until reaching a saline disti'ict, 
about eighty miles soulh of Red Bluff. It is one of the branches of Stony 
creek. Valuable salt springs exist here. The water contains the boratesin 
minute quantities ; and one spring was remarkable for the enormous proportion 
of iodine salts held in solution. In onr slow, onward progress borax now and 
again manifested itself; but as it bad grown familiar, I no longer went into 
ecstacies over a mere trace. I still treated, however, the slightest indications 
with due deference, and noted their localities. 

" In due time I again reached the 'white hill.' The disgust of the first disap- 
pointment had worn off, and I felt disposed to re-examine the locality more 
critically. X now discovered, for the first time, that the 'white hill' was 
mostly a mass of sulphur, fused by volcanic heat. The external dust, com- 
posed of sulphur, mixed wiih sand and earthy impurities, and formed a concrete 
covering of a whitish appearance, hiding the nature of the mass beneath. On 
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breaking tbe crust, numerous flssui-ea and small cavities, lined with sulphur 
crystals of great beauty, were brought to light. Through the fisaurea, wiiieh 
seemed to communicate with the depth below, hot arjueous vapprs and aulphur- 
oua fumes constantly escape. The fused mass, covering many acres and ex- 
hibiting a bluff front aome forty feet high, is esceeding]y compact and pon- 
derous in structure ; of various shades, from yellow to almost black. It seems 
tfl be very pure sulphur. The quantity is enormous, and at no distant day may 
be made available. 

"Prom the ' sulphur bank ' I again turned my attention tn the ravine. The 
water, as I had before ascertained, was strongly impregnated with boracie acid, 
in a free state. The stream is small, yielding only about three gallons per 
minute, and is soon lost in the sandy soil, in its progress toward the margin of 
the lake. From the porous naturo of the ground enrvounding the spring, and 
Baturated with the same kind of acid water, it is probable a large quantity escapes 
without making its appearance on the surface. Tbe soil for some yards on eitfier 
side of tbe ravine is, to the depth of an inch or two impregnated with boracic 
acid in summer. Sulphuretted hydrogen escapes in continued bubbles through 
the water, a feature common to all the borax localities I have yet found ; in 
some places, however, the carburetted takes the place of tbe sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The head of this ravine is about three hundred yards from the margin of 
Clear lake, winding around the base of the 'sulphur bank,' receiving some 
small springs in its course, which seem to have their origin beneath the sulphur. 
The flat land bordering the lake, some eight acres in extent, through which the 
ravine runs, shows a strong impregnation of boracic acid in its soil. The point 
where the ravine enters the lake is marked by a large quantity of water of a 
boiling temperature, issuing through the sand, a little within tbe margin of the 
lake. This percolation of hot water covers an area of one hundred and fifty by 
eeventy-five feet. This fact I observed on my second visit, but not until the 
third or fourth visit did I ascertain that the water contained a considerable quan- 
tity of borax, along with an access of boracic acid. From a gallon I obtained 
four hundred and eighty-eight grains of solid matter, consisting of borax, boracic 
acid, and a small portion of silicious and other earthy impurities. On digging 
to a slight depth just outside the lake, the hot water burst up and ran off freely. 
I'rom one of these plac^ a stream issued of sixty gallons per miunte. 1 have 
estimated the entire quantity at three hundred gallons per minute, and feel very 
confident of being largely within bounds. Tbe stream seems to come from tbe 
direction of the sulphur bank, and it would probably be easy to intercept it be 
fore it enters the like bj digging a little above high-water mark. It may be 
well to note heie that the difference between high and low water marks in Clear 
lake is nevei more than thiee feet. 

" The enormous amount of borax these springs are capable of yielding would 
equal half the quantitj ot that article consumed both in Englatid and America. 
Tbe large qaantitj of water in which it is dissolved would, of course, involve 
the necessity of extensive works for evaporation. Graduation, as a clieap and 
effective method of evapoiatioii, would be exceedingly applicable here, from the 
continued prevalence of winds throughout the entire year. These winds blow- 
ing almost unceasingly from the west, form a peculiar feature of the country 
about Clear lake. 

"There is nothing to hinder the maBufacture of many million pounds of horax 
per annnm, at a cost but little beyond that of producing salt by graduation. 
Fuel for final evaporation could be had in any quantities from the extensive oak 
forest in the immediate vicinity. With these observations I dismiss this locality, 
adding, however, that Mr. Joseph C Baldwin located this with a four hundred 
and eighty acre school land warrant, for the benefit of a boras company. 

" Having wandered from my story of my second visit to the ' sulphur bank,' 
and blended with it observations made in several subsequent examinations, I 
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now turn to my second visit to 'Alkali lake, or Lake Kaysa, as the Indians 
call it. I need only say, however, I became fully satisfied of the great value 
of tbe locality, the extent of which has only been recently developed. I ob- 
served that the late ifself contained but little water, but that wells dug any- 
where near its mai^in immediately filled with the same kind of water ; the con- 
clusion, therefore, was, that an almost inexhaustible supply was obtainable. I 
learned, too, that what seemed to be mud at the margin and shelving off and 
covering the entire bottom to the depth of some feet, was a peculiar jelly-like 
substance of a soapy feel and smell. This matter I foand to be so rich in borax, 
that I supposed it might be advantageously used for the extraction of the mine- 
ral. Thus satisfied of the value of the lake, I little thought that within a few 
yards of me lay an additional value in the form of millions of pounds of pure 
borax crystals, hidden by the jelly-like substance I was then contemplating. 
This inipoitant fact was not observed until some six months afterwards. 

" This locality is by far the most important of any I have yet discovered. It 
is situated, as may be seen by reference to the accompanying map, in the angle 
formed by the two prongs into which Ckar lake is divided at its eastern extremity. 
The elevated hill land that fills the angle separates into two sharp ridges, each 
following its division of the lake and leaving a valley between, of a triangular 
shape, near the apex of which lies Alkali lake. Clear lake is, therefore, on two 
sides of it, distant to the north about a mile, and to the south about half the 
distance. The open part of the triangular plain looks to the east, and expands 
into an extensive valley, from which it is cut off, partially, by a low volcanic 
ridge rnuning across from one hill to the other, and thus enclosing the triangle 

'■ This ridge is composed of huge masses of rock resembling pumice-stone, 
which iluat like cork in water. A thin stratum of ashy-lookiug soil, scattered 
over with obsidian fragments, covers the ridge and affords root to a stunted 
gi'owth of manzanita shrubs. 

" The whole neighborhood bears marks of comparatively recent volcanic ac- 
tion. Indeed, the action has not ceased entirely yet ; hot sulphurous fumes 
issue from several places on the edge of tbe ridge just named, on the side next 
Alkali lake. 

" The ' lake,' as it is called, is rather a marsh than a lake. In winter it 
covers some two hundred acres, with about three feet depth of water. In tte 
dry portion of the year it shrinks to some fifty or sixty acres, with a depth of 
only a few inches. The ' soapy matter' covers the entire extent with a depth 
of nearly four feet, the upper part, for a foot in depth, being in a state of semi- 
fluidity, the lower having the consistency of stiff mortar. Beneuth this is a 
rather tenacious blue clay. This water was nearly as highly charged with 
solid matter as that of the lake in its highest summer concentration ; the pro- 
portion of borax to other substances being greater. The soapy or gelatinous 
matter, however, presents the greatest feature of attraction, being filled with the 
prismatic crystals of pure borax. They vary from a microscopic size up to the 
weight of several ounces. These crystals are semi-transparent, of a whitish or 
yellowish color. The form is an oblique rhomboidal prism, with replaced edges 
and truncated angles. In some cases the edges are bevelled, and in othei-s the un- 
modified hexahedral prism exists. Beneath the gelatinous matter, and on the 
surface of the blue clay, and from sixteen tu eighteen inches in it, crystals 
of a similar form, but much larger, are foaiLd. They weigh from an ounce, 
and seem to have been formed under different circumstances from the 
other crystals. My first impression was that they had been formed in the 
upper stratum, and, sinking by their own gravity, had found their present posi- 
tion. An examination proves, however, that they were formed where they lie, 
as particles of the blue clay are found enclosed in their centres, which could not 
have been the case had the upper crystals been their nuclea, for no blue matter 
is ever found in them. 
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"The first inquiry of practical intereat relates to tlie quantity of borax already 
formed. On this subject I cannot speak with perfect confidence. The quan- 
tity is very considerable, but I do not look on the experiments heretofore made 
to test this matter as conclusive. The area covered by the crystalline deposit 
is cot coextensive with that of the lake, but has been found over a space of 
about twenty acres in the examination made so far. A very valuable collateral 
product, iodine, with the compounds of which the water seems to be exceed- 
ingly rich, could be made a sonrce of revenue with bat little additional expense. 
With regard to the quantity of iodine I cannot speak positively, not having 
isolated the product ; hnt from the brilliant reaction with the qualitative tests, 
there can be no doubt of its being great. Should this article be manufactured 
largely the sulphuric acid required might be made oa the spot from the pro- 
ducts of the ' snlpliur bank,' one and a half mile distant. With this I leave 
' Alkali lake.' 1 would state that I located this place in my own name for 
the company. 

" There is yet another important borax locality in the same vicinity, resem- 
bling much the foregoing in its more prominent features. It consists of a pond 
of water of about twenty acres. The bottom is covered with the same soap- 
like substance, but seems to contain no crystals. The water contains less solid 
matter in solution, but the percentage of borax is greater in proportion to the 
other substances than in the Alkali lake. The borax separates readily by 
crystallization, and forms about thirty-three per cent, of the wliole matter. Like 
the foregoing, this pond has no outlet and no visible source of supply ; yet it is 
said never to be dry, although the water is never more than three feet deep. 
It would perhaps be a profitable source of borax if the millions of pounds the 
before-described localities are capable of yielding be not enough to supply the 
demand. It is in the midst of a magnificent grove of piues aiid oaks. This 
place was taken by Mr. Archibald Peachy, by the location of a three-hnndred- 
and- twenty-acre scliool land warrant. The borates are also known to exist in other 
localities between Clear lake and Napa City. In Siegler valley there is a hot 
spring, ill the waters of which I detected borate of strontia and other borate 
salts. Near Napa there is a borate spring, and one in Suisan valley, near the 
marble quarry. None of these places are important. The foregoing are the 
only borax localities known in the northern part of this State ; and I feel con- 
fident there are no others in that quarter that can ever compete with the inex- 
haustible stores of the Alkali lake and the hot springs. I had expected to find 
something worthy of attention at or in the neighborhood of the geysers, but 
there was no trace of borates in the hot waters of those springs, nor anywhere 
totally in the surrounding district. The geological features of the country wei-e so 
different from those of that where I bad theretofore found the borates, that I was 
able to predict as soon as I saw it that nothing of the kind existed. In a hasty 
i-econnoissance of the great Tulare valley I found traces, but nothing more, of 
these substances. I have reasons for doubting the existence of any large 
quantities in that region. That portion of the valley bordering on the Coast 
range might be worth examining further. It is there, if anywhere, valuable 
deposits may be looked for. 

" There probably are as many as three districts in the lower part of the State 
presenting the borates. One or more valuable localities may probably be found 
among them." 

4.— PKODtrCT OF liORAX IN CALIFORNIA. 

Up to this date but one borax company has been formed in California, There 
was some talk of organizing another company eight or nine months since, the 
parties interested having discovered on the shores of Owen's lake, in the southern 
part of the State, a substance resembling the borate of lime of South America 
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but aa analysis of some specimens and of tlic waters of the lake sliowtiig ao 
trace of borax, tbe project was abandoned. The California Borax Compauy is 
tbe only company on this coast of which I have any knowledge. This company 
produces at present about two tone of crude crystals daily. Their process ia 
simple, the entire maehiuery consisting of six small coffer-dams, six feet sijuare 
each, open at top and bottom. By means of floats these cofifer-dams are snnk 
in tbe mud ; tbe water is then bailed out, and tbe finer crystals estraeted by 
washing, as in placer gold-washing. 

5.— PROCESS OF WORKING, 

Tiie mud taken from different parts of the lake after tbe crystals have beeu 
extracted in this primitive way give, by analysis, from 11.9 to 18.7 per cent, of 
piamatic borax, andfrom virgin mud, partially dried, from which the borax lias not 
been extracted, a resnlt of 31j% crystalliaed borax is obtained. Several tons 
of the mud, which had been worked over by the coffer-dams, were treated prac- 
tically by lixiviation, and gave the following results : 

Fine prismatic borax, 15 per cent. ; carbonate of soda, 28 J per cent. ; common 
salt, 8J percent.; equal to 51^ per cent. Thus yielding in the three salts more 
Hian one-half the weight of tbe whole. The mud partially dried lixiviates easily, 
and tbe salts are separated witbunt difficulty. 

When tbe company's works are completed the present mode of production 
will be discontinued. 

Tbe fine crystals are found in the upper layer or stratum of soft mud to the 
depth of about six feet. They dissolve easily, and are subseijuently reformed in 
large crystals by tbe process of boiling and crystallization. Below the first stra- 
tum is a stiff, blue mud containing the largest crystals, which are picked out by 
hand, the mud being too stiff to be treated by washing. Tbe quantity ob- 
tained by tbe present process could be increased by increasing the number of 
coffer-dams. This has not been done for the reason that tbe company have been 
engaged during the summer in tbe erection of expensive works for the treatment 
of the mud by lixiviation, having found by analysis and by actual experiment 
that for every pound taken ont by tbe coffer-dam washing process fourteen or 
fifteen pounds go back into tbe lake, where it is held in solution or in minute 
crystals by tbe liquid mud. It is expected that they will be in successful opera- 
tion by next spring, when, it is confidently anticipated, the capabilities for pro- 
duction will be practically unlimited. 

Borax lake covers two hundred and nineteen acres in the latter part of the 
summer.* At other seasons it covers quite four hundred acres, of which about 
three hundred acres may be considered as borax ground. Tbe average depth 
of the water is about two and a half feet. It is the mud, however, which con- 
tains tbe borax in lai'ge quantities. Tbe first eight and a half feet average 15 
Eer cent, borax, 28 per cent, carbonate of soda, and 8J per cent, common salt, 
■elow fiie depth of eight and a half feet the sioallness of the coffer-dams has pre- 
vented their working, hence it is not known how much further down this high 
average will continue. At tbe depth of sixty feet the mud brought np by an 
artesian borer give by analysis but 3.51 per cent, of borax. The intei-mediate 
points between eight and a half and sixty feet have not yet been tested. The 
artesian borer was sent up for the purpose of testing tbe ground at all depths, 
but, being worked by inexperienced hands, was broken ou the first trial aftei 
having reached tbe depth of sixty feet. 

An estimate of average workings shows diat twenty cubic feet of mad will 
yield one ton, so that taking tbe number of square feet to tbe acre, the numbei 
of feet already tested, and the percentage of boras contained in tbe mud, an 
approximate idea may be formed of tbe value of this deposit. 

' Report of United Stutes sarveror generul of California. 
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The eoDipauy estimale that if tlie crystallization wtich is going on all the 
time wCTe to cease suddenly, they would still have a deposit of at least two 
tbouaand tons of borax and eight thousand tons- uf carbonate of Boda to tbe 
acre. 

Besides the innumerable boracic springs which find an outlet In the bed of the 
lake, there are other springs on the same property which deposit boracic acid 
over a lai^e surface of ground. These are not worked for the reason that the 
lake furnishes the borax itself in such great abundance. 

Under the impression that the total consumption of borax in Groat Britain 
was less than 2,500 tons per annum, the company proposed limiting the capsi- 
dty of their works to about eight tons a day. Recent information, however, 
satisfies them tliat the actual consumption in Great Britain is upwards of 1 1,000 
tons. They profess to be able to place borax in London cheaper than it can be 
manuFactured there, which, at the lowest estimate, is five cents per pound. The 
carbonate of soda will pay the cost of production. 

The cost of labor at borax lake is S31 per month. The laborers employed 
are Chinese, and they find themselves. Fuel is abundant all over the hillsides. 
Transportation to the bay of San Francisco is $15 per ton. 

In 1865 this company exported 1,707 cases of borax, valued at $38,765 ; and 
during the first nine months of 1866 they have exported 1,998 cases, valued at 
$43,335, and there is a steadily increasing demand for it in the markets of the 
Atlantic States, as its great purity is becoming known. The imports of this 
article on this coast have nearly ceased since this California product has been 
introduced. 'I'he superintendent of the mint, all the assayers and manufac- 
turers who use this article in their operations, combine in stating that it is far 
better than any imported. 

There ai* s<'veral lakes among the Sierra Nevadas in the States of California 
and Nevada, the watei's of which contain large quantities of boracic acid in so- 
lution. But the only place on the coast, if not in the world, where it is found 
in a crystalline form in such abundance, is in the coast range. 

C— DEPOSITS OF SULPHUR. 

There are sulphur d^'po^its in many parts of the State, but only one thus 
far has been woiked successfully — that belonging lo tbe Bora.x Company, near 
Clear lake, which has been in operation abont four montlis. The capacity of 
the present refinery is fiom six to ten tons per day, depending on the variable 
quality of the material worked. 

Along the entire base of the sulphur hills flow innumerable boracic acid 
springs. Kear the shoies of the lake are boiling springs of boras. 

7.— TIN. 
I [From tho Geological Survey of Cttliforaia, vol. I, p. 180, hj Prof. J. D. Wlillaey.] 

The Temescal range was, in 1860 and 1S61, tbe scene of a great excitement 
on the subject of tin, which metal was supposed to occur here in large quantity, 
hundreds nf claims being taken up, covering all the hills and ridges for miles 
around. Tin ore was undoubtedly found at one locality in these hills and in 
considerable quantity, as specimens of it have been seen in various collections 
from San Francisco to New York. The ore, which appears to be a mixtnre of 
cassiterite, (tin stone, or oxide of tin,) with more or less earthy or mineral 
matter, resembling a mixture of hydrous oxides of iron and manganese, is quite 
unlike in appearance to any previously seen, and its true character would hardly 
have been recognized by the most practiced mineralogist. Some specimens, 
assayed in New York and Boston, gave as much as 60 per cent, of the metal. 

The locality from which this ore was obttuned was the so-called Cajaico 
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mine, about three miles nortli of the Temescal ranch -bouse. Here a shaft bad 
been sunk, in the winter of 1860-'61, to tlie depth of ihirty-eix feet; bat it was 
partlj- filled with water and'inaccesBible at the time of onr visit. A great num- 
ber of the claims taken up in this vicinity were visited. They seemed nearly 
all to be located on seams or streaks of dark hornblende running irregularly 
thi-ougb the granitic and highly metamorpbic rocks. Although there was no 
appearauce of tin about any of these, or any signs of regularity m the "leads, 
a great many specimens were collected and carefully assayed for tin, without 
there being a trace of that metal found in any one of them. The excitement 
has undoubtedly long since died away, and it is not probable that the mass of 
the ore in the Caialco mine was very estensive, or more would have been heard 
of it before this time.* At all events, it is a siugulai- and interesting occurrence 
of this metal, and we know of no other locality on the Pacific coast north ot 
Mexico where tin ore has been found in place. A single fragment of this sub- 
stance was given us, apparently under cireumatancea justifying credence in the 
discovery, aa having been found loose in the soil in ihe northern part of the iState, 
near Weaversville j but the vein from which it was derived has probably never 
been discovered, as such a iact couhl have hardly failed to become widely 
known. ■ 3 f 

A belt of limestone crosses through Temescal valley, as was recognized trom 
the occurrence of numerous fragments of this rock on the surface. The bed 
itself we were unable to discover. It ia of a light brown color, semi- crystalline 
in texture, ami contains minute organic bodies, of which the exact nature could 
not be made out. 

6.— OOAT.. 

Srtt: In accordance with your request, I herewith submit a report on the 
coal mines of the west coast of North America, the character of the coal, the 
present condition of the mining interests, and a table of statistics of the amount 
consumed in San Francisco during the last six years. The latter item is prac- 
tically a statement of the actual yield of our domestic mines, inasmuch as ban 
Francisco is almost the only market, the outside consumption barely amounting 
to ten per cent, of the amount used in this city. 

I remain, verv resoectfully, your obedient servant, 

' ^ i- J.J W. M. GABB. 

J. Eoss Browne, Esq. 

Mr. Gahb's Report. 

The great coal-bearing formations of the world, those from which the coaJs 
of Pennsylvania and the Mississippi valley are obtained, are not represented 
on the Pacific slope of the North Amcncan continent. It is not to be under- 
stood, however, that the carboniferous foimation ia the only one in which valu- 
able deposits <)f coal have been found. Every one of the great groups of rocks 
has been found to yield coal in workable quantities in some part of the world. 
The hrown coal of Germany, of nearly the same geological age aa that of the 
Oregon mines, has been worked for many years with profit. So also the cre- 
taceous coal of California has its analogue in New Zealand. In the older 
formations, the Jurassic, triasaic, and permian rocks, intermediate in age between 
the coala of California and those of the great coal-fields of the Atlantic slope, 
all yield their atores of carbonized plants to the miner, whether under the name 
of coal or lignite. 

The coal deposits of the Pacific may be divided into two distinct groups, 

" The cause ol tho saspeosioD of operations on these mines, as alleged by persons living 
in Los Angeles county and familiar with the circnmBtanccH attending tUe diaeovery le tbat 
the claims are in litigation. ■'■ ■•*■ "■ 
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geologically. The older, including all of the workable coala of California, .is 
well as that of Washington Territory and Vancouver island, belongs to tbe 
cretaceous formation, tlie analogue of the white chalk of England. This 
formation conaista here of two membera, the older of which containa tbe north- 
ern coal deposits ; and, althongh it eiista id California, making a large portion 
of the coast range, it is, bo far aa known, in thia State entirely barren of coal. 
The upper group, on the other hand, is not found outside of the limita of Cali- 
fornia, is confined almost exclusively to tbe coast range, and is the coal-bearing 
formation of this State. 

The other group is the miocene or middle tertiary formation. This group of 
rocks is one of the most widely spread on this side of the continent, and is 
known, so far, to exist from the Russian possessions on tbe north to Cape Saa 
Lucas on tbe south. In a thousand places along this Tast extent it contains 
small seams of coal, well marked enough to deceive the ignorant prospector, 
but never of sufficient este-nt to be praciically valaable, except in a single 
locality in the State of Oregon. 

Before proceeding further, it would, perhaps, be well to glance in detail at 
tbe several localities ou this coast that htive yielded coal in profitable quantities. 
The number of these localities ia small, though, doubtless, an increased demand, 
combined with a diminished coat of labor, will increase their number. 

Bellingham bay, iu almost the extreme northwestern comer of Washington 
Territoiy, is the site of one of the largest and best mines on thia side of the 
continent. The depoait conaiats of about fourteen feet iu tbickneaa of coal and 
slate, of which I was informed that about nine feet were available for mining. 
The coal itself, as compared with other coals of the coast, is of fair quality, the 
gi'eatest drawback being the occasional presence of sulphxir, rendering it un- 
pleasant for domestic pnr[ioaes. The position of tbe mine, with reference to the 
harbor, is excellent. The month of the mine is barely over a fourth of a mile 
fiom the vessels in the harbor in which the coal ia shipped. The coal ia, there- 
fore, only handled in the mine and while being picked in the coal-houae, thereby 
avoiding much of the breakage to which soft coals are subjected by repeated 
handlings. The vein dips at a high angle, and all of the coals and the water 
have to be extracted by expensive machinery. > 

At Nanaimo, on Vancouver island, about seventy miles above Victoria, there 
is a deposit of the same geological age as that at Bellingham bay, and which 
baa been worked extensively. This mine was originally owned and worked by 
the Hudaon Bay Company. About 1S63 it was sold to a company called tbe 
Vancouver Island Coal Company. The appliances about the mine are of the 
most snbstautial and convenient kind, and the working of the mine was, at the 
time of mj visit, a model of good engineering. The coal is claimed to be su- 
peiior to any other produced on the coast, and commands a higher price iu the 
San Francisco market than any other west coast coal. 

Many other deposits of coal exiat along the aborca of the Straits of Fiica and 
Puget sound. Most of theae arc, however, either so inaccessible or so small 
that, with the present coats of labor and transportation, they can hardly prove 
profitable. An exception to this remark may exist in the Straits of Fuca mine, 
near Clallam bay, Washington Territory, opened within the last year or two. 
It is claimud that this is a really good mine. It will certainly need to have an 
extensive deposit of good coal to be of the slightest value ou thaj inhospitable 

Coming southward, the next region of any importance ia Cooa bay. As 
staied above, the coal of this locality is of tertiai-y age. The depoait does not 
seem to be very extensive, and it is so located that but a small portion of it 
cim be worked. Most of the coal lies under heavy rolling hills at a great depth 
from the surface. One mine — tliC Newport or Flanagan mine — has been worked 
iu a small way for eight or nine years with very satisfactory reaulta. Upwards 
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of thirty thocsaud tons of coal have been shipped to San Francisco, and sold 
there at a price above the current average price of west coast coals. Tiie de- 
posit consists of three veins, separated by only a few inches of soft claystone, 
and making an aggregate thickness of oiglst to uine feet of good compact coal, 
with almost no slate or bone coal. 

The deposit is nearly horizontal, dipping towards the mouth of the mine 
with only snfEcient angle to permit anassisted drainage, and the running out of 
the cars by gravity. No hoisting or pnmping gear has ever been or ever will 
be nsed in this mine. The coal is carried seven-eighths of a mile in cars to a 
wharf, where it is shot into lighters and carried a mile thence to the vessel in 
which it is shipped to San Francisco. Were the railroad extended so a,8 to 
avoid lighterage, and the expense and loss consequent on the repeated handlings 
of the coal, and were the coal shipped in steam vessels devoted exclusively to 
this trade, instead of being carried by the one or two hundred tons at a time in 
lumber vessels, this mine might be made the most profitable, as well as the most 
populai% on the coast. 

Many localities of coal are known in interior Oi-egon — as, for instance, on the 
McKenzie fork of the Willamette river ; the vicinity of Eugene City ; several 
places in the valley of the main Columbia, &c., &c. ; but interior coal mines can 
never be of practical value in California or Oregon at a distance from railroads 
and navigation, unless for local manufacturing purposes, especially in the vicm- 
ity of the heavy forests which clothe so much of the surface of Oregon. 

In California the coal formation is found over a large area. I have identified 
it in the coast ranges from the vicinity of Round valley, Mendocino county, to 
New Idria, Monterey county. In the former locality the coal forms a bed about 
ten feet thick, very impure, but with one or two seams, of about a foot thick, of 
excellent quality. The locality is so inaccessible, however, that it can never be 
of any value. At New Idria, about four miles from the Idria mine, the same 
beds ocetir again, and have been " prospected " to some extent for coal. Here 
they exist as beds of clay slates, barely impregnated with a little cai-bonaceoue 
matter. Impure as these strata are, they are nevertheless, without doubt, the 
exact equivalent of the coalbeds of Monte Diablo, 

The Monte Diablo mines are located in a range of hills lying north and north- 
east of the mountain, along a nearly east and west onterop. The coal has been 
found for five or six mUes in a nearly continuous line, although not more than 
three miles of this extent has as yet proved of sufficient value to render mining 
profitable. The veins have been somewhat disturbed by faults, and I have 
reason to believe, fi-om some examinations I made in 1862, that beyond certain 
limits they thin out rapidly. This is markedly the case to the west of the Pea- 
cock mine. 

The deposit in this region consists of two veins, the lower of four feet thick, 
known as the " Peacock " or " Cumberland " vein ; the other, of three feet thick, 
called the " Clark " vein. These two veins, named after the first mines in which 
they were first well explored, are separated by about three hundred feet in tbick- 



A number of mines have been opened at various points along the outcrops of 
the two veins, the principal of which are the Cumberland and Black Diamond, 
the Clark, Cruikshanks, Adams, Independent, Manhattan, and Peacock. I;i 
some of these veins work has been suspended, as, for instance, in the Peacock 
mine, where (bo vein was found so much disturbed as to be of little value. In 
others, work has been prosecuted with considerable vigor, and, as the shipment* 
to San Francisco show, with some success. The greatest drawback to the profit- 
able working of these mines has been the cost of land carriage from the mines 
to a shipping point on the San Joachim river. Formerly the coal was hauled 
from the mines to a shipping point on the river, a distance varying from six to 
nine miles. Recently, however, two railroads have been completed, one ter- 
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mmating at New York, the other near Antiftcli, thereby very materially dimin- 
isbing the most important espeaeea to which the proprietors of the mines were 
subjected. 

High hopes were at one time built on the eoal diseoveriea in Corral Hollow, 
some thirty miles south of Monte Diablo, on the east face rff the Ooaat range. 
Several miiiea were opened and muth money expended. In feet a amall quan- 
tity of coal was carried thence to San Francisco, but inasmuch aa it has been 
ascertained by careful and reliable estimates that every ton of coal thus deliv- 
ered iu San Francisco had coat the proprietors of the miuea over one hundred 
dollara, (8100,) the presumption is that the mines are of hut Uttle commercial 
value. There ia here at least one bed of coal of conaiderable siae. but of very 
poor quality and variable thickness. Furthermore, it ia ao brokeo and twisted 
by the disturbing forces to which the rocks of the vicinity have been subjected 
that, even were the coal good in quality, the vein could not be relied on. 

On the aouthern slope of the San Gabriel mountains, about thirty-five miles 
northeast of Los Angeles, is a locality from which some coal haa beea obtaiued. 
I saw a ton or more in a blacksmith ahop in that city a year ago. It is appa- 
rently a little below the average of west-coast coals in quality, is soft, and some- 
what impure. So far as I am aware the locality has never been visited by a 
geologist, and we have no definite information about it, though the general fea- 
tures of the region appear to point to the same geologicalage for thia as for the 
Monte Diablo beds. 

The distance of this mine from water transportation must render it valueless 
at least to the present generation. 

About seven miles northeast from Oroville is a small bed of very impure coal. 
The material conuins so mach earthy matter, that it is almost a question of 
doubt whether it would not be more proper to describe it as carbonaceous shale 
rather than as coal. Of course it ia valueless for fuel, though I was informed 
in 1864 that it was used successfully in tlie Oi-oville gaa-worka for the manufac- 
ture of illuminating gas. 

On Eel river, about three or four miles southwest of Round valley, Mendocino 
county, is a bed of eoal about ten feet thick, striking directly across the bed 
of the river and forming a little cascade. The deposit ia of the same geological 
age aa that of Jlonto Diablo, and although most of it ia very impure, it contains 
one or two seams,'of about a foot thick each, of excellent quality. 

It is, however, bo far inland and ao completely sun-ounded by high and rough 
mountains that it is extreraeli' doubtful if it will ever become practically available. 

In addition to the above localities, which have already yielded or can be made 
to yield coal in quantity, there are hundreds of places scattered all over Cali- 
fornia, especially in the Coast range, where small quantities of coal have been 
found, and where, at the same time, there ia no possible chance of finding it in 
such quantity as to be of value. The raioceue rocks contain eveiywhere small 
seams of coal of an inch or more in thickness, which, like the igniafatuus, have 
led on the unfortunate miner by holding constantly before his eyes the dazzling 
promise of a fortune as soon as the "veins come together," or when he shall have 
gotten "below the water line "—prospects always in the future, often implicitly 
believed in, and never realized. The little inch-veins, often very numcroua and 
quite close together, never unite, but have been known to run parallel for many 
yards — in fact, as far as the patience and money of the ' p o pe to w ul 1 ex 
tend. 

The coals of the west coast are, like all coals of the !at ^eol „ cal fo m t ons 
soft, more or leas friable, and contain considerable water pa, ed w I e 
carboniferous coal, such as Pennaylvauian or Eugiiah, they g le 1 and 
the loss is far greater by breakage in handling. 

The following table of analyses of various coals on this coas s ext ac ed f om 
the report of Professor Whitney, State geologist of Cal fo n a The professor 
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remarks tliat tlieae analyses weru made 
mens taken at no very great depth: 
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It will be observed that there is a great similarity between all of the coals 
produced on this coast. There is probably, however, one weak point in the 
table. The Nanaimo coal is here shown to have a very large quantity of ash aa 
compared with lie California and Oregon coals. It is not improbable that the 
analysis may have been based on a poorer specimen than tlie average, though 
Professor Whitney assures me that it looked like a fair sample. 

The subjoined table exhibits the amount of coal received in San Francisco 
since the year 1860. It does not, however, give the full yield of all the mmes, 
inasmuch as small quantities of our domestic coals are shipped to inland towns 
and used in the vicinity of the mines. It will be seen, however, that, small as 
the figures are, the demand is steadily increasing, and the facilities are good for 
supplying this demand for many years to come : 
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9.— ieon; 

In consequence of the present high price of fuel and labor, the development 
of the iron resources of the Pacific coast has not received as much attention aa 
their magnitude and importance demands. There are numberless extensive de- 
posits of all descriptions of iron ores in all the States and Territories on the 
coast, Thus far there has been but one furnace erected for the reduction of 
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tliis ore to metal. This establisliment is located near St. Helens, witliia a short 
distance of tjie Columbia river, in Oregon, where tliere la an exceedingly fine 
body of ore, conveniently located with reference to fuel and water transjjorta- 
tion. Arrangements are in progress for the erection of similar works ia other 
places. One is in course of construction in Siei-ra county, California, about 
fifteen miles above Downieville, where there is a very large body of ore, which 
assays from 60 to 75 per cent. There ia some talk of erecting a smelting works 
iti the vicinity of San Francisco for the purpose of reducing the grains of 
specular iron ore found in great abnndauce among the sand on the shores of 
the bay. 

The consumption of pig-iron ia California is rapidly increasing, as the de- 
mands for machinery multiply. 
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SECTION 1 



MINING REGION, POPULATION, ALTITUDE, ETC. 

I. Miuiagregion and mining population. — 2. Main divisions. — 3. Altitudes. — 4. Climalo.— 

5. Capacit J to maintain a large popiilaljon. — G. Nunibef of miners. — 7. Timber. 



].— THE JITNING REGION AND THE MINING POPULATION. 
All that portion of our continent west of the Rocky mountains is, we may 
say in general terms, rich in minerala, aad especially in gold, silver, and cop- 
per. The western slope of Mexico haa produced more silver dnrino; the last 
three hundred years than all the rest of the world. Arizona has ricn placers 
and valuable veins of silver and copper; Nevada has silver ; California, gold, 
silvep, and copper ; Oregon, gold ; Idaho, gold and silver ; Montana and Brit- 
ish Columbia, gold. The lower part of the basin of the Columbia and the upper 
H. Ex. Doc. 29 13 
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part of tl.e basin of the Colorado are comparatively poor. The richest mines n 
the interior basin are of silver; the richest in the basins that open to the sea 
are of gold. 

2.— MAIN DIVISIONS. 

The American tenitory on the Paeific slope has an area of 900,000 square 
miles, and is divided by well marked topographical features into four main 
divisions : 

].. The coast, wbieli includes a strip about 150 miles wide, west of the Sierra 
Hevada and Cascade mountains. 

2. The basia of the Colorado, which includes all of Arizona and the eastern 
and sonthei-n parts of Utah. 

3. The basin of the Upper Columbia, which includes nearly all of Idaho and 
portions of Oregon, Washington Territory, Utah, and Montana. 

4. The interior basin, which includes most of Nevada and Utah and parts of 
Oregon and Idaho. 

These divisions, or basins, are separated from one another by high mountain 
ranges, but the only divide which has been carefully traced and laid down ou 
the maps is that east of the coast basin. The ridges which separate the inte- 
rior basin from the Columbia on the north, and from the Colorado on the south, 
have not been precisely laid down. The interior basin is divided up into a 
number of independent minor basins, all of which are high, arid, and, in their 
natural condition, desolate ; although there are a few valleys which by the hand 
of man have been inigated and cultivated. Along the coast considerable quan- 
tities of rain fall; the surface of the earth is, in the low lands, covered by a 
deep mould, and there is a luxurious vegetation, especially in Oregon and 
Washington, where the forests on the mountains are so dense that there is little 
hope for the discovery of minerals among them. But in the basins of the in- 
terior, the upper Columbia Euid the Colorado, there is little mould or vegetation ; 
the mountains are steep, the rocks are bare, 'and mineral veins are i-eadily found 
and traced. 

The poverty of the country in agricultural resources is the canse of one of 
its great advantages for mining. 

3.— ALTITUDES. 

The American mining regions of the Paeific slope, like most of those else- 
where, are mountjiinous. The gold mines of California are at various eleva- 
tions — from 300 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. The ^ieri-a Nevada 
rises in many places to a height of 9,000 feet, or even more ; and from the 
comb of the ridge to the level land of the valley, the distance in a direct line 
is from forty to fifty miles ; and the descent of the streams, with all their bends, 
is more than a hundred feet to the mile. "With the rapidity of current conse- 
quent on such a descent, they have worn very deep channels, leaving steep and 
high intermediate bills. It is on the side of the mountains thus cut into great 
cauons that most of the mining of California is done. The average elevation 
of the placers of the Sacramento basin may be estimated at 3,000 feet. The 
lowest mining towns never have snow or ice for more than a day or two at a 
time, while in the highest the snow lies every year four or five months; and 
racing ou snow-sitoes is one of the common winter amusements. The mines in 
the valley of Klamath river ai-e at an elevation of about 2,500 feet. The silver 
mines of Xearsai'ge, in California, are 10,000 feet above the sea. The silver 
mines of Alpine county are 6,000 feet high. The mines on the Comstock lode 
are from 5,500 to 6,500 feet high. The Reese Kiver mines have an elevation 
of about 7,000 feet. The Idaho mines vary in height from 3,000 to 6,008 feet. 
The mines of Arizona are at various elevations — from 300 to 3,000 feet. Those 
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on the banks of the Colorado river are probably as near the level of the sea aa 
any in the world. The c[uickBilver mine of New Alraadca ia 1,0.00 feet above 
the sea. 

The following are the elevations in feet above the sea of some of the principal 
mining towns : 

Placerville 1, 800 

Auburn 1, SOO 

Dutch Flat S,943 

Nevada, California 9, 573 

Brandy City 3, 593 

Eureka, Sierra county . . . , ■ S, 293 

Sierra Buttes mine 7, OOO 

Nelson's Point 3, 358 

Quincy 3, 500 

Shasta City .■ , , 1, 159 

Murphy 'a 2, 901 

Silver Mountain , 6, 516 

Markleville 6, 306 

Mogul 8,650' 

Silver City 4, 911 

Virginia City, Nevada 6, 205 . 

Como, Nevada 6, 600 1 

Colorado, at Mohave crossing 356 . 

Great S^t Lake city 4, 351 

Ilersehel lays down the rule that the temperature sinks one degree of Fah-- 
renheit for each 360 feet of elevation,* 

4.— CLIMATE. 

In the coal mining districts of MontJi Diablo, and at tlie quicksilver mine of New 
Almaden, the climate is very mild and equable. The sea breeze ia felt nearly- 
every summer day, and a temperature of 90° ia rare. The heat of the aun'a 
rays ia broken by the cool winds and fogs from the ocean, and the evenings are- 
invariably cool, so that thongh light cotfon garments may be pleasant for wear ■ 
at noon, woollen are in demand before sunset, and every night, even in July 
and August, good blankets are prized. 

In winter ice ia seldom formed, and not once in a year does it last through a , 
day, and if sncrw falls it is only oti high peaks, ^skating, snow-balling, and 
sleigh-riding are amusements which cannot be enjoyed here. Fogs are not ■ 
uncommon in the summer, but they always disappear after the sun has been 
up a few hours, and two-thirds of the daya of the year are cloudleaa. There ia 
no rain from May to November, and during the rainy season the amount of' 
water that falls 4i twenty-two inches, or about half of the quantity that falls 
at New York or Philadelphia in a year. Thunder and lightning are very 
rare, and such violent electric atorms as are frequent every summer in the Mis-- 
aiasippi valley are unknown on the coast of Caiifoniia, It may aafely be said 
that no climate in the world ia more favorable to the health and activity of man,, 
or more conducive to the comfort of the laborer. 

As we leave the coast the moderating influences of the sea breezes are lost,, 
and the winters arc colder and the suoimers warmer. At the lowest mining; 
camps east of Sacramento, although the winters are very mild, yet ice and 
snow in small bodies are often seen for two or three consecutive days, and the 
summers are intensely hot ; and, indeed, in al! the mining districts of California 
the summers are warm, even at high elevations, especially in the deep caiions. 



•Fliysical Geography, by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, page 326, 
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where tlie breezes are not felt, and where the heat of the sun ia caught by steep 
rocks and reflected down upon the mining camps helow. 

In the valleys and lower part of the mountains the heat is excessive from 
May to Octoher, the thermometer standing as high as 85° or 90° nearly every 
day for month after month. There ia no rain, usually in that part of the year; 
the sky is almost cloudless; the hare earth appears to be perfectly dry during 
the summer and fall : heats are therefore higher than in many other countries 
blessed with abundant vegetation and frequent showers throughout the year in 
the same latitude. But the nights are always cool, especially after midnight; 
and as we rise in altitude on the mountain sides, we find neithei- frosts nor snows, 
and the summers ai-e shorter and cool days more frequent. At Yreka, with an 
latitude of two thousand five hundred feet, frosts come even in July ; and 
in the latitude of San Francisco, frosts occur every month at an altitude of 
about five thousand feet, aud snow lies on the ground for seven or eight months 
of the year. In the higher mining camps of Sierra county the snow lies from 
five to ten feet deep, every winter, for months, and the miners shovel the snow 
from the roofs of their cabins to save them from being crushed by the weight ; 
and cut tunnels under the snow fi-om cabin to cabin, and provide snow shoes so 
,tbey can travel over the surface of the snow if necessary. During a large 
part of the year the country is aictic in its appearance, and the climate is arctic 
iin its temperatnre. 

In the lower mining districts of the southern part of Sacramento basin the 
(heat is almost torrid. At Millerton, in the San Joaquin foot-hills, the moan 
.temperature for three summer months has been as high as 1C6«, and occasionally 
there are winds so hot that they blister the skin. The amount of rain in Cali- 
fornia increases as we rise in ahitude and latitude. That ia a general rule. 
Thus at San Diego, in latitude 32", the annual rain-fall is 11 inches ; at Sap 
Francisco, in ktilude 37° iV, it is 22 inches ; and at Humboldt Bay, in lati- 
tude 4= 46', it is 34 inches. Those places are all at the level of the sea and on 
the sea-coast; five additional inches of rain may be added for each thousand 
feet of altitude. So it may be said that in the latitude of San Francisco places 
at the height of 2,000 feet on the sierra have 32 inches of annnal rmn-fall ; 
places 4,000 feet high have 42 inches ; those 6,000 have S2 inches ; and those 
8,000 feet 62 inches. These are general deductions from numerous observa- 
tions taken at different points ; hut they must not be regarded as precise and 
invariable. The higher the altitude the greater the difierence in the rain-fall of 
different years, and the stronger the influence of topographical features m de- 
termining the amount of fall within a limited area. 

Much more water usually falls on that side of a mountain from which the 
storm comes than on the other. At an altitude of 3,000 feet, and higher, large 
. quantities of snow fall ; hut in the estimate of the amount of rain on the moun- 
twus given above, a foot of snow is equivalent to a little more than an inch of 
water. But north of California, or east of the Sierra Nevada, we come into 
■ other climates. At Fort Yuma, 100 miles east of San Diego, only one-third as 
much rain falls aa at the latter place, and most of the rains come, not in the 
■winter, but in the summer. The rainy season of Arizona and the Colorado val- 
ley is th« dry season of the coast of California. All through Arizona the 
climate is dry and the summers hot, but the winters are exceedingly cold in 
. some of the higher mining districts. 

Nevada and Utah ai-e high, dry, arid, and desolate. The evaporation equals 
the rain-fall, and therefore no water can be spared for the ocean, but all is 
swallowed up in sinks or lakes, in basins sun-ounded by mountains on every side. 
If the Ml exceeded the evaporation, the waters would rise untU the basin would 
overflow, and at the outlet a channd would be worn through the mountains 
until much of the inner lakes were drained, and at the bottom of that lake large 
bodies of sand, gravel and loam would be deposited, suitable for the support of 
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vegetation, when at laat it ahould rise above the water in consequence of tlie in- 
creasing depth of the channel at the gap in the monntains. The valley of the 
upper Colorado looks as if it had once been converted into a great lake by the 
elevation of the Cascade mountains, but the river cut a channel at the Dalles 
before a sufficient quantity of soil had been deposited over the basin, and so the 
greater part of it ia desolate. There is much resemblance between the climates 
of Idaho and Nevada. The summers are very warm, tlie winters are cold, and 
the fall of rain scanty, but the rain-fall is greater in Idaho than in Neva^la. 

The following figures show the temperature for each month and for the year 
at various towns in or near mining districts : 
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The following table shows th a fall at a few p nts and ii 
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The cost of living is high in all the States and Territories west of the Kocky 
mountains. Flour and beef are usually sold in San Francisco for about the 
same price demanded in New York ; but transportation to the mines is very ex- 
pensive, and the commissions and profits of traders are lai^e. To Austin 
the freight in summer by wagon is seven to ten centa per pound from Sacra- 
mento ; to Virginia city, three and one-quarter cents ; from Marysville to Qnincy, 
two and one-quarter cents ; to Gi'asa valley, one-half of a cent ; to Downieville, 
one cent and a third. The freight from San Trancisco to La Paz, on the Colo- 
rado, is about one and a half cent per pound ; and to the Idaho mines, about 
seven cents per pound. In the winter freights rise, and there is then no limit 
tq them, save the needs and the purse of the shipper. The mining counties of 
California now grow nearly all the fruits and vegetables, and some of the grain, 
consumed by the miners ; but all the clothing, fine tools, fine furniture, aud 
many articles of food are brought from the valleys or chief seaport. 

In cousequence of tlie bad condition of the roads in the winter and the uu- 
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settled character of the population the supply is frequently unequal to the de- 
mand, and then pricea go to high figures, especially ia the remoter districts. The 
coat of the necessaries of life generally for laboring men is three times as great 
in the mining counties of California as in the interior counties of New York, 
and from four to six times, in Nevada, Idaho, and Arizona. 

5.— CAPACITY TO MAINTAIN A LARGE POPULATION. 

California can maintain a largo population. In many respects the State le- 
semhles Spain. It has a similar climate, soil and size, and should support as 
many inhabitants. The population of Spain is at present fourteen millions, and 
under the Moorish dominion many valleys which are now bare and desolate 
were well tilled and densely populated. Spain has 188,000 square miles, and 
California 160,000, and our State has sources of wealth which the Spanish 
peninsula has not. The Sacramento basin bears a strong resemblance to Lom- 
batdy, which has the densest population and most thorough tillage of Europe. 
In. an area of 6,000 square miles three millions of people are collected ; and 
they are noted for physical beauty and intellectual activity ; hence it does not 
appear that their crowded condition has done them harm. A large part of the 
wealth of the Lombards is derived directly and indirectly from irrigation, which 
they have carried farther than any other tation. The Alps there rise to an 
average height of 6,000 feet, from their northern boundary along a line one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and the snow which falls in these mountains furnishes 
the water for many of the most valuable canals. The Sacramento basin has an 
area of 25,000 square miles, lying along the foot of a mountain i-ange 400 miles 
long and 10,000 ieet high on an average. The low land of the basin has a soil 
as fertile and a climate as genial as that of Lombardy, The amount of mois- 
ture from rain ia not so great in the valley, but that obtainable from the monn- 
tains is greater. The Lombards have natural lakes that serve as admirable res- 
ervoirs ; but the Califomiaus can make lakes by thi-owing dams across the 
caSona. The vine.'the silk-worm, and rice, which contribute much to the wealth 
of the valley of the Po, will thrive at least as well in the valley of the Sacra- 
mento. When, in addition to these agricultural resources, we consider the mine- 
ral wealth of the Sierra Nevada, and the commercial advantages of the terminus 
of the Pacific railroad, the central position between China and New York, and 
between Oregonand Mexico, we are justified in the conclusion that California 
can well support a population of ten or fifteen millions. 
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6.— KUMBEE OF MINEJiS. 

The following talile shows the numher of miners of different classes in certain 
counties of California, as estimated hy weli-iuformed persona in those counties, 
the limited time for the preparation of this report not permitting more than an 
estimate on this point : 
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The mining counties of California are generally STippIied with abundant tim- 
■ ber for present uses. The forests, from 3,500 to 5,500 feet above the level of 
the sea, on the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, are very dense, and nre 
composed of magnificent conifers, many of which have a diameter of five feet 
or more, and a height of 200 or 250 feet. The sugar piae and the Doaglas 
spruce, both valuable for lumber, ai-e large and abundant. These dense forests 
arc, however, higher up than most of the mining distiicts, which are found 
among hills covered with scattered oak and nut pine. In the vicinity of the 
chief mining towns the trees 'have been destroyed in a ruthless manner, and 
many hills that were once well timbered are now bare. There was no private 
owner for the land, and the timber was wasted in many cases ; trees were cut 
down for firewood, and only the branches were taken because by that means 
the wood-chopper could cut more wood than if he split up the tough trunk. 
This course was profitable to the woodman, but bad for the State ; and nume- 
rous complaints were made until 1864, when the legislature made it a criminal 
offence to destroy the timber in this manner, although permitting any one to 
cut the timber on the public land fur firewood or other useful purposes in an 
economical n 
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In the northwestern coiner of California and the southwestern corner of Ore- 
gon the forests are bo dense in several of the mineral districts that they inter- 
fere greatly with mining, and will prevent the exhaustion of the anriferous de- 
posits for many years. In eastern Oregon and in Idalio there is enough timber 
to supply the miners for many years. In Nevada and in western Arizona there 
is a great scarcity, and wood can be obtained in few places without high ex- 
pense. Good ficewood costs from two to four dollars per cord in most of the 
mining towns of Cnlifornia, and from ten dollars upwards in Nevada. 



'SECTION 9. 



Annola/ed catalogue of tilt principal mineral species ItithcTto recognized, in Cal- 
ifornia., and tin: adjoining States and Territories : by William F. Blake. 
March, 1866. 

Actinolite. — Occurs with ganiets in steatite at Petaluma, 

Alabaster. — In Los Angeles connty. Specimen in cabinet of the author, re- 
ceived from Mr. Tyson, of Arizona. 

Andalnsite. — ^Mariposa couuty. In tlie drift of the Chowcbillas i-ivcr, near the 
old road to Fort Miller, there ia a great abundance of fine crystab of andalusite 
which show the darli lines or crosses in & remarkably perfect and interesting 
manner. They are found also in the stratum of conglomerate which caps the 
hills along (he stream, and are doubtless in place in the slates a little higher up 
the river. 

Smaller and less perfect "maciea" occur in the slates at Horuitos, on the 
road to Bear valley. Some of the specimens from the Chowcbillas river re- 
semble those from Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

Antimony, (sulphuret of.) — (See Stibnite.) 

Antimony ochre. — San Amedio motmtain, with antimony-glance. 

Agates and cornelian. — Beautiful pebbles of agate and carnelian ace abund- 
ant along the beach at and near Crespent City. They are much water-worn, 
and aie genernlly of I'ght colors. Larger pebbles and more highly colored are 
abundant in tlie pebbly drift along the Colorado river. Small but veiy smoothly 
worn specimens of agate and jasper may be piclied up on the shores of Lake 
Tahoe. 

Arsenic. — Monterey county, at the AlisaJ niiues, twenty-five miles from the 
Mission of San Carlos. 

Arsenical ant%mony — Oph'ir mine, Nevada Territory. In reniform, finely 
crystalline, somewhat radiated masses, of a color between tin-while and iron- 
black, on a fresh fracture, but grayish black from tarnishing ; associated with 
arsenolite, calcite, and quartz. — (F. A. Gentk, Am. Jour. Set., (2) xxxiit, 190 ) 

ArsenoUte. — Occui-s in large masses, with native gold, at the Armagosa mine. 
Great Basin. It is also reported from the Opbir mine with arsenical antimo- 
ny. — {Gentk.) 

Asbestos. — Calaveras county, Salt Spring valley, at the Kentucky claim. 
Los Angeles county (?) in large masses. (From Major Strccbel.) 

Azurite, {Hue carbonate of copper.) — In fine crystalline groups and masses, 
with malachite, at Hughes's mine, Calaveras county. (1861.) 

Biotite. — From the vicinity of Grass valley. (Cabinet of 0. W. Smith.) 

Bitumen. — Occurs abundantly in numerous places in the Coast mountains, 
sonth of San Francisco, but especially south of San Luis Obispo, and in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles. It is frequently seen floating in the Santa Barbara 
chanueL It is abundant ia Tulare county, on the west side of the Tulare val- 
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ley, near Bueaa Vista ami Kern lakes, and at this and other localities is asaoci- 
ated with petroleum, [which see.) 

Blende occurs sparingly in many of the gold-hearing quartz veins of the 
State, especially wben lead is present, as, for example, at the Princeton mine, 
Mariposa estate ; the Adelaide mine, Hay ward & Chamberlain's mine, and ia 
BCYeral of the Grass valley mines in Nevada county ; at Meadow lake, in con- 
siderahle masses, with galena, iron pyrites, and copper pyrites. It is associated 
with yellow copper in the Napoleon mine and the Lancha Plana ; in Sacra- 
mento county, at Michigan bar, associated witli galena, oside of iron, and cop- 
per oi-e. (Cabinet of Dr. Frey.) Placer county, fifteen miles from Lincoln, 
towards Nevada, with galena and gold ; at the Bloom claim, near Angela' camp, 
Calaveras county ; also in a quartz vein in Ooulterville. 

Borax. — Lake county, in large crystals in the clay of the Borax lake. 
Boracic acid. — Clear lake. Lake county. 
Carbonate of magnesia. — (See Magnesite.) 

Carbonate of soda. — San Bernardino county, at Soda lake, sink of the Mo- 
have river ; in Tulare county, along the borders of the smaller lakes, when dry- 
ing up ; at the borders of the Santa Anna iiver, near San Bernardino. 

Casnterite. — Saa Bernardino county, at the " Temescal tin region," about 
sixty miles from Los Angeles. Occurs in many veins associated with schorl (?) 
traversing granite. In most of the ores the tin oxide is found only by crushing 
and washing. At the "Gun lode" a peculiar drab colored oxide is found in 
considerable quantities. It appears to be liberated by the decomposition of an 
arsenical ore, arseuic being abundant in the samples. The oxii a I 

in that region for examination, is in various degrees of purity, and h b d f 
ferent colors. Some of the samples obtained by washing are b k ha 
brown, and some red and drab colored. 

Idaho Territory, on Jordan creek, in placers, in beautiful round d m s 
from one-eighth to half an inch in diameter, very pure and clean — h y 

known as wood tin. — (Cabinet of the author, specimens received fiom Chailea 
T. Blake, esq., of Idaho City.) 

Mexico, State of Durango ; wood tin of great purity and beauty occurs 
. abundantly in this Stat*. It closely resembles the stream tin of Idaho. 

Cermite, {carbmate of lead.)— la large crystals resembling those from 
Siberia, in the Euss district (?) Great Basin, near the Mojave river ; Arizona, 
in heavy incnisting masses upon the galena of the Castle Dome district. 

Chalcedony. — Large masses of white chalcedony, delicately veined, and in 
mammiUary sheets, occur in Monterey county, near the Panoches ; on Walker 
river, Washoe ; and of a fine pink color near Aurora, Esmeralda. In pear- 
shaped nodules in the eruptive i-ocks between Williamson's Pass and Johnson's 
river, Los Angeles county. 

Chalcopyrite, (yellow copper ore.}— This is the chief ore of the copper mines 
of California, as it is likewise of the mines of Cornwall, England. It is there- 
fore found at a great number of localities, along the copper- bearing belt which 
stretches in a nearly unbroken aone from Mariposa county northwesterly to Del 
Norte county, parallel with and on the western side of the chief gold-produc- 
ing belt of the State. 

In Calaveras county, the chief localities (for the massive ore) are : The Union, 
Keystone, Empire, Napoleon, Campo Seco, and Lancha Plana mines. In good 
crystals, implanted on and among clear quartz crystals, at the Noble copper 
claim on Domingo creek. (Collection of Dr. Jones, Murphy's.) In Mariposa 
county, the La Victoire mhies ia Hunter's valley, and Haskell's claims, below 
Mariposa town, and claims along the Chowchillas river, Amador county, at 
the Newton mine; Eldorado county, at the Cosumnes mine, Hope Valley 
mine, at the Bunker Hill mine. El Dorado Escelsior, and other claims at and 
near Pilot Hill. Plumas county, at the Gcnessee and Cosmopolitan mines. It 
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fiecurs, also, in small quantitiea in Contra Costa comity, in tie rocks of Mount 
Diablo and in those of the Coast mountains south and north of San Francisco. 
In Los Angeles county, at Richmond district, and at Uig Meadow district, both 
on the interior slope of the mountains at the margin of the Great Easia. — 
(Vide Ge<^. Rec., Cat., p. 290.; 

Jjower California, a few'leagues soutli of San Diego, at the Winder claims. 

Arisona, at the Apacbe Chief mine, after getting below the " surface" ores. 
At the San Pedro mimes, near Fort Buchanan. Near Caborca, in northwestern 
Sonora. 

Chloride of silver. — At the mines about Austin, Lander county, Nevada, 
this species is abundant in the surface ores, being derived from the decomposi- 
tion of the Mixed sulphurets of silver below the water level. It was also found 
in the decompoged ores of the upper portions of the Comstock lode, and is com- 
mon to all the silver veins of the Great Basin. Some remarkably fine speci- 
mens were obtained at the mine in Slate Range district, California. 

Occurs also in the Willow Springs district, and in the veins of El Dorado 
canon, Arizona. 

Ckrysocolla, {silicate of copper.) — Not common in California, where the 
eulphurets in decomposing give carbonates and oxides ; but in Ariaona. along 
the Colorado river, very common at and near the surface where the veins con- 
taining copper glance are decomposed. Fine specimens were taken from the 
Great Central 'claim, about twenty mites from La Faa and at tlie Blue lode. 

Chromic iron. — Monterey county, in masses, with green crusts and coatings 
of emerald nickel. Santa Clara county, near the North Almaden mine. 

Chrysolite. — In serpentine, near San Francisco, and at New Almaden, Santa 
Clara county. 

Cinnabar, (sitlp/turcl of mercury.) — This is the characteristic mineral of 
the coast monntains, from Clear lake on the north to San Luis Obispo on the 
south. It appears to be connected chiefly with the secondary rocks, though at 
San Luis Obispo Prof B. Silliman collected a group of fossils which appear to 
be miocene ffertiary. (See a notice by Mr. Gabb, Proc. Cal. Acad. Nat. Sci.) 
The principal locality is the well known mine of New Almaden, in Santa Clara 
county, and the adjacent mines of the Enriqueta and the Guadalupe. The ore 
occurs massive, in large bunches and " sti-ings," and is associated wilh calc 
epar, bitumen, and pyrites. The total production of quicksilver, chiefly from 
the New Almaden, up to January, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, was three 
hundred and seventy-one thousand eight hundred and eighty-thi'ee flasks, valued 
at about fifteen million of dollars in gold. At the North Almaden, on the east 
side of the San Jose valley, and nearly opposite the New Almaden, considerable 
quantities of cinnabar have been taken out of prospecting pits at this place, at 
several diiferent points. A heavy ferruginous outcrop shows the general course 
of the metalliferous belt. The rock is hard and flinty, and is frequently beauti- 
fully streaked with brilliant red cinnabar, the whole sufficiently compact to give 
fine specimens for polishing by the lapidary. It occurs abundantly, and in 
very handsome cabinet specimens, at the New Idria mines, in Monterey county, 
at which work has i-ecently been resumed. There are many localities in Napa 
county, and in the vicinity of Clear lake, and the Geysers, In small crystals 
in hornstone, at Buckhom ranch, north of Berreyesa valley. 

In Mariposa county, near CoulterviUo, in finely colored crystals in quEirtz in 
a gold vein. Nevada county, about four miles from Grass valley, washed out of 
sluice boxes, and entirely different from the New Almaden ore in appearance. 
Arizona, about eighteen miles from the Colorado river ; at Olive City, at the 
Alma claim, and the Eugenie, located by Mr. Ehrenberg ; associated with silver. 
Reported to exist in Idaho, on the Owyhee river. 

Corundum. — Los Angeles county, in the drift of the San Francisquito Pass, 
in small crystals. (Baron Richthofen.) 
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Copper, native. — This species is 
ores of the principal copper mines of t 
permanent water level. No veins of tliis metal like those of Lake Superior are 
known npon the Paciiic coast, but the abundance of large drifted masses of solid 
copper in one or more streams upon the northwest coast, (Rnss. Fobs ,) leave 
little doubt that such veins do exist in that bigh latitude. Calaveras county, 
at the Union mine, some very fine masses of dendritic or moss copper have been 
taken out. — (Cabinet of J. B. Header.) The Keystone mine, adjoining the 
Union, also produced some good specimens in. ISSl, Found also at the Na- 
poleon and the Lancha Flana mines ; and in Sacramento connty, at the 
Cosumnes mine. In Santa Barbara county, occurs disseminated in grains in 
the midst of serpentine rock. Arizona, on the Gila river, about ninety miles 
from Fort Yuma, at the Arizona Copper Company's mine ; associated with red 
Oiide of copper and green caibonate, and spread in crystalline masses through 
a gnngue of calc spar. — {Cabinet of the author.) For the ores of copper, see 
Ckaleopyrite, Red Copper, Vitreous Copper, i[c- 

Copper glance. — Los Angeles county, at the Maris mine, Soledad district, in 
grains and irregular masses in a. sienitic granite. It contains silver. The de- 
composition of this ore at and near the surface gives metallic copper, and metallic 
silver, incmsting the surfaces of the granite where fissured. This locality was 
known and worked as early as 1853. In Arizona this is the most common ore 
of copper, especially in Weaver district, near La Paz, or Olive City. It is 
usually argentiferous, and is there associated with gold in quartz veins, i'ound 
also in the Chahuabi valley, the Tajo. and the San Pedro mines, and near 
Cahorca, in northwestern Sonora. 

Derbyshire spar. — Castle Dome "district. (See Fluor spar.) 

Diamond. — Bntle county, Cherokee Flat, ten miles from Orovilte. In well 
formed, highly modified crystals, from one-eighth to three-siiteentha of an inch 
in diameter, and generally of a pale straw yellow color. Crystallization tetra- 
hedral, like figure 267, page 24, Dana's System of Mineralogy. 

Idaho. — Reported to exist on the Owyhee river, 

Dlallogite, (earhonate of mangantse.) — Occurs abundantly in the silver- 
bearing veins about Austin, Nevada. By decomposition it becomes black, and 
discolors the upper parts of the vein, but at smd below the water line, with the 
unchanged ores of silver, it has a delicate flesh-red or pink color. 

Dolomite — Amador county, in narrow, snow-white veins, traversing a talcose 
chloritic rock, and bearing coarse free gold. — (Cabinet of the author, specimen 
presented by Mr. James.) Calaveras county, Angel's Camp, in the Winter, 
Hill's and other mines, massive, with the quiirtz veins, and tiears gold. Some- 
times in fine crystals, lining cavities. San Bernardino county, at the Armagosa 
mine, bearing coarse gold. 

^Embolite. — Is believed to occur in the surface ores of Lander county, Nevada, 
near Austin, and of Washington district, further south, but has not been cer- 
tainly identified. 

Emerald nickel. — Monterey county, with chrome ore. 

Feldspar. — San Diego county, in crystals. (See Orthoclase.) 

Fluor spar. — In crystals and large cle^avable masses of various tints — white, 
pink, and purple and green, like the specimens from Derbyshire, England, in 
the veins of galena and blende. Castle Dome district, Colorado river, Arizona. 
Sparingly, in small white cubes, with the copper ore, at Mount Diablo. 

Galena, (sulphuret of lead.) — This common ore of lead has not yet been 
found in finely crystallized cabinet specimens on the Pacific coast. The locali- 
ties of the massive or granular ore are numerous, it being found in small quanti- 
ties in many of the gold-hearing veins of the State, especially at the following ; 
Mariposa county, at Marble Springs mine; Princeton mine; Adelaide. Cala- 
veras county, at the Barnes and Silver Elephant claims, at Murphy's; at the 
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Star of tlie "West. Blue llountain district, and the Good Hunter claima, with 
gold. In Sacramento county, at MicLigan bar, with blende andpyiites. Nevada 
county, at Meadow lake, with bleude. Tuolumne county, at the Sonlsbymine, 
with blende and iron pyritee and gold. In Nevada county, in several of the 
veins at Grass valley, with free gold. In Tehama county, on Oow creek ; and 
abundantly in veins on the isbind of Santa Catalina. In Arizona it is abun- 
dant in the veins of the Castle Dome district, twenty five miles from Fort Yuma, 
and in the Eureka district on the same river, about twenty-five miles further 
north ; also in the Piceacho district, and in the Weaver district, near La Paz ; 
at the Santa Rita mine, with gi-ay copper ore ; in the Tajo vein, with copper 
glance, blende, tetrahodrite, and gold ; in the Santa Cruz mountains, south of 
Fort Buchanan ; at the Mowry and Patagonia mines ; at San Xavier, on the 
Santa Cruz, (Pumpelly.) In Nevada it ia abundant on Walker's river, north of 
Esmeralda, and at Steamboat Springs, Galena district. It is also found in por- 
tions of the Comstock lode, Washoe, associated with the silver eulphurets ; but 
where it is associated in that vein with much blende and copper pyrites, it ia not 
rich in silver — forming the ore commonly known there as " base metal." 

Garnet. — EI Dorado county, at Fairmount mine, three miles from Pilot Hill, 
in large blocks and masses two feet thick or more. Associated with specular 
iron, calc spar, iron pyrites, and copper pyrites, with actinolite in steatite, near 
Petaluma, Sonoma county ; in large semi-crystalline masses, weighing ten to 
twenty pounds, and of a light color, from the Coso mining district. (Specimens of 
this were brought to San Francisco under the supposition that it was tin ore.) 
A beautiful green garnet, grossulav, is found with the copper ore of the Eogera 
claim, Hope valley, El Dorado county, and similarly in copper ore at the 
Mountain Meadows, Los Angeles county. In Russian America, Slickeen river, 
in finely formed trapeaohedral and dodecahadral crystals imbedded in mica elate, 
and much resembling specimens from Monroe, Connecticut. 

Gold, (lyrystanme.) — Placer county, at Irish creek, three miles from Colo- 
ma, in arborescent and crystalline masses covered with octahedrons. {Eighteen 
hundred and fifty-fonr, cabinet of author.) At Forrest Hill, in the same county, 
in the placer claims of the Messrs. Deidesheimer, in flattened and distorted 
octahedra. One crystal is a partially formed octahedron, with a rectangnlar 
base one inch long by seven-eighths of an inch wide. At Mameluke Hill, near 
Georgetown, in lagiied crystalline masses, in a quartz vein. In El Dorado 
county, at Spanish Dry Diggings, in large masses of in-egular dendritic ciystal 
lizations. One mass recently obtained weighed about sixteen pounds, and was 
purchased by Mr. Dickinson, of New York, for preservation. Calaveras county, 
a large partly formed crystal with octahedral edges •, if perfect woald be two 
inches in diameter. Tuolumne connty, flattened, distorted, octahedrons from 
the Whiskey Hill mine Mariposa county, octahedrons from the placers near 
Coulterville, but very rare. At the Princeton mine, rarely, in nests and bunches 
of octahedrons, with brilliant faces. 

Small delicate microscopic prisms of gold have been found in the vicinity of 
Sonora. The/ appear to be terminated with crystalline planes at both ends, 
and probably are elongated octahedrons. (From the collection of Doctor Snell.) 

Crystals of spongifoi-m gold, from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter, and as fight almost as cork, were washed out by Doctor Hill from a 
claim near Angel's, This is a condition of native gold which, it is believed, 
has not been liitlierto noticed. 

In Plumas connty, Sherman lode. Light caiion, on coatings of green and blue 
carbonates of copper, proceeding from the decomposition of variegated copper 
pyrites or vitreous copper in part. This gold was apparently deposited after 
the deposition of the carbonate of copper. The specimens are beautiful. (Cabi- 
net of Mr. Waters, Sacramento.) Mariposa county, in a narrow vein of calcite 
or dolomite, two inches wide, cutting slates ; precise locality not known. The 
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gold was in eoai-se masses and strings in the middle of the vein. Amndor 
county, near Drytown, in a vein of pearl spar, which is very pure and white, 
and without admixture with quartz or pyrites. The gold is in coarse masses in 
the midst of the peavl spar. (Specimens collected by Mr. James, and presented 
to the author.) 

Gold in small quantities occurs at many places in the Coast mountains, and 
asEoeiated with cinnabar. Some specimens of coarse gold have been found in 
the cinnabar veins of Colusa county. In Excelsior, district gold occurs with 
molybdenite. In San Bernardino county, at the Armagosa mine, in feldspar 
and in calc spar, in a granitic rock, associated also with arsenolite. 

Many large masses of gold have been taken from the placers of California at 
various times, of which no anthentic record or description has been kept. In 
1864 a large mass, one hundred and eighty- seven ounces, (fifteen and seven- 
twelfths pounds,) was taken from the middle fork of the American river, abont 
two miles from Michigan bluffs, Placer county. 

.The Carson Hill quartz claim, in Calaveras county, is celebrated for the size 
and weight of the masses of gold taken from it, some of which weighed six and 
seven pounds. (For further observations upon gold, its geology and distribution, 
see an article at the end.) 

Gold and tellurium,. — (See Tellurium.) 

Gray copper ore. — With gold in the Pine Tree mine, Mariposa grant, and 
similarly at the lona Company's claim, and others upon the same belt uear 
Ooulterville. (See Tetrahedrite.) 

Graphite. — About twenty miles above the Big Tree Grove, in crystalline 
scales ; also at the mine of the Enreka Plumbago Company, (locality not known.) 

Gypmm. — Los Angeles county, in the Great Basin, near the entrance to the 
Soledad or " New Pass." San Diego county, along the banks of Carizzo creek, 
and on the.slope of the desert. Tukre county, at the vein of stibnite, in crys- 
tals. Nevada county, near the Truckee Pass, in beautiful steUar radiations, 
from one-half of an inch to three inches in diameter. (Cabinetof C. W. Smith, 
Grass valley.) 

Hematite, {specvlar iron ore.) — This is a very abundant ore in California, 
and Arizona, on the Colorado river, near Williams's Pork. Some of the dry 
arroyos or caiiuns in that region are crowded with blocks of the pure ore, from 
one to two feet in diameter. It is broken from beds and seams in an impure 
metamorphic limestone. The structure is granular, passing into mieaceons, and 
freshly broken surfaces are extremely brilliant. Specimens of similar ore were 
bronght in by Jules Marcou, in eighteen hundred and fifty-three, fi-om the val- 
ley of Williams's Pork, further north. This ore occurs also in Humboldt valley, 
and abundantly on the coast of Mexico, south of Acapulco. 

Hessite. — El Dorado county. (See Telliiret of silver.) 

Hornblende. — At San Pablo. At Soledad, in sienite. At Vallecito, near 
Murphy's. 

Hyalite. — Associated with semi opal, in the Mount Diablo range, about thirty 
miles south of Mount Diablo. ( In cabinet of J. B. Meader, Stockton,) 

Idocrase. — Siegel lode. El Doi-ado county. (?) 

Iodide of mercury. — Santa Barbara county. (?) 

Ilmenite. — El Dorado county, near Georgetown, from the gold washings ; a 
very fine crystal, about an inch in diameter, with brilliant planes. 

Iron ores. — (See Magnetite and Hematite.) 

Mdoamine. — With platinum and gold in the beach sands of t!ie northern coun- 
ties. An analysis by 0. Kurlbaum, jr., in Dr. Genth's laboratory, of a sample 
of the residue from gold washing and amalgamation tbtained by the author in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, gave 4S.77 per cent, of iridosmlne. Found also 
as a residue in melting large lots of placer dust. 

Iron pyrites. — Found in most of the gold-bearing quartz veins, either crystal- 
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line or maspive ; usually from one to five per cent, of the whole weight of the 
ore. The value for gold varies greatly. At Grass valley the concentrated ml- 
phnreta are worth from one hundred dollars to three hundred dollars per ton. 
Cabinet specimena of this mineral may be had in very large crystals, cubes, at 
■ the Fairmonnt claim, three miles from Pilot Hill, Eldorad a county. It is there 
associated with garnets, brown spar, and specular irou. Found in brilliant 
dntees lining fissures in the i-ocks of the E Pluribus TJnum tunnel, three miles 
from Murphy's, Calaveras, county. In brUliant but small cubical crystals in 
the gold ore of the Mameluke claim, near Georgetown, Eldorado county. Mari- 
posa county, in large and perfect crystals in the slates near the Ueville mine, 
south of Princeton Hill. Placer county, in large crystals, near the Grizzly Bear 
House, between Auburn and Forest Hill. 

Jasper. — ^Very fine masses of brown and yellow jasper are abundant near 
Murphy's, Calaveras county, in the quartz veins, and in the debris from them. 

Kerargi/rite. — (See Chloride of diver.) 

Lignite, — San Francisco county. Contra Costa county, Monterey county ; m 
Amador county, in thick beds at the base of the Sierra Nevada ; used in lone 
City for steam boilers; Santa Barbara county, Humboldt county, along the Eel 
river ; Klamath county, at Gold Bluff, four hundred feet helow the surface. 
(Lieutenant Tuttle. U. S. army.) Del Norte county, at Point St. George. (Pro- 
fessor Sherman Day.) In Nevada, Washoe county, along the Truckee river; 
in Lyon county, at the "Whitman mines." 

Limonite. — Mariposa county, at, Bums's creek, near the old road to Fort 
Miller, in a heavy outcrop of quartz; solid blocks of limonite, from two to four 
feet thick, are found there. {Sec Geol, Eec. Cal., p. 290.) Oregon, sixteen 
miles from Portland, in an extensive bed ; specimens were sent by Governor 
Gibbs to the Mechanics' Fair exhibition in 1864. 

Made. — Mariposa county. (See Andalwcile.) ^ 

Magnesite, {carbonate of magnegia-) — Tulare county, near Viaalia, between 
Four creeks and Moore's creek, in the foothills, in solid beds of pure white, 
massive carbonate of magnesia, hard, fine grained, and like unglazed porcelain 
in texture. The beds are from one to sis feet thicki and are interstratified with 
talcose slates and serpentine. Similar beds are described to me aa existing in 
the Diablo range. Alameda county, about thirty miles south of the mountain. 
Mariposa county and Tuolumne county : a heavy bed of magnesian rock, 
chiefly magneaite, charged with crystals of iron pyrites, accompanies the chief 
gold-bearing quartz vein of those counties. This rock is charged also with 
nickel and chrome talc in green iilins, like the magnesite of Canada. 

Magnetite. — Inlai^e beds, massive, and of superior quality, in Sierra county; 
also in octahedral crystals, forming beautiful cabinet specimens. In Plumas 
connty, near the line, fine groups of octahedrons associated with garnet (?) and 
epidote. (1) Mariposa county, just east of the Mariposa estate, on the trail to 
Yosemite, Placer county, at Utl's ranch, six miles from Auburn. At the 
Gaiiada de las Uvas, Los Angeles county, in a vein about three feet thick, in 
limestone ; in the aienitic granite of the mountains between the Great Basin 
and Los Angeles ; seen in drift fragments in the valley of Soledad, or " Wil- 
liamson's Pass." Elderado county, at Volcanoville,' on the middle fork of 
the American river, near tbe great quartz veiu. Tbia locality was noted by 
the writer in eighteen hundred and fafly-three. This ore is, perhaps, titanifer- 
ous, but specimens are not at hand for examination. Trinity county, near 
Weavervitle, in small veins. (Trask, 3d report, J 865, p. 56.) Nevada county, 
three miles from Grass valley. Eldorado county, fine octahedral crystals, 
in slate, near the Boston copper mine; in small brilliant crystals, with quartz, 
pyrites, and calc spar; at the El Dorado Excelsior copper claim. 

Walacldte, (green carbonate of cojrper.J. — In remarkably fine specimens. 
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associated wilh cryetalllne blue carbonate, at Hujrbcs's mine, Calaveras couuty. 
(1861.) -^ 

Manganese, oxide. — (See Pyrolmite..) . 

Manganese, earhonate o/!— (See Dialogue.) 

Mercury. — Native quicksilver is found in Napa (?) couuty, near the Geysers, 
at the Pioneer claim, in a silicioas rock. 

(For snlphuret of mercury, see Cinnabar.) 

Mercury, iodide of. — Santa Barbara county, (Mr. G. E. Moore.) 

Mtspickel. — Grass valley, Nevada county, at Betsey mine, with gold. Thia 
mineral is a common associate of gold in the quartz of the State. Crystals of 
mispickel are sometimes penetrated with gold. 

Molybdate of Jead.—BlsXe of Nevada, Comstdck lode, in the upper part of 
the California mine, in the " rusty lode," in small yellow crystals ; in good 
crystals in the (?) mine. Weaver district, Arizona. 

Molybdenite. — Occurs in fine specimens at several localities in the gold re- 
gion ; Nevada county, at the Escelaior mine. Excelsior district, abundantly 
with gold. 

Mountain cork. — Tuolumne county. 

Nickel. — (See Bmeiald nickel.) 

Ortkoclase. — San Diego county, in granite veins along the road between 
Santa Isabel and San Pasquale, associated with touimalines and garnet, Fresno 
county, at Fort Miller, in coarse-grained granite, under the edge of the lava 
plateau. 

Opal — semi-opal. — A white milky variety of opal is found in Calaveras 
county, at Mokelumne Hill, or on the hill near that place, known as Stockton 
Hill, ou the West aide of Chile gulch. A shaft has been sunk there throe hun- 
dred and forty -five feet, and the opals are found in a thin stratum of red gravel. 
They vary in size from a kernel of corn to the size of walnuts. Many of them 
contain dendritic infiltrations of manganese oxide, looking like moss. About a 
bushel of these stones are raised in one day, and are said to have a market 
value. A white milky variety, similar to the above, and without "fire," is 
found with magnesite in Mount Diablo range, thirty miles so'uth of the moun- 
tain ; also in the foot-hiUs of the Sierra Nevada, at the Four Creeks, 

Pearl Spar.~(See Dolomite.) 

Petrvkum. — Abundantly distributed throughout the coast counties from Saa 
Diego in tbe south to Crescent City in the north. The purest aud most limpid 
natural oils have thus far been obtained from the localities north of San Fran- 
cisco, in Humboldt and Coiusa counties. These oils are green by reflected 
light, and resemble the best samples from Pennsylvania. No abundantly flow- 
irig_ wells have yet been found. In Humboldt county there are many ej)rings, 
giving both oil and gas, and numerous wells are in progress. So also in Colusa 
county, at Bear valley, about twenty-five miles west of Colusa, several springs, 
giving a fine quality of lubricating oil and much gas ; also at Antelope dis- 
trict, niaeteen miles west of Colusa, In Contra Costa county, leu miles fi-om 
Oakland, there are petroleum springs, and a very superior oil has been obtained 
from the region of Mount Diablo. In Tulare county there is an extensive 
region where oil and gas springs abound. The localities are numerous in the 
counties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Tulare, and Los Angeles. 

Platina. — With iridium and iridosmine, on the coast at Cape Blanco, south- 
ern Oregon. Analysis of a sample of the mixed metals from Port Orford, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, gave forty-tl)ree and fifty-four one-hundred ths 
per cent, of platina, 

Proustite, (light red silver ore.) — In the veins about Austin, Lander county, 
Nevada. At the Daney mine, and occasionally in the ore of tbe Comstock 

Pyrargyrite, (dark red silver ore.) — (See Ruby silver.) 
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Pyrolud/e.— Red Island, Bay of San franciaco. iu vein or bed 3' to 4' wide, 
in the metamorphie jaspery shales — the "prasoid" rocks. This is aremai-kably 
pnre ore of maDganese, and has been estenaively mined for shipment. 

PyTophylhte occurs in the gold region; localitynot known. 

Pyroxene. — In fine crystals, dark green, near Mud springs, Eldorado 
county. , 

Pyromorphile, (phosphate of lead.) — In Nevada, iu the outcrops of the 
Comstoek lode, especially the back ledges of the Ophir ground, giving green 
coats and cmsts on the surface of the quartz. 

Pyrrhotiite, (magnetic pyrites.) — Mariposa county, at the lona Copper 
Company's tunnel, north side of the Merced river, on the trail from Bear valley 
to Coulterville. 

Quarts. — This abundant mineral is obtained in fine crystals in the quartz 
veins in varioaa parts of the Stale, and in the mines of Washoe. Some large 
and well-formed crystals, from three to four inches or more in diameter, have 
been fonnd at Red Hill, in Placer county, (cabinet of C. W. Smith, Grass 
valley,) and in the placer elaima in the vicinity of Placerville, where, also, a 
fine large crystal of smoky quartz was found, Mariposa county, on Whitlock's 
and Shirlock's creeks, in the quartz veins, in fine groups of crystals ; also at 
the Mai-iposa mine, and iu the eastern parts of the Princeton vein. Calaveras 
connty, at the Noble claim, on Domingo creek. Nevada county, in the G-raea 
Valley mines, often supporting gold between the crystals, and at the " Trench 
lode," (Eurekat) cryslms of a light greenish tinge, like that of datholite. 

Red oxide of copper occurs sparingly in thin crusts and sheets with the 
surface ores of the principal copper mines in Calaveras countj^, especially the 
Union and Keystone. In Mariposa county, at La Victoire mine, with green 
and blue carbonates of copper. Del Norte connty, at the Evoca, Alta, and 
other mines, in very good cabinet specimens, the cavities being lined with crys- 
tals. In Plumas county, and in the npper parts of most of the copper veins of 
the State, Arizona, at the Arizona Copper-Mining Company's claim, near the 
Gila river, in large masses, with native copper and thin cruets of green car- 
bonate. At the claim known as No. 15, Yavapais district, with native copper, 

Ruhy silver, (pyrargyrite.) — This beautiful ore of silver was first discov- 
ered in the Daney mine, "Washoe, by the writer, in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, and has since been found sparingly in the Ophtrand the Gould & Curry. 
In the latter mine some very fine specimecs were obtained by Mr. Strong, and 
are deposited in the cabinet of the company, at the office in Virginia Oity. This 
ore is abundant in the veins about Austin, Reese river, and is often so thoroughly 
spread through the quartz of the gangue as to give it a decided reddish color. 
It is generally associated with sulphuret of silver. No good crystals have yet 
been found. 

Salt — rock salt. — Abundant in the dry season as an incrastation throughout 
Cdifomia. Foand in large quantities in Nevada, in the beds of desiccated lakes 
at numerons places. About twelve miles north of Armagosa mine, in lai^e 
masses. In the Wasatch mountains, southeast of Lake Timpanogos, on the 
headwaters of a small creek tributary to Utai lake, in thick strata of red clay. 
(Fremont's Geog, Mem., 67!) This is said to be the same locality mentioned 
by Father EscaTante in his journal, and noted by Humboldt on his map as 
" Montagne& de Sel Gemme." Salt crystaJlizes from the spray of the waters of 
the Great Salt Lake, and is found abundantly on its shores, and on twigs and 
shrubs. The Great Salt Lake is a saturated solution of common salt. The 
shores in the di-y season are incrusted with salt, and shallow arms of the lake 
present beds of salt for miles. Plants and shrubs are incrusted to a thickness 
of an inch or more with crystallized salt deposited by the spray. Five gallons 
of the water taken In the month of September, and evaporated by Colonel Frd- 
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moDt over a fire, gave fourteen pints of salt, wbich analysis showed to have the 
following proportions (PriSmont's Memoir, 9 :) 

Cliloride of sodium 97.80 

Chloride of calcium 0.61 

Chloride of ma^mesium ' ■. 0.24 

Sulphate of soda 0.S3 

Sulphate of lime 1.12 

Si-.kofl, f'eee Tourmaline.) — Sdenite. — In beautiful atellar cryetallizations 
on the crossing of tbc Little Truckee, Hennese Pass road. The blades compos- 
ing these aggregates are from half an inch to two inches in length, and from 
one-eighih to one quarter of an inch in width. They arc perfectly clear, and 
most of them bemitroped so as to form arrow-headed crystals. (Cabinet of C. 
W. Smith.) 

Selenid oftnercury — In large masses from the vicinity of Clear lake. ■ . 

Silver, native. — Tliis metal, in its native state, is rare in the State of Cali- 
fornia. At Silver Mountain district (formerly fUdorado county) it occurs in 
the decomposed surface otes. Los Angeles county, in the decomposed parts of 
the Maris vein, Soledad, covering surfaces of syenite. Sonora, at the celebrated 
Plancbas de la Plata, just souih of the Arizona line, and near the meridian 
of . Tubac. According to the best Mexican and Jesuit authorities, large 
masses of native silver were discovered thern in 1769. One mass is reported 
to have weighed three thousand six hundred pounds. No vein has beea 
found; the deposit is a placer. (Pumpelly,) Nevada — Story county, in 
the Comstock lode, in laments, and matted, hairy masses — "wire silver," 
usually closely associated with silver glance and stephanite. At the Burn- 
ing Moscow claim (Ophir) some large masses of ore were taken out in. 
1864 completely charged with the metal. Occurs also at the Daney mine, 
with native gold and snlpburet of silver. Lander county, iu the veins about 
Austin, associated with the surface ores, such as the chloride and bromide of 
silver, and green and blue carbonates of copper. Idaho Territory, in large 
massi s at the " Poor Man's lode," or " Candle-box mine," where it was said 
the lumps of silver were as large as candle boxes. That a great quantity 
of large masses of the metal was taken out there is no doubt. It is common in 
the silver lodes of the Owyhee, and is usually very filamentous and finely 
divided and embedded in granular quartz. 

Silver, {td/uret of.) — A single specimen was obtained by the author in 
1854, near Georgetown, in Eldorado county. It had been washed out from 
the gold drift, and the parent vein has never beeil found. — (Rep. Geol. Ree. 
Cal., 302.) 

Smoky quarts. — A large crystal about six inches in diameter, from Placer 
county, and in the cabinet of Dr. White, Piacerville. 

Sphene. — In small hair-brown crystals in the granite of the Sierra Nevada. 

Siepkanite, {hritfle su}.phuret of silver.) — Very fine crystals of stephanite 
were obtained from the Ophir and Mexican mines, Nevada, soon after they were 
opened. These crystals were from half an inch to two inches in length, but 
were generally imperfectly formed. They greatly i-esemble ibe crystalliaatione 
of vitreous copper from the Bristol mine in Connecticut. A large collection of 
these was made by E. L. Ogden in 1859 and 1860, and were noticed by the 
writer in the Mining Magazine. They are now more rare, but have been found 
in nearly all the principal claims upon tbfe Comstock lode. Some very good 
specimens were taken from the Could & Curry, preserved in the cabinet 
by C. L, Strong, in 1864 They are frequently implanted among quartz crys- 
tals in nests or geodes, and are covered with a hairy growth of wire silver. 

Crystals of silver ore, from Silver Mountain district are probably this species. 

Stibnite. — Tulare county, in a large vein near the Pass of 8an Am^dio 
H Ex. Doc. 29 14 
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(vide Rep. Geol. Eec Cal., pp. 292-3,') It occurs in large, solid 'masse b, 
boulders of wliicli are uumerous in the beds of tlie arroyos leading from the vein. 
In Nevada, at or near the Gem mine, Dunglen ; at the Sheba mine, in beauti- 
ful needle-like crystals, and at the De Soto and other mines in that vjcinity ; 
in Euss district, Great Basin. 

Stroymeyerite, — Arizona, Heintzelman mine. 

Sulphur. — Colnsa county ; Napa county, at the Geysers. In Nevada, in 
extinct solfatarap, Humboldt valley. 

&ulphuTet of silver — Nevada, Comstock lode ; occnrs with stephanite in the 
Ophir, Mexican, Gould & Curry, and other mines upon that line of claims. 
It is also present in the ore of the vein at Gold Hill, and appears to he the chief 
Bouree of the silver in those ores. It has not been observed in crystals. lu 
. the large chamber of the Ophir mine, in eighteen hundred and sixty-one, it was 
very abundant, in irregular masses ramifying through the fragmentary white 
qiiartz so as to hold it together in hand specimens. Large masses of vein-stuff 
could be broken down, in which the sulphuret of silver constituted at least half 
of the whole weight. Native gold was commonly associated with it in that 
part of thn mine. It is now more frequently found associated with copper 
pyrites and galena. This Bpecies is also found in small crystals in the ore of 
the Daney mine, associated with native silver, gold, and ruby silver. It is 
eommon in the ores of Eeese river, associated with ruby silver and manganese 
spar. It is probably the chief ore of silver in the Cortea district. 

Sulplturet of iron — (See Iron pi/rites.) 

TelluT.et of silver. — El Dorado county. (See Silver) 

Tetrahedrite, (gray copper.) — Sfariposa county, with the gold in the Pine 
Tree vein ; also with the gold in the same or similar vein at the Crown lode, 
Emily Peak, and at Coulterville in several claims. Calaveras county, at Carson 
Hill, in the large vein, and associated with gold. This ore, in decomposing, 
leaves a blue stain of carbonate in the quartz, and where it is found the rock is 
generally rich in gold. In Nevada it occurs abundantly in the Sheba mine, 
Humboldt county, massive and rich in silver. It is associated with the follow- 
ing species, which were noted from time to time by Mr. Moss, the superintend- 
ent, and in part by the author: Euby silver, argentiferous galena, antimonial 
galena, iron pyrites, biende, cerusite, calcite, quartz with aciuular antimony, 
snlphuret of antimony in delicate needles and massive native silver, boumouite. 
Found also in Lander county, with the silver ores of the veins near Austin ; air 
the Comet lode, Veatch canon, south of Austin, Los Angeles county — at the 
Zapata claim, San Gabriel mountains. Arizona — at the Heintzelman mine, 
containing from one to one and a half per cent, of silver, (Pumpelly.) Also, 
at the Santa Rita mine, associated with galena. 

TeUwriwm and gold, [tetradymiie ?)— At the Melones and Stanislaus mines, 
one mile south of Carson Hill, Calaveras county. Very beautiful specimens of 
native gold, associated with tellurium, were taken out of a vein from six to 
eighteen inches thick, and at a depth of two hundred feet fi-oni the surface. 
This telluret has a tin-white color, and is not fohated hke the tetradymite 
from the Field vein in Georgia. Its exact specific character is not yet de- 
termined. 

Tin ore, [oxyd of tin) — (See Cassilenle) 

Topas.-^-ln clear, colorless crystals, finely terminated, from one-eighth of an 
inch to half an inch in diameter,, found in the tin washings of Durango, Mexico. 
(Cabinet of the author, 1864,) Noticed by 0. F. Chandler, American Journal 
of Science, 1865. 

Tourmaline. — San Diego county, north side of the valley of San Felipe, in 
feldspathic veins, (for description and figures see Eep. Geol, Eec. Cal., Blake, p. 
304;) Tuolumne county. 

Trcmolite. — "White and fibrous in limestone, Columbia, Tifolumne county. 
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Ttmgitnte of mangaaeae. — With tnngstate of lime, in the Mammoth mining 
districf, Nevada. (C. T. Jackson, Proc. Gal. Acad., iii, 19a) 

Variegated cop-per ore, {" HoTseJleth ore.") — Sigel lode, io Plumas county. 

Vilreom copver. — (See Copper Glance.) 

Zmc—^BteBlendi:.) 



Prinr.ipal public and privafe n 
fornk 
r.— PUBLIC COLLECTIONS. 

State Geological CoLLECTro\ — Sacramento and San Francisco; not 
arranged, and in part destroj-ed by fire in eighteen hundred and sixty-five, at 
the Pacific warL'boiiae. 

Statu Ahrecultural Society's — At Sacramento ; partly in cases, hut not 
classified or arranged. 

San JoAmiiN AcRiruLTsiBAL Society — AtStocktou; collected chiefly by 
Dr. Holden ; not large, nor well arranged. 

California Academy of Natural Sciences — At San Francisco; not 
arranged ; in boxes, and stored, awaiting a suitable room or building for their 
disday. This colleclion was made in great part by and through the exertions 
of Dr. J.' G Trask, and has many vainable specimens taken from our mines 
soon after their discovery. 

College of California — At Oakland. A collection of minerals and fos- 
sils of California; partly arranged. 

Santa Clara College. (No particulars known.) 

Odd Fellows' Library Association — At San Francisco. A valuable 
miscellaneous collection of minerals, ores, fossils, and curiosities, chiefly the 
donation of the members of tlie Order ; arranged in cases, at the Hall. The 
Order is indebted, chiefly, for this valnaLIe addition to their rooms, to the zeal 
and enthttsiaam of their president. S. H. Parker, esq. 

Occidental Hotel — Lewis Leland, San Francisco. A collection contain- ■ 
ing many very choice and valuable specimens of ores and precious metals of the 
Pacific coast. , 

II.— PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 

W. P. Blake — At San Francisco and Oakland. A collection of minerals, 
ores, geological specimens, and fossils, from California, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, 
Mexico, the eastern States, Japan, and China, with some European minerals. 
About sixty boxes of this collection were destroyed in the Pacific warehouse, 
by fire, in eighteen hundred and sixty-five. A portion, stored at the college and 
elsewhere, was uninjured. It is now partly in boxes, and partly in cases, in 
San Francisco, and at the College of .California, Oakland. There are probably 
five thousand to six thousand specimens, a great part of them selected by the 
owner at the localities. It contains a valuable and extensive suit of crystalline 

Dr. J. M. Frgv — Sacramento. A large and valuable miscellaneous collec- 
tion of Pacific coast minerals, including a fine suit of gold in crystals. Arranged 
in part, in cases, in Sacramento. 

Dr.- John Hbwston, Jr. — San Francisco. Miscellaneous collection. 

Dr. Jones — Murphy's, Calaveras county. A miscellaneous collection, 
chiefly local. 

A. P. MoLiTOR — San Francisco. Miscellaneous collection. 

11. L. Oi3DEN — San Francisco, A miscellaneous collection of copper and 
gold ores. A large collection made by this gentleman up to eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, was purchased by W. P. Blake, in eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 
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AuGL-STE EfiMOND — San Francif^co _ (No particulars known.) 

Dr. Snell — Soiiora, Tuolumne tounty. A rkh and valuaKle collection of 
fossils and aboriginal relics from the auriferous gravel under Table muunlam, 
and of minerals and ores from that region. This is the richest eolkction of 
relics of the mastodon and the mammoth in California. 

T. J. Spear — San Francisco ; formerly at Georgetown, in eightten tundred 
and sixty-two and three. A small miscellaneous collection, which included aa 
amroimite, from the gold slates of the American river; valuabl' to science ts 
one of the evidences of the secondary age of the gold-bearing rocks of California. 

Dr. Stout — San Francisco. A miscellaneous collection of Eastern and 
European specimens, arranged in cases. 

C. W. Smith — Grass valldy, Nevada county. An interesting collection, 
arranj^ed in cases, and containing some choice specimens from the mines of 
Grass valley. 

Dr. White — Placerville, El Dorado county. A miscellaneous collection, 
containing many interesting specimens from that region,, and some foreign mine- 
rals, by exchange. 

W. E. Waters — Sacramento. Miscellaneous collection of minerals and 



Notes on the ge.ograpliico.1 distribution and geology of tTie precious metals and 
valuable minerals on the Pantfie ttope of the Cnited States. 

If we attempt to delineate by colors upon a map the geographical distribution 
of the gold, silver, copper, and quicksilver localities of the Pacific slope, we ob- 
tain a series of nearly parallel belts or zones, following the general course or 
trend of the mountain chains and of the coast. So, also, if we enter the Golden 
Gate and travel eastward across the country to the Rocky mountains, we paaa 
successively through zones or belts of country characterized mineralogically by 
different metals and minerals. 

In the Coast mountains, for example, quicksilver is the chief, and the highly 
characteristic economical mineral. The localities of its ore are strung along the 
mountains through the counties north and south of the Golden Gate. We have 
also petroleum, sulphur, and calcareous springs, nearly coincident in their dis- 
tribution. Passing from this grouping of minerals eastward over the coal 'beds 
of Mount Diablo, and crossing the great interior valley of California, (probably 
underlaid by lignite,) we rise upon the slope of the Sierra Nevada, and reach 
the copper-producing rocks. These form a well marked zone, which has been 
traced almost uninterruptedly from Mariposa to Oregon, following the lower 
hills of the Sierra Nevada. 

East of the copper belt, (and in the central counties, over a chain of hills 
kaown as " Bear monntaius,") we find the great gold-bearing zone, characterized 
by lines of quartz ledges, following the mountains in their general northwesterly 
.and southeasterly course. This gold belt is composite in its character — the 
veins traversing either slates, limestones, sandstones, or granite. 

Crossing the snow-covered crest of the Sierra, where in some parts iron ores 
'have been found, we leave the region of gold and enter that of silver, mingled 
with gold, extendingupand down theinterior eastern slope of the Sierra through- 
out California, into Arizona and Mexico on the south, and Idaho on the north. 

At the Reese River mountains, further east, towards Salt Lake, the gold is 
replaced by silver, associated with copper, antimony, and arsenic; and this 
grouping is in its turn replaced by the gold-bearing sulphurets of the Rocky 
mountains. This is the general distribution of the precious metals. There are, 
doubtless, local exceptions. 

It is evident that this distribution of the metals and minerals in zones has 
beeu determined by the nature of the rocky strata, and by their condition of 
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metamorphiam. It is worthy of note tliat the miuerals of the coast ranges are 
chiefly the more volatile and soluhle, such as cinnabar, sulphur, petroleum, and 
boras, distributed in rocks ranging from the tertiary to the cretaceous, inclu- 
Bive. 

The longitudinal extension of the gold-bearing zone is yet undetermined. 
The metal lias been traced through the whole length of California, through Ore- 
gon and Washington, ioto British Co'umbia, and beyond, along the Uussian 
possessions, towards the Arctic sea. Southward, it is prolonged into Sonora 
and Mexico, and there is every reason to believe that its extension is coincident 
with the great mountain chain of North America in its course around the globe, 
into and through Asia. 

After years of laborious search for fossils by which the age of the gold- 
bearing rocks might be determined, I had the pleasure, early in 1863, to 
obtain a specimen containing Ammonite* from a locality on the American 
river, preserved in the cabinet of Mr, Spear. This fossil was of extreme 
importance, being indicative of the secondary age of the gold-bearing slates, 
and was therefore photographed, and copies of it sent to the Smirhsonian 
Institution at Washington, for description. It was subsequently noticed in the 
prdceedings of the California Academy of Natural Sciences, Septembei-, 1864. 
The same year, when at Bear valley, Mariposa county, upon the chief gold- 
bearing rocks of California, I identified a group of secondary fossils from the 
slates contiguous to the Pine Tree vein, and noticed them at a meeting of the 
California Academy, October 3, 1864, announcing thejurassic or cretaceous age 
of these slates. The best characterized fossil was a Plagiosfoma, (or Lima,) to 
which I provisionally attached the name Erringloni* The attention of the 
geological survey having beea directed to this locality hymy announcement and 
exhibition of the fossils in San Francisco and at the academy, Mr. Gabb, the 
paleontologist of the survey, visited the locality and obtained specimens. These 
fossils were of such interest and importance to science, and to the geological 
description of the State, that an extra plate was engraved for them and pub- 
lished in the appendix to the volume on the geology, recently issued. t 

Fossils of the secondary age ftom Genesee valley, in the northern part of the 
State, were common in collections in 1864, and are described by the State Geo- 
logical Survey, volume one, " Paleontology." It appeal's also, from the same 
source, that Mr. King, a gentleman connected with the survey, had obtained 
bdemites from the Mariposa rocks in 1864, but no figures or description are 

We may thus regard the secondary age of a part, at least, of the gold-bearing 
rocks of the Sierra Nevada as established, a result of no small importance prac- 
tically, for it destroys the dogma, which has been very generally accepted, that 
the Silurian or Palaeozoic rocks are the repositories of the gold of the globe. 
We may now look for gold in regions where before it was generally pregu.med 
to be absent, because the formations were not Silurian or Palajoaoic. 

The Silurian age of the gold rocks of California has not always been assumed. 
It has been repeatedly questioned. In the preface to the writer's " Report of a 
Geological Eeconnoissanee in Cahfornia," it is stated that a considerable part of 
tlie goid-bearing slates of California are probably carboniferous. The absence of 
all evidence of Silurian fossils west of the Rocky mountains is also distinctly 
noted., (p. 276.) The opinion of the comparatively modern age of the gold 

■In honor gf Miss] 
impressions on Ihe sla 

1 1 regret to observe that in this p bl t II as in Mr. Gabb's notice of the fosailB, 

no mention is made of my previo t«m and that my part in the discovery and 

pahlication of die secondary age f tb M p oa gold rocks is studiously and wholly ig- 
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rocks hrts been Eteadily gaining stretigtli and support for years past, and haa 
been the subject of discussion in the daily joaruals. 

The prevalence of gold in the Coast mountains, in or in close proximity to 
rock's of tertiary age, leadp u3 to question whether it may not occur in the roeka 
of this late period alao. The fact, recently ascertained, that gold is ^ery gener- 
rally associated with cinnabar, makes it more than probable that the metal baa 
been deposited in formations as recent evan as the Miocene, (or middle tertiary,) 
for, according to the best evidence we now have, this ie the age of a part, at 
least, of the quicksilver-bearing rocks. 

Such a result need not surprise us, althongb so far in opposition to generally 
existing views of the geological association of gold. The geolo^eal age of the 
rocks bits manifestly nothing to do with the deposition of gold ; it is only neces- 
sary that the rocks should have a favorable mineral composition and a suitable 
degree of meiamorphism. On this general view, we may be prepared to find 
gold in rocks of any geological period, from the tertiary to the Laurentiau or 
Hurouiun rocks, inelasive. 

The lithology of the chief gold-bearing zone or belt of rocks of California is 
interesting. The chief or " mother vein" extends tbrongb several comities, with 
occasional breaks or interruptions ; and throughout its course preserves its dis- 
tinguishing characters. It follows also the same geological horizon or zone, 
keeping betwern well-marked geological and geographical boundaries, so that a 
description of the strata adjoining it at one place will serve to give a general 
view of them throughout. A cross-section in consideiable detail was made on 
the Mariposa estate in eighteen hundred and sixiy-fuur. This estate includes 
the sonthem end of the " Great Vein," there known as the " Pine Tree." It 
also includes several veins lying west of the Hue of the Pine Tree, of which the 
most important is the " Princeton," noted for its richness and large productioh 
of gold. This group of veins follows a long valley between two high ridges — 
Beai- Mountain on the west, and Mount Bullion on the east. Those ridges are 
formed of bard rocks ; the rocks of the valley are argillaceous and sandy slates 
and sandstones. The stratification of these slates is remarkably regular and dis- 
tinct ; their thin outcrops standing sharply out at intervals in long lines in the 
ravines and on the hillsides, mark their trend, and show that they are nearly 
vertical, or have a slight inclination northeast or easterly. The general direc- 
tion of the outcrops and of the valley is northwest and southeast ; but there are 
several local variations. 

These slates arc generally light colored or drab at the surface; but in depth 
they are black, like roofing elate, and break up into rhomboids. This is partic- 
ularly well shown at the Princeton vein. There are numerous intercalations of 
sandy layers passing into sandstones — sometimes into coarse grits, and even 
pebbly beds, and beds of slaty conglomerate. The softer and most finely lami- 
nated'portion of the group is generally found near the medial line of the valley, 
and is the point at which the Princeton vein occurs. It b near this part of the 
series, at the northern end of the estate, that the Jurassic fossils occur. 

The following is an approximate geological section of the estate, at right 
angles to the course of the rocks, and nearly over the Princeton vein. It is a 
composite section, being made up of three distinct portions where the observa- 
tions had extended, but all near together, so as to present a fair view of the se- 
quence of the formations. The whole embraces a distance of about four miles, 
according to the scale of the small published map of the estate. The southwest- 
ern end is taken along Bear creek, the middle portion across the Princeton vein, 
and the remainder on a liue near Upper Agua I'ria, northeasterly to Bullion 
ridge. The following is the sequence of formations from west to east : 
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SECTION ACROSS THE MARIPOSAS. 



1. Coarse, heavy conglomerales, metamorphosed — Bear mountains. 

2. Compact crystalline slates j crystalline cleavage. 

3. Conglomerate; slaty. 

4. Argillaceous slates, regularly stratified j thick seriea. 

5. Sandstone and aaudy beds, (tbin.) 

6. Princeton gold yein ; quartz three feet thick. , 

7. Argillaceous slates and quartz v<ins ; the horizon of the Jurassic fossils. 

8. Magnesian rock and quai-tz veins. 

9. Pine Tree, or " Mother Vein," or its extension. 

10. Argillaceous slates. ^ 

11. Conglomerate; slaty. 

12. Compact slates. 

13 Greenstone, limited in extent ; probably a metamorphosed sandstone. 

14. Sandstones and sandy slates. 

15. Scipentine and magnesian rocks — the northern extension of Buckeye ridge. 

16. Compact slates, crystalline and much metamorphosed. 

17. Conglomerates and sandstones, heaty and massive; the so-called " green- 

stone " of Mount Bullion range. 

This is the genera! outline of the formations. Both of the bounding ranges of 
the valley are formed by the heavy metamorphic conglomerates, so much altered 
and changed as to be scarcely recognizable. They are generally supposed to 
be formed flf greenstone, and in some places they do not give any evidence of their 
sedimentary origiu ; in others, the outlines of the pebbles and boulders are dis- 
tinct. These boulders are remarkably large and heavy. From the general 
similarity of the rocks of these two ranges — Bear mountain on the west, and 
Bullion range on the east — together with the succession and character of the 
formations between, I am led to regard the whole series as a fold or plication, 
and the valley as either synclinal or anticlinal — probably the former.* 

Bear Mountain range is prolonged far to the north into Calaveras county, and 
there forms the separation between the valley of Copperopolia, traversed by the 
Keed or Union copper lode, and the gold quartz region of Angel's camp and 
Carson Hill. The whole belt of formations from Amador county, southeastward, 
through Calaveras, Tuolumne, and Mariposa connties, is an interesting field for 
a geologist to work up, to show not only the geographical extent of the rocks 
and the veins, but the structure or folding of the whole. The two lines of hard 
conglomerate forming the high ridges are distinct for nearly the whole distance. 
The serpentine rocks which accompany the gold formation aro probably the 
result of local metamorphic action, for they often occur in lenticular or elipsoidal 
patches in the other rocks. So also the greenstone, in places, appears to be an 
altered portion of rocks, which at other points are distinctly sedimentary, and 
exhibit slaty "btratification. 
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SECTION 10. 

LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS IN RELATION TO THE 

OCCUFANCY OF MINERAL LANDS AND THE WORKING OF MINES. 

1. The crown rigLt.— 2. Permanent titles to Ibd mineral lands of the Uniiei] States, 

1.— THE CROWN RIGHT. 
[Compiled fi-om refereaces in the New Almaden case. ] 

By the civil law all veins and mineral deposits of gold »nd silver ore. or of 
precious stones, belonged, if iu public ground, to tlie sovereign, and were pnrt 
of Ilia patrimony; but if on private property, they belonged to the owner of the 
land, subject to the condition that if worked by the owner he was bound to 
render a tenth part of the produce to the prince, as a right attaching to hia 
crown ; and that, if worked by any other person by consent of the owner, the 
former was liable to the payment of two-tenths, one to the prince, and one to 
the owner of the property. Subsequently it became ao established custom in 
most kingdoms, and was declared by the particular laws and statutes of each, 
that all veins of the precious metals, and the produce of such veins, should vest 
in the Crown, and be held to be part of the patrimony of the King or sovereign 
prince. That this is the case with respect to the empire of Germany, the elec- 
torates, France. Portugal, Arragon, and Catalonia appears from the laws of 
each of those countries, and from the authority of various authors. 

And the reason is, that the metals are applicable to the use of the public, 
who ought not to be prejudiced by any impediments being thrown in the way 
of the discovering and working of their ores ; besides which their products 
rank, not among those of an ordinary description, but ainong the most precious 
the earth affords ; and, therefore, instead of being appropriated to individuals, 
are proper to be set apart for the sovereign himself, whose coffers being thus 
enriched, he will be enabled to lighten the burdens of the people; all which is 
set forth at length by the authors above referred to. 

This question, as is observed by the great Cardinal de Luca, has not received 
any general or uniform determination, but is decided by the laws and customs 
of each particular kingdom or principality ; for upon the breaking up of the 
Koman empire the princes and states which declared themselves independent 
appropriated to themselves those tracts of ground in which nature had dis- 
pensed her more valuable products with more than ordinary liberality, which 
reserved portions or rights were called rights of the Crown. Among the chief 
of the valuable products are the metallic ores of ihe first class — as those of 
gold, silver, and other metals proper for forming money, which it is essential for 
sovereigns to be provided with in order to support their warlike armaments by 
sea or land, to provide for the public necessities, and to maintain the good 
government of their dominions. And sucli is the course mentioried in the first 
book of Maccabees to have been pursued by the Romans with regard to the 
mines of Spain, and such also is the plan adopted by our sovereigns with 
regard to those of the Indies, some of which they have reserved to themselves, and 
the remainder they have left lo their subjects, charged with ika payment of 
a fifth, tenth, or twentieth part of the produce. 

According to the law of England ihe only mines which are termed royal, 
and which are the exclusive property of the Crown, are mines of silver and 
gold ; and this property is so peculiarly a branch of the royal prerogative 
that it has been said that though the King grant lands in which mines are, and 
all mines in thpm, yet royal mines will not pass by a general description. 

This prerogative is said to have originated in the King's right of coinage, in 
order to supply him with materials. It may be observed, however, that the 
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right of coinage in tbe earlier periods of European Bociety was not always ex- 
clusively exercised by the Crown ; that the same reason might apply to other 
metals — as eopper and tin — and that in those nide times the prerogntvve was 
perhaps as likely J» have its origin iu the circumstance of those rare and 
beautiful metals having always been among the most cherished objects of am- 
bition, and which were, therefore, appropriated to the use of the Crown, like 
the diamonds of India, in order to saetain the splendor and dignity of its rank. 

"Whatever reason may be assigned for this right of the Crown, and of what- 
ever value the right may be, it has been long decided not only that all the mines 
of gold and silver within the realm, though in the lands of subjects, helong ex- 
clasively to the Crown by prerogative, bnt that this right is also accompanied 
with full liberty to dig and carry away the ores, and with all other such inci- 
dents thereto as are necessary to be usual for getting them. 

This right of entry is disputed by Lord Hardwicke, in a case where there 
was a grant from the Crown of lands with a reservation of all royal mines, but 
not of a right of entry. The lord chancellor said he was of opinion Ihitt there 
was by the terms of the grant no such power in the Crown, and that by the royal 
prerogative of mines the Crown had given no ancb power, for it would he very 
prejudicial if the Crown could enter into a suhject'a lands, or grant a license to 
work tbe mines; but that when they were once opened it could restrtun the 
owner of the soil from working them, and could either work them itself or grant 
a license for others to work them. 

In the days of Queen Eliaahoth the rights of miners were discussed in a legal 
controversy, in which some of the ablest men iu England participated. Two 
men. named Howseter and Thurland, went, without permission, upon the iands 
of the Earl of Northnmherland, and commenced digging for copper ore. The 
earl warned them off. They made complaint to the Queen's attorney general, 
stating that the ores contained some silver or gold, and he prosecuted the earl 
for resisting the efforts of these miners in extracting tbe precious metals from 
the earth, for the reason that all the gold and silver in the earth within the 
realm belonged to the Queen and not to the owner of thp land. All the j ustices 
of England heard the argument and look part in the discussion. 

The question principally debated was, whether by the prerogative of the 
Crown all ofes containing silver or gold belonged to the Crown as a part of 
regalia. 

The judges decided that all gold or silver ores belonged to the Crown, 
whether in private or public lands; that any ores containing neither gold nor 
silver belonged to the proprietor of the soil ; that the King could grant away 
mines of gold or silver, but not without espress words in his patent demon- 
stratiijg his intention to sever the mines from "his royal patrimony. 

Some of the reasons upon which the arguments were based were expressed in 
felicitims though quaint language, and ai-e worthy of being reproduced : 

1. " And the reason is that metals are applicable to the use of the public, 
&c, ; * * « besides which, their products rank, not among 
those of an ordinary description, but among the most precious tlie earth af- 
fords, and, thei-efore, instead of being appropriated to individuals, are proper to 
he set apart for the sovereign himself, whose coffers, being thus enriched, &c. 
* • • Among the chief of the valuable products are Ijhc metallic 
ores of the first class, as ihose of gold, silver, and other metals proper for form- 
ing money, which it is essential for the Hovereign to be provided with in order 
to support their warlike armaments by sea and land, to provide for the public 
necessities, and to maintain the good government of their dominions," &c., &o, 
— (Attd. Plmedm, JilS.) 

2. "As to the first of these three points Onslow alleged three reasons why 
the King shall have the mines and ores of gold or silver within the realm in 
whatever laud they are found. The first was in respect to the excellency of the 
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tbing; * * « and the common law, whick is founded upon rea- 
son, appropriates everything to the person whom it beat anits, aa eommnn and 
trivial things to the common people, things of more worth to peraons in a higher 
and superior class, and things most excellent to those peraona who excel all 
others; and because gold and silver are the most excellent things which the 
soil contains, the law has appropriated them (aa in reason it ought) to the per- 
son who is most excellent, and that is the King." 

3. " For the same reason, he says, it has given him "whales and sturgeons " 
which are in the sea in England — that is, "in the aims of the seaor water ivithin 
the land, so that the excellency of the King's person draws to it things of an 
excellent nature. The second reason was in respect of the necessity of the 
thing ; for the King is the head of the public weal, and the subjects are his 
members, and the office of the King, to which the law has appointed him, is to 
preserve his subjects ; and theii preservation consists in two things, viz : in an 
army to defend them against hostfli ties, and in good laws. And an army cannot 
be had and maintdned without treasure, for which reason some authors, in their 
books, call treasure the sinews of war. * • • . • And, there- 
fore, aa God has created mines within this realm as a natural provision of treas- 
ure for the defence of the realm, it is reasonable that ho who has the govern- 
ment and care of the people, whom he cannot defend without treasure, should 
have the treasure wherewith to defend them. The third reason was in respect 
of its convenience to the subjects in the way of mutual commerce and traffic ; 
hut one has need of the things which another has, and they cannot sell or buy 
together without cim It bel> gs ti the King only to fix the value of coin, and 
to ascertain the price of the qua itity, and to put the print upon it ; for if he 
(a subject) makes coin it was high treason by the 



Act of Congr j* ft^r the occupalu n a? il sale of the mineral lands of lite United 

Slates. 

In the annual report f the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1865, the 

substitution of an absolute title m tee for the indefinite possessory rights or 

claims undei which the m les were held by private parties' was earnestly rec- 

The following extracts tiom the Secretary's report embody the main consid- 
erations by which Congress was governed in the passage of the act approved 
August, 1866 

''The attention of Congiess is again called to the importance of early and 
definite acticn upon the subject f our mineral lands, in which subject are in- 
volved questions not only ot revenue, but social questions of a moat interesting 
character. 

" Copartnership relations between the government and miners will hardly he 
proposed, and a system of leasehold, {if it were within the constitutional 
authority of Congress to adopt it, and if it were consistent with the character 
and genius of our people,) afier the lessons which have been taught of its 
practical results in the lead and copper districts, cannot of course be recom- 
mended. 

"After giving the subject as much examination as the constant pressure of 
official duties would permit, the Secretary has come to the conclusion that the 
best policy to be pursued with regard to these lands is the one which shall 
substitute an absolute title in fee for the indefinite possessory rights or claima 
now asserted by miners, 

" The right to obtain a ' fee simple in the soil ' would invite to the mineral 
districts men of character and enterprise ; by creating homes, (which will not 
be found where title to property cannot be secured,) it would give permanency 
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to the settlements, and, hj the stimulus which ownership always produces, it 
woald result in a thorough and regular development of the mines. 

" A bill for the subdivision and sale ot' the gold and silver lands of the United 
States was uDder consideration by the last Congress, to which attention is 
respectfully called. If the enactment of this hill should not be deemed expe- 
dient, and no satisfactory substitute can be reported for the sale of these lands 
to the highest bidder, oa account of the possessory claims of miners, it will 
then b« important that the policy of extending the principle of pre-emption to 
the mineral districts be considered. It is not material, perhaps, how the end 
shall be attained, but there can be no question that it is of the highest import- 
ance, in a financial and social point of view, that ownerahip of these lands, in 
limited quantities to each purchaser, should be within the reach of the people 
■ of the United States who may desire to explore and develop them. 

"In this connection it may be advisable for Congress to consider whether the 
prosperity of the treasnre- producing districts would not be increased, and the 
convenience of miners greatly promoted, by ths establishment of an assay 
office in every mining district from which an annual production of gold and 
silver amounting to ten millions of dollars is actually obtained." 

Mr. CoNNES, chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining of the Senate, 
made the following report. May 28, 1866 : 

Thfi Committee on Mme» and Mining, to^ whom was referred Senate hill No. 

257, "An act to regulate the ocmpation of mineral lands, and to extend the 

right of pre-emption thereto," have had the same under consideration, and 

heg have to report a substitute, and to rebommend its passage. 

Ey this bill it is only proposed to dispose of the vein mines, and to provide 
for the segregation of the agi-icultural lands lying within the mineral regions. 
The proposition contained in it is to transfer the title of the United States to 
the possessors at a reasonable rate, and as a part of that rate to secure the pay- 
ment of a percentage of the net proceeds of the vein mines into the treasury, 
until the present burdensome public debt shall he paid ; this percentage to be in 
lieu of all tax imposed upon bullion at the mints and assay offices under ex- 
isting laws. • 

It is not proposed to interfere with, or impose any tax upon, the miners en- 
gaged in working placer mines, as those mines are readily exhausted, and not 
generally remuoeralive to those engaged in working them. 

Tour committee, in arriving at the conclusions they have, and recommending 
the passage of an act to provide for investing the miners of the country with the 
fee-simple to their veia mines, have not been unmindful of what the country 
owes to the enterprising men who have gone into the forests and recesses of the 
■western States and Territories, and who have developed to the commerce of 
the world the heretofore hidden treasures therein ; they who, by patient and 
often ill-rec|uitecl toil, without aid fi'om the government in any manner whatever, 
have shown the ample foundation of the national credit in the mineral resources 
of the public domain. That policy by which the greatest amount of the precious 
metals shall be produced, and the greatest individual and aggregate wealth 
amassed by our own people, must be the wisest and best. 

There has heen constant fear felt by those who are engaged in promoting 
these results that some disturbance and interference with vested rights of 
property would occur. Measures for the sale of the mines and for the taxation 
of those engaged in working them have, from time to time, been proposed, 
creating the deepest apprehensions and most seriously affecting mining property. 
It is a first duty that all such doubts and fears shall be set at rest by the pro- 
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mulgatioa of a policy wliich shall give full and complete protection to all exist- 
ing possessory rights upoa liberal conditioDS, and with full and complete legal 
gnaraiitees, and to provide the most generous conditions looking toward further 
explorations and developments.. 

There are widely differing opinions as to the course proper to be pursued be- 
tween the population of the mining regions and the people ol' the east, whose 
representatives in Congress too often, without esa«t knowledge on the subject, 
propose heavy burdens upon the mining industry. The mass of people living in 
the njines feel that the mines should be left free and open to and within the 
reach of the hardy explorer and adventurer without tax or impost whatever ; nay, 
feeling the many disappointments and failures to which they are subject in their 
efforts to acquire wealth from this source, they believe that the government of 
the United States, which ihey love, should rather offer rewards from the public 
treasuiy for the discovery of mines, than- that such discovery should be but the 
signal for measures of taxation. 

They also fear all systems of sale, lest any which should he adopted might 
result in a monopoly of the mines and their concentration into few himds. 
They are jealous of all systems for the disposition of the mineral lands which 
shall allow the lands to be bought by the fortunate possessors of large capital, 
in extensive bodies, to the exclusion of the men whose only capital consists in 
their labor. They, nevertheless, will readily acquiesce in any plan which shall 
confirm existing rights at reasonable rates, and which shall be safe against the 
evils to which your«committee have i-eferred. 

The amount proposed is five dollars per acre for the vein mines and all the 
land adjoining necessary for working them, and the payment of three per cent, 
of the net product of all such mines into the treasury of the United States, 
which shall be in lieu of the present impost. 

It will be remembered that the present tax was adopted in preference to the 
five per cent, lax on the gross proceeds of the mines proposed by the House of 
Representatives in 1864, Any tax on the gross product of mines must be 
purely a tax upon effort, and must result, as the recent tax on crude petroleum 
. did, in the ruin of those engaged in the business, and a seriona limit on pro- 
duction. 

Another feature of the bill recommended is, that it adopts the rales and regu- 
lations of minei-s in the mining districts where the same are not in conflict with 
the laws of the United States, This renders secure all existing rights of prop- 
erty, and will prove at once a just and popular feature of the new policy. Those 
" rules and regulations" are well understood, and form the basis of the present 
admirable system in the mining regions : arising out of necessity, they became 
the means adopted by the people themselves for establishing just protection to 
all.' 

In the absence of legislation and statute law, the local courts, beginning wilh 
California, recogniae those " rules and regulations," the central idea of which 
v&s priority of possession, BxiAYiAvt ^wfinlo t\)^ country rules of decision so 
equitable aa to be commanding in its natural justice, and to have secured uni- 
versal approbation. The California reports will compare favorably, in this re- 
spect, with tbe history of jurisprudence in any part of the world. Thus the 
miners' "rules and regulations" are not only well understood, but have been 
construed and adjudicated for now nearly a quarter of a century. 

It will be readily seen how essential it is that this great system, established 
by the people in their primary capacities, and evidencing by the highest possible 
testimony the peculiar genius of the American people for founding empire and 
order, shall be preserved and affirmed. Popular sovereignty is here displayed 
in one of its grandest aspects, and simply invites us not to destroy, but to put 
upon it the stamp of national power and unquestioned authority. 

This should be done generously, for the nation's sake. Those brave men 
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■who 1 ave estahlialied a high civilization on the far-off Pacific, whose hearts, in 
thp at o a trials, heat so true, and who are now fast closing in upon the cvvili- 
zat o of yonr own west, should he made to feel, not that you are masters, bat 
bretb c and friends. 

By their loyalty Ihey gave you peace where your power was acarcely felt ; 
by their industry tliey gave the solid base of silver and gold to the national 
issues and the national credit, and it is left to history to balance and to tell 
how, without that peace their patriotism so well preserved, and that silver and 
gold which their industry gave the nation, the national cause could have been 
equally heuefited. From their earnings, t;>o, came those contributions which 
will forever form so beautiful a chaplet around their own hrowa. They set the 
highest example of a Christian people, patriotic and peaceful, sturdy and loyal 
to freedom, industrious and charitable. It is for such a people that we legislate. 

The necessity for the segregation of the agricultural part of the public domain 
from that which is purely mineral is of the first character. It will be remem- 
bered that mining alone cannot supply a single human want, and no community 
would eventually be so poor as a mining community purely. But the miner ia 
nearly always the pioneer of society where mines exist — shortly, however, to be 
followed by the agriculturist and the artisan. Mutual production and ex- 
change result, and society is established. Nothing lenders society so stable 
as giving to the people the title to the land upon which they Jive. They learn 
to love it, and are the first to find out its greatest value, and consequently to 
emplny it for the highest uses. Homes ef a permanent character are thus es- 
tablished, and the achool-bouse and chui-ch follow to light the path and to 
cheer the way through life. To these ends the earliest ownership should be 
^ven to him who, by patient and virtuous toil, proposes to become a corner- 
etone to community. Every wise consideration demands that the segregation 
of the agricultural lands from those purely mining should ho made, and this bill 
makes such provision. 

Tour committee are aware that they tread new ground, but they bring many 
years of experience to the task, and the light has been used to reach the end 
which will promote the greatest happiness of the citizen and the glory of the 
republic* 

The following is a copy of the act of Congress approved August — , 1866, to 
legalize the occupation of the mineral landa, and for other purposes : 

Section 1. That the mineral lands of the public domain, both surveyed and 
unsurveyed, are hereby declared to he free and open to exploration and occu- 
pation by all citiftens of the United States, and those who have declared their 
intention ta heeome citizens, subject to such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law, and subject also to local cuFtom or rules of miners in the several mining 
districts, so far as the same may not he in conflict with the laws of the United 
States. 

Sue. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever any person or association 
of persons claim a vein or lode of quartz, or other rock in place, bearing gold, 
eib'er, cinnabar, or copper, having previously occupied and improved the same 
according to the local custom or rules of miners in the district where the same 
is situated, and having expended in actual labor and improvements thereon an 
amount not less than one thousand dollars, and in regard to whose poaaeasion 
there is no controversy or opposing claim, it shall and may be lawful for said 
claimant or association of claimante to file in the local land office a diagram of 
the same, so extended laterally or otherwise as to conform to the local laws, 
customs, and rules of mim^rs, and to enter such tract and receive a patent 
therefor, granting such mine, together with the right to Ibllow such vein or 

* See Congressional Globe for debates on this bill. 
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lode, wiA its dipa, angles, and variations, to any deptb, although it may enter 
the land adjoining, which land adjoining shall be sold subject to this conditioa. 

Sec. 3. And, he it further enacted. That upon the filing of the diagram as 
provided in the second section tif this set, and posting the same in a conspicu- 
ous place on the clauni together with a notice of intention to apply for a^patent, 
■ the rogister of the land office shall publish a notice of the same in a newspa- 
per published nearest to the location of said claim, and shall also post such 
notice in his office for the period of ninety days ; and after the expiration of 
said period, if no adverse claim shall-have been filed, it shall be the duty of the 
surveyor general, upon application of the party, to survey the premises and 
make a plat thereof, indorsed with his approval, designating the number and 
description of the location, the value of the labor and improvements, and the 
character of the vein exposed; and upon the payment to the proper officer of 
five dollars per acre, together with the cost of such survey, plat, and notice, 
and giving satisfactory evidence that said diagram and notice have been posted 
on the claim during said period of ninety days, the register of the land office 
shall transmit to the General Land Office said plat, survey, and description ; 
and a patent shall issue for the same thereupon. But said plat, survey, or de- 
scription shall in no case cover more than one vein or lode, and no patent shall 
issue for more than one vein or lode, which shall be expressed in the patent 
issued. 

Sej. 4. And he it farther macUd, That when such location and entry of a 
mine shall be upon unsurvejcd lands, it shall and may he lawful, after the ex- 
tension thereto of the public surveys, to adjust the suj'veys to the limits of the 
premises according to the location and possession and plat aforesaid, and the 
surveyor general may, in extending the surveys, vary the same from a rec- 
tangular form to suit the circumstances of the country and the local rules, laws, 
and customs of miners : Provided, That no location hereafter made shall ex- 
ceed two'hundred feet in length along the vein for each locator, with an addi- 
tional cldm for discovery ta the discoverer of the lode, with the right to follow 
Buch vein to any depth, with all its dips, variations, and angles, together with 
a reasonable quantity of surface for the convenient working of the same as fixed 
by local rales : And provided Jkrther, That no person may make more than 
one location on the same lode, and not more than three thousand feet shall he 
taken in any one claim by any association of persons. 

Sec. 5. Andbe it further macied. That as a further condition of sale, in the 
absence of necessary legislation by Congress, the local legislature of any State 
or Territory may provide rules for working mines involving easements, drain- 
age, and other necessary means to their complete development; and those con- 
ditions shall be fully expressed in the patent. 

Sec. 6. And he it further enacted. That whenever any adverse claimants to 
any mine located and claimed as aforesaid shall appear before the approval of 
the survey, as provi^led in the third section of this act, all proceedings shall be 
stayed until afinal settlement and adjudication in the courts of competent juris- 
diction of the rights of possession to such claim, when a patent may issu^as in 
other cases. 

Sec, 7. And be it further enacted. That the President of the United States 
he, and is hereby, authorized to establish additional land districts, and to ap- 
point the necessary officers under existing kws, wherever he may deem the 
same necessary for the public convenience in executing the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. And he it further enacted. That the right of way for the construc- 
tion of highways over public lands, not reserved for public uses, is hereby 
granted. 

Sec, 9. And he it further enacted, That whenever, by priority of possession, 
rights to the use of water for mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other pur- 
poses, have vested and accrued, and the same are recognized and acknowledged 
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by ihe local cuatoms, laws, and the decisions of courts, the possessors and own- 
era of such vested rights shall be maintained and protected to the same ; and 
the right of way for the construction of ditches and canals for the purposes 
aforesaid ia hereby acknowledged and confirmed. Provided, Iwwever .■ That 
whenever, after the passage of this act, any person or persons shall, in the con- 
struction of any ditch or canal, injure or damage the possession of any settler 
on the public domain, the party committing such injury or damage shall be liable 
to the party injured for sueli injury or damage. 

Sec. 10. And be it farther enacted. That wherever, prior \a the passage of 
this act, upon the lands heretofore designated as mineral lands, which haveneen 
excluiied from survey and sale, there have been homesteads made by citizens of 
the United States, or persona who have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens, which homesteads have been made, improved, and used for agricultural 
purposes, and upon which there have been no valuable mines of gold, silver, 
cinnabar, or copper discovered, and which are propt-rly agricultural lands, the 
said settlers or owners of such homesteads shall have a right of pre-emption 
thereto, and shall be entitled to purchase the same at the price of one dollar and 
twenty-ftve cents per acre, and in quantity noi to exceed one hundred and sixty 
acres; or said parties may avail themselves of the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1862, entitled " Au act to secure homesteads to actual 
settlers on the public domain," and acts amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 11. And he it further enacted. That upon the survey of the lands afore- 
said, the Secretary of the Interior may designate and set apart such portions of 
the said lands as are clearly agricultural lands, which lands shall thereafter be 
subject to pre-emption and sale as other public lands of the United States, J " " 
subject to all the laws and regulations a " '"'" '" '' 



a.— PERMANENT TITLES TO MINERAL LANDS IN THE UNTrED STATES. 

In glancing back over the history of California for the last eighteen years, 
we cannot overlook the fact that the State has, for the want of a permanent 
mining population, lost what would be worth more than a hundred millions of 
money. The work has been done mostly by men who had no homes, and who 
did not intend to remain in California. Their enterprises generally were under- 
taken for the purpose of making the most profit in a brief time. There was 
no proper care for a distant future ; and without such care no society is sound, 
no State truly prosperous. If a claim could, by hastily washing, he made to 
pay $10 per day to the hand for three months, or |6 for three years by a care- 
ful washing, the hasty washing was preferred. If a fertile valley that would 
have yitlded a revenue of 585 per acre for century after century to a farmer 
could be made to yield $5 per day to a miner for one summer, its loam was 
washed away, and a useless and ugly bed of gravel was left in its place. The 
flumes, the ditches, the dwellings, the roads, and the towns were constructed 
with almost exclusive regard to immediate wants. The good turnpike roada 
were .private property, on which heavy tolls were levied, so that not nnfre- 
quently a gentleman in a one-horse buggy would have to pay $5 or SIO toll in 
a day's travel. The claims were made small, so that everybody should Lave a 
chauec to get one ; but the pay-dirt was s.oon exhausted, and then there must be 
a move. In such a state of affairs miners generally could not send for their 
families or make elegant homes. Living alone and lacking the influences and 
amusements of home-life, they became wasteful and wild. Possessing no title 
to the land, they did nothing to give it value, aud were ready to abandon it at 
any moment. Tiie farmers, merchants, and other fixed residents of the mining 
counties are agitated and frightened nearly every year by the danger of a 
migration of the miners to some distant place. One year it is Peru; another it 
.s British Columbia, Idaho, Beese river, Pahranajjat, or Arizona ; and it may 
^ est be Brazil, Liberia, or Central Africa, for all we know. 
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The losses to inclividuala and to the State have been so greit from iheae 
migratiiiuB that for years past there haa been an increasing d^ire for some 
change in the tenure of mining lands, so that the mining population shall be 
attached to the soil, and thus have an opporttioity and a motive for establish- 
ing permanent homes arid a personal interest in improving and enriching the 
eoniitry. The act of Congress p^issed at the last aession for the granting of 
fee-simple titles to lode mines, and Ij> the agricultural lands in the mineral dis- 
tricts, is the beginning of a new and better era in the history of the Pacific 
coast. So poon as the necessary surveys can be completed, many applications 
will be made for patents, and in a few years great and beneficial eiianges will 
result. Such is the general opinion among the more intelligent miners and 
public men of the coast. As an indication of the manner in which the news of 
the passage of the act was received, the following passages are quoted from 
leading editorials in influential newspapers : 

The San Francisco Bulletin, in its issue of July 3Ist, said ; 

"No measure of equal consequence to the material, and, we may add, to the 
moral interests of the Pacific States, was evci- before passed by Congress. 

* + * The passage of the hill, whatever defects it may develop when 
more critically examined and enfoi ced, marks a change in the pnblic land policy 
equal in importance to the adoption of the pre-emption and homestead system ; 
indeed its practical eflTect will be to extend the now unquestionable benefits of 
that system to the vast field of the mineral regions which have hitherto been 
lai^ely excluded from those benefits. * * * It was one of the greatest 
evils of the negative policy of Congress regarding the mineral lands that, while 
it prevented our own people from acquiring titles to them, it opened their trea- 
sures freely to the transient adventurers from abroad, who only came to take 
them away withont leaving any equivalent. As a measure calculated to give 
homogeneity and fixedness to our population, security to titles, and encourage- 
ment to investments of capital and labor, the new mining law is full of promise. 
We believe it will have the efi'ect also to stimulate exploration and production 
in the mining districts. Its good features are apparent; its bad ones will appear 
in time and can he easily remedied." 

The Alta Caiifornian of the same date, said : 

" The passage of the bill will be regarded in future times as an epoch in the 
history of the State. It ofiers a patent to every lode miner who desires it ; it 
opens all the agricultural land in the mineral districts to pre-emption and home- 
stead claims, and it will give secure titles, bnild up comfortable homes, and fix 
a large permanent population in the rich mining country of the Pacific slope." 

The Mining and Scientific Press, in its issue of the 14th of July, 1866, spoke 
thus, editorially : 

" The papers generally throughout the State (California) and Nevada appear 
to appi-ove the bill ; and so far as we can judge there is a general feeling favor- 
able to its passage, as a necessity for quieting the public mind upon this vexa- 
tious question." 

The Stockton Independent of January 8, 1866, spoke thus of some of the 
evils which this bill was designed to cure : 

"There are now over one hundred thousand adult men and women in the mines 
of California and Nevada without homes or the possibility of acquiring them. 
Shall we let this prepostei-ous rule go on from generation to generation, until 
from hundreds of thousands this nomadic population amounts up to millions and 
tens of millions? From the twenty-seventh to tRc forty-seventh meiidian of 
■ ' }, and from latitude thirty four to the extre'mest northern line of the 
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United States, all is minei-ai land — all has teen prospected and proven to be 
such. 

Is it the part of wise statesmanship to adopt as a permanent law the rulo that 
the miUions who are in the next quavter of a century to occupy this vast area 
— over one-third of our territory — shall be without homes ? Snch a thing is 
horrible to contemplate. Compared with it the anarchy and social demorali- 
zation which have reigned in Mexico, Peru, and other Spanish American coun- 
tries for the last halt century are as nothinff. The policy is wholly opposed to 
the instincts and habits of the Anglo Saxon race — opposed to the idea of law 
and government. It invites the nation to anarchy and offers a premium to 
crime and panperism. 

It is high time tliat the rule were changed. All the mineral linds ought to 
be surveyed in small lots and sold, or at least given away in fee to the occupants. 

These people should have homes and the means of acquiring permanent 
property and status as citizens." 

The Satramento Union of the 23d of Jane said : 

" There are many miners who feel as deep an interest in the matter as others 
who devote themselves exclusively to farming, for prosperous miners, who do not 
wish to abandon the hills and valleys where they have harvesied fortune, have 
a passion for pi'otty homes and a blooming ranch. Upon the whole, this bill 
Las been framed with a more intelligent regard for the interests of the people of 
the Pacific coast than any othei; previous muasure that we can now rejali, and 
it is probable that its provisions can he executed without inflicting injury upon 
the rights which accrued under the policy hitherto pursued by the government. 
It is a great stride towards the final adjustment of a dangerous qnestton, and a 
vast improvement upon the measures broached at Washington at vaiious periods 
during the past three years." 

Governor McOormick, of Arizona, in his annual message delivered to the 
legislature on the 8th of October, 186(i, said t 

" The act of Congress to legalize the occupation of mineral lands, and to ex- 
tend the rights of pre-emption thereto, adopted at the late session, preserves all 
that is best in the systi'm created by minei-a themselves, and saves all vested 
lights under that system, while offering a permanent title to all who desire it, 
at a mere nominal cost. It is a more equitable and practicable measure than 
the people of the mineral districts had supposed Congress would adopt, and 
credit for its liberal and acceptable provisions is laigely due to the influence of 
the representatives of the Pacific coast, including our own intelligent delegate. 
While it is not without defects, as a basis of legislation it is highly promising, 
and most lead to stability and method, and so inspire increased confidence and 
zeal in quartz mining." 

Tho Virginia Enterprise, the leading journal of the State of Nevada. >in its 
issue of July 13, advocating the passage of the bill, said : 

"Tbebillproposesnothingbut what already exists, except giving a perfect title 
to the owners of any mine who may desire it. But the effect of this single title 
clause, if the bill becomes a law, will be of wonderful benefit to our State. Do- 
mesfie, and especially foreign capitalists, who have beea restrained from invest- 
ing in our mines on account of the uncertain tenure by which they were held, 
and the general insecurity of title, will not hesitate to invest when they are 
guaranteed unmolested and permanent possession by the government. It will 
give an impetus to prospecting, for discoveries will be salable ; to develop- 
ments and heavy operations generally, for titles will be quiet and secure. It 
will create an unprecedented demand for labor, and inaugurate enduring pros- 
perity throughout the State. The poor and the rich, tho workingman and the 
capitalist, will be equally benefited by it." 
H. Ex. Boc. 89 15 
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It may be useless io regret past mistakes, and there ia some difference of 
opinion among miners whether any serious mistake has been made, but it is evi- 
dent that if the mining population could huve been made permanent residents 
of the various counties as early as 1849, Califoniia would now be thrice as rich, 
in 8 pecuniary point of view, as she is at present. Her gold produce alone has 
been $900,000,000;- and the produce of her agriculture and otber liranchea of 
industry has been nearly as much, and yet the total asBeesed value of the tax- 
able property of the State is only $180,000,000, of which nearly half is land 
alone; so it seems California, with all her wonderful wealth, intelligence, and in- 
dnsfry, has made only five per cent, profit on her busiuess in a period of twenty 
years of such an abandance of gold and comparative clieapness of the neeesaaries 
of life as were never witnessed elsewhere in the world. 
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J, Mining laws.— 3. Need of congres-ioiial legislation,— 3. Customary limitalion of Bii:e.—^. 
Proposed width of claims. — 5. Work required to hold elainiB. — fi. Proposed change as to 
work required,— 7. Law needed for cenlurJeB of mining.— 8. ConjtreBe alone can estab- 
lish uniformitj', — 9. Minera' regulations in Nevada connty.-^lO. Miners' regulatione in 
Sierra county. — 11. Minera' regulatioiiB in Tuolumne connty. — 1 1 J. Minera' regtilationa 
in Sacramento county, — 13, Miners^ regnlationsin Culnmbia district. — 13. Miners' regu- 
lations in North San Juan district. — 14. Miners' relations in Pilot Hill distriut. — 15. 
Miners' ragnlations in New Kanaka camp. — 16. Miners' regulations in Copperopolia dis- 
trict,— 17. Statute of Nevada.— 18, Blank district, Neiada— 19. Virgima district, Ne- 
vada. — 2(1. EegnlatioQS of Keese Eiver district.— 91. Quarta Btatule of Oregon. — 22. 
Quartz statute of Idaho.— 9a. Qnartz statute of Arizona,- 24. The mining laws of 
Mexico. 

].— MINING LAWS, 

Mining for gold and silver ia a business new in Anglo-Sason life, and not 
provided for in our laws. Suddenly the American government has found itself 
in the possession of the richest deposits of the precious metals in the world, 
with the ceitainty that the mining industiy based upon them will be one of the 
greatest and most permanent interests of the countiy. It ia necessary now to 
foster this industry, to protect ic, to frame a code of laws that will leave every 
possible liberty to the miner who wishes to work fairly in extracting the metal 
from the earth, and will throw every possible obatmction in the way of the 
drones and swindlers who wish to defraud the honest laborer by compelling him 
to pay for the right of working mines that should be open to hin) without 

And, first, let na look at the regulations adopted by the miners and the 
atatufes adopted hy certain States and Territories in regard to mining for gold 
and silver. 

It is impossible to obtain, within the brief time allowed for this preliminary 
report, a complete collection of the mining regulations, and they are ao nume- 
rous that they would fill a volume of a thousand pages. There are not les3 
than five hundred mining distiicta in California, two hundred in Nevada, and 
one hundred each in Arizona, Idaho, and Oregon, each with its set of written 
regulations. The main objects of the regulations ai-e to fix the boundaries of 
the district, the size of the claims, the manner in which claims shall be marked 
and recorded, the amount of work which must be done to secure the title, and 
the circumstances under which the claim is considered abandoned and open to 
occupation by new claimants. The districts usually do not contain more than 
a hnudred pquare miles, frcijueutly not more than ten, and there are in places a 
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dozen within a radius of ten miles. In lode mining, the elaima are usually two 
hundred feet long: on the lode; in placers the size depends on the character of 
the diggings and tbe amount of labor necesaal'y to open them. In hill diggings, 
where the pay dirt 13 reached by long tunneld, tliB claim is usually a hundred 
feet wide, and reaches to the middle of the hill. Neglect to work a phicer claim 
for ten days in the season when it can be worked is ordinaiily considered as an 
abandonment The regulations in the different districts are so various, however, 
that it is impossible to reduce them to a few classes comprehending all their 
provisions. The States of JSfevada and Oregon and the Territories of Idaho^ 
and Arizona have each adopted statutes in regard to the size and tenure of 
milling claims, and these atatntea, so far ;i3 they conflict with the district regu- 
lations, probably supersede them, although the act of the last session of Con- 
gress to legalize the occupation of the mineral lands provides for the issue of 
patents to only the holders of those lode claims which are occupied and im- 
proved according to the local custom or rules of miners in the district where the 
same ia located.* 

Question might arise whelher the statute of the Slate or Territory is to he 
recognized as of any force in determining the right of claimants to patents. The 
congi'essional act mentions only " tlie lociii custom or rules of miners in the dis- 
trict;" and those words certainly do not describe a statute; and yet the statute 
shonld be preferred, because it is uniform, clear, preserved iu unijuesUonable 
records, accessible to all, and of precise jurisdiction ; whereas the local customs 
and rules are vai-ious, and in many districts indefinite, unrecorded, almost inac- 
cessible, and conflicting in their ju lis diction. 

The evils of the system of local customs and rules are well stated in a report 
made to the senate of Nevada on the S3(l February last by the committee on 
mines and mining. The subject under consideration was the adoption of a 
general statute to supersede these local customs and rules. The committee 

" In the establishment of B code of mining laws in this connection there are 
certain self evident principles which should be adopted — . 

" First. Tlie interest in question being coextensive with the area of the State, 
arid intimately blended with every part of it, the laws which seek to regulate it 
should be general in their character, uniform in their application, and universal 
in their dissemination. 

" Second, It being a vital and permanent interest, the laws which govern it 
should have the vitality and stability of legislative enactment, 

" Third. It being an interest pertaining to our own people, but valueless to them 
without foreign aid, the aim of the laws should lie twofold, to give protection 
to our citizens and encouragement to capital." 

Does the present system answer all or any of these requirements ? 

1. As to uniformity : there is now nothing approaching it. There never was 
confusion worse confounded. Wore than two hundred petty districts within the 
limits of a single State, each one witli its selfapproved code; these codes, dif- 
fering not alone each from each other, hut presenting numberless instances of 

•Sections, And beil further enacted. That whenever any person or association of per- 
sons claim a vein or lode of quartz, or other rock in place, bearing g'old, silver, cinnabar, or 
uopper, having previously occnpled and improved tlie same according to tbe local cnstom 
or rules of niiner^t iu tbe district wbere the same is situated, and liavinK expended in actual 
laljor and improvements thereon an amount not less than one thousand dollars, and in re~. 
gard to who?o possession there ia no controversy or opposing claim, it shall or may be lawful 
for such claimimt or association of claimants to file in the ioeal land offi<« a diagram of tbe 
same, so extended laterally or otherwise as to conform lo the local laws, customs, and rules 
of miners, and to enter such tract and to receive a patent therefor, granting such njine, to- 
gether with the right to follow such vein or lode with its dips, angles, and variations, to any 
Jepth, although it may enter the land adjoining, which land adjoining shall be sold subject 
to this condition. 
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contradiction iu theinaelvea. The law of odc po'iiit is not the lnw of another 
five milee distant; and a little further on will be a code which ia the law of 
neither of tlie former, and eo on ad infiniiufn, with the further disturhing fact 
enperadded that the written laws themselves may he overrun hy aome peculiar 
" custom " which can be found nowhere recorded, and the proof of which will vary 
with the Tolunie of interested affidavits which may be brought on either side to 
eetahlish it. 

Again, in one district the work required to he done to hold a claim is nominal ; 
in another, exorhitant ; hi another, abolished ; in another, adjourned from year to 
yeai'. A stranger, seeking to ascertain the law, is surprised to leara that there 
is no satisfactory public record to which he can refer ; no pnhlic officer to whom 
he may apply who is under any bond or obligation to furnish him information 
or guarantee its authenticity. OfteQ in the newer districts he finds there is not the 
Bemhtance of a code, hut a simple resolution adopting the code of some other dis- 
trict, which may be a hundred miles distant. What guarantee has be for invest- 
ment of either capital or labor under such a system I 

Again, under the present loose organization of districts, with their vagueness 
of boundary, it is often impoasihle to determine hy which code of hiws a location 
ia governed. Cases of tliis kind have already arisen in several districts, and are 
Jiahle to do so again in any part of the Stwte; and, under the present system, 
there is no means of guarding against it, except hy an actuiil survey of the 
houcdariea of every district — an incalculable expense. 

2. As to permanency of regulations, even such as they are, there ia now no 
guarantee even of tbat. A miners' meeting adopts a code; it apparently is the 
law. Some time after, on a few days' notice, a corporal's guard assembles, and, 
on simple motion, radically changes the whole systiem hy which claims may be 
held in a district. Before a man may traverse the State, the laws of a district, 
which by examination and study be may have mastered, may he swept away, 
and no longer stand aa the laws which govern the interest he may have acquired; 
and the change has been one which by no reasonable diligence could he be ex- 
pected to have-knowledge of. But if the laws he uniform, and registered upon 
the ftatute hook of the Slate, he will have security in his tenure, and rcasoaahle 
notice of any change therein. 

3, Aa to protection to the miner and encouragement to the capitalist, the 
present system, or lack of ayatem, affords neither. The cause of unceitainty of 
titles to land in our sister State did not, tfarongh fifteen years of her history, 
more paralyze her progress than the uncertainty of mining titles in the outside 
districts now retiirds our development, five years ago a horde of greedy 
prospectors from every part of the Pacific coast swept over our Slate, leaving their 
notices of location on every "dip, spur, and angle," " thick aa leaves in Vallam 
brosa;" and, after a year or two of feverish unrest, swarmed away again to the 
newer fields of Idaho and Montana leaving nothing to mark their passage but 
Iheir faded "notices' m uldeiing on the biilaide, their pitiful burlesque of 
development in the way cf assessment- work, and the threatening terrors uf the 
common-law" doctrine as to vested rights.* This is what the true citizens of 
Nevada, those who, rievei losing ftith in her future, have adhered to her for- 
tunes in sunshine and gloom now reap from the iniinous system of unlegalized 
district laws. They see thousands ot claims in which capital would be eager to 
engage, could satisfactory title he given, now lying neglected, because there ia 
no system of abandonment as yet or bufficient legislative or judicial sanction to 
gain the confidence of business men Such wOl not be satisfied with a " general 
belief," or an " evident tendency of decisions ; " they insist on definite enact- 
ment or positive adjudication. In v^n do our people relocate abandoned mines 
in accordance with the only laws which govern the matter. When snch titles 
are presented to the capitalist his firat iuquiiy is : " What is the authority for so 
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doing? Has yonr legislature authorized \t1 Has your judiciary sanctioned it? 
If not. where is the security for investment V 

As an instance of the manner in which the mining regnlationa are clianged 
and the mining records neglected, the experience of North San Jnau, one of 
the most prosperous and. permanent mining towns, may he given here, 

Tlie Sweetland mining district was organized and a series of regulations 
adopted for it in 1850, when claims were restricted to thirty feet square. In 
1 852 the size was enlarged to eighty by one hundred and eighty feet, and the 
regulations were changed several times in other respects. In 1853 the Sweet- 
land district was subdivided into three smaller districts, of which North San 
Jnau is one. This latter adopted a set of regulations at the time of its organi- 
zation, and adopted the set now in force a year later. A mining recordei' waa 
elected in 1854. but he has been absent from the district for five years, and no 
one has been chosen to fill the place The regulations are treated by many 
persons as if they were no longer in force — at leash, as regards certain points ; 
and in many cases it would he difficult to ascertain whether there is any good 
title to claims under the regulations, 

2.— NEED OF CONGRESSIONAL MINING LAW. 

I would suggest that the act of last session should be so amended that, ia 
the granting of patents, State and ten-iforial statutes in regard to the size, 
possession, working, and abandonment of claims slionld be regarded as of 
higher authority than the " IocfiI custom or rules;" and I venture to recommend 
further that a congressional act should be passed prescribing the manner of 
taking up, recording, working, and abandoning mining claims so long as the 
title remaiua in the United States, so that uniformity shall prevail throughout 
the whole country. Such an act, baaed on the laws and regulations of which 
copies are given on suheequent pages, would, I am confident, give general satis- 
faction to the miners, as securing their equal rights. As it is now, there is 
great diversity. 

The following list shows some of the differences in the size of the claims : 

Arizona, under statute, 600 feet square. 

Oregon, under statute, 300 feet on the lode by 1 50 feet wide. 

Idaho, under statmte, 200 feet on the lode by 100 feet wide. 

Nevada, under statute, 200 feet on the lode by SOO feet wide. 

Nevada county, California, miners' regulations, 100 feet. 

Tuolumne county, California, miners' regulations, 1.^0 feet on the lode and 
150 feet on each side. 

Sierra county, California, miners' regulations, 250 feet on the lode and 250 
feet ou each side. 

Copperopolis district, California, miners' regulations, 150 feet on the lode and 
260 feet on each side of the lode by 300 feet wide. 

In moat districts of Nevada and in many of California a miner may claim for 
each person in his company 200 feet on the lode, but he acquires no esclusive 
right of possession to the adjoining land, except in so far as be may have to 
occupy it ia his mining operations. In Arizona, Oregon, Idaho, and some dis- 
tricts of California and Nevada, the mine may take a considerable tract on the 
sides of the lode. If we compare the size ot the claims simply in relation to 
the length on the lode, we see that, taking the apace allowed to the miner in 
Nevada county, California, iw the unit of measurement, the miner in the State 
of Nevada gets twice as much, in Oregon thrice as much, and in Arizona six 
times as much. There is no good reason why the claims should not be of the 
same size in all these places. The act of Congress provides in section 4 " That 
no location hereafter made ahall exceed two hundred feet in length along the 
vein for each locator, with an aWitioaal claim for discovery to the discoverer 
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of tie lode, with the right to follow sach vein to aii7 depth, with all its dips, 
vaiiations, and nngles, together with a reasonable quantity of surface for tlie 
convenient working of the same as fixed by local rales : And propided J\irther, 
That no person may make more than one location on tbo same lode, and not 
more than three thoueand feet shall bo taken in any one claim by anv associa- 
tion of persona." These proviBinns reduce the length of the claims to be located 
hertafter in Arizona and Oregon to two hundred feet for each person ; but they 
do not antLorize any enlargements of the claim in the districts where the limit 
is less thau the two hundred feet. And yet justice and sound policy require 
that a miner should be pennitted to take up as large a claim in Nevada cownty 
or ill Tuolumne county, California, as in Oregon or Arizona. 

S.— THE CUSTOMARY LIMITATIOX OF SIZE. 

The limitation is, however, more apparent than real. If John Smillt sup- 
poses a lode to he rich, he selects a portion three thousand feet long, puts a 
stake at each end, with a notice, and files with the recorder of the district or 
county, a notice that he and fourteen assuciates have taken up that claim. If 
he imagines that there is some rich gi-ound outside of the three thousand feet, 
betakes another claim of three thousand feet, in the names of fifteen friends 
not mentioned in the first notice. He may have no authority from those persons 
to take claims for them, bat no one objects in such a ease. If John Smith now 
desires to own more than his two hundred feet, he goes- to the men whos^ names 
he Iras put down, and requests them to give him a bill of sale for one hundred 
feet, or one hundred and fifty feet each, and as they owe their claims to him, 
they cannot refuse. Then, instead of being the owner of only two hundred 
feet, he can become, with little tronlde or expense, the owner of three or four 
thousand feet. He can hold as many feet by purchase as he pleases. There is 
no, limitation in any county to the amount of mining claim that can be held by 
one person by purchase; but in Mexico no company can locate more than fimr 
times as much as the claim of a single individual, and there is less opportunity 
for the abuse of which mention has been made. It would be advisable, ia my 
opinion, to amend the act of last session so that no claim for any company shall 
exceed sixteen hundred or two thousand feet in length. Tha Mexican law fixes 
the limitation at two hundred varas, or aboat twenty-two liuudred feet. I 
woald recommend furtlier that, in the proposed change in the length of claims, 
each individual should be entitleu to hold by location not more than five hundred 
feet. The valuable claims are usually found by solitary miners, or by small 
parties of not more than three. When such, or a miner or party, finds ft pUce 
in a rich lode, there is no good reason why he or they should be compelled by 
the law to give most of it away to fi-iends, as is done under tlie present law and 
custom. Three locators get only six hundred feet oat of three tlioar^and, or one- 
flfth. They may request their friends to convey to them one-balf of the remain- 
ing four-fifths, but oftentimes they fear that such request would give offence, and 
if the claim turns out to be valuable, most of the benefit goes to persons who 
have done nothing to discover the mine. It would be better to offer a larger 
reward to the miner, and not compel him to give so much to his friends. Two 
handred feet is not enough on orilinary lodes fijr a mining enterprise; the pay- 
streak of rock may ran down obliquely lengtliwise in the vein, and the miner 
wants to know that be can follow it for a considerable distance in his claim. If 
two miners should find a rich place in aquartz lode, and coald ti-ace it for eight 
hundred feet along the lode, and were satisfied that the mine woald prove prefit- 
able from the start, and were doubtful whether any part of the lode beyond the 
eight handred feet woald pay, it is evident that they would mther own the eight 
hundred feet by location than he compelled to give half of it to other persons. 
The knowledge that location could acquire more than two hundred feet by loca- 
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"tion would encourage prospecting. If, on tbe otter Land, the lode contained 
only a moderate quantity of valuable ore, and could not be made to pfij' until 
after an itiveetment of more capital than tbe two had at their command, then 
they could make up the origin^il company of eijcht persons, with one hnndrcd 
feet to each ; or they could take up the claim in their two namea, and each could 
sell or give away portions of his sliare to ftiends who would furnish money. By 
increasing the amount ttiat each individual can hold by location, the miner has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. If the mine will pay fi-om the start, the 
profit goes to the man who deserves it ; if the mine requires outside capital for 
its' development, the miner can obtain it as readily as at present. The Spanish 
law which was framed in 1783, after an experience of two hundred and fifty 
years, and is now in force throughout Spanish America, allows each locator to 
hold two hundred varas, or five hundred and fifty feet. The (]uartz regulations 
of California were most of them framed about 1852 and 1853, with no experi- 
ence, and under the influence of persons familiar only with the small claims cus- 
tomary in the placers. It is true that many of the regulations have been re- 
enacted at later dales, but the old influences have not been broken Mp. Tliere 
is now a dispoailion to find fault with the California regulations, and to prefer 
tbe provisions of the Mexican law, as to the size of claims. 

4.— PEOPOSED WIDTH OF CLAIMS. 

A claim should cover not only the lode but a certain ai«a on hotli sides. The 
act of Congi-eas allows a reasonable quantity of surface for the convenient work- 
ing of the same, as fixed by " local ru)es." Here again tlie " local rnles" alone 
are recognized. What is a " reasonable" quantity of surface ? In Arizona it is 
three hundred feet on each side of tbe middle of the lode ; in Oregon it ia twenty- 
five feet on each side of the lode ; in Idaho it is a tract one hundred feet wide ; 
in Tuohimne county, California, it is one hundred and fifty feet on each side of 
the lode ; in Sierra county, California, it ia two hundred and fifly feet wide on 
each side ; in the Coppei-opolis district it is three hundred feet wide ; in the State 
of Nevada, Nevada county, Ualifornia, and in many other counties of California, 
it ie all the land that is actually occupied by the works of the company or miner, 
and no more. Under the euKtoms in those districts in which the miner obtained 
no fixed quantity of surface, he never laid claim to any portion outside of his 
lode, except as he occupied it for his tunnel, abaft, mill, dwelling, ditch, dump, 
reservoir for tailings, or something of the sort ; if he had all his worka at one end 
of his claim, lie had no title to any of the surface of the other end ; any other 
miner might then take up another lode within ten feet of his and woik it. The 
law of Mesifo, the etatutes of Arizona, Oregon and Idaho, and the regnlationa 
of Tuolumne and Sierra counties, authorize the miner to occupy a specific amount 
of surface, and all the minerals within that area belong to him, whether he 
has discovered all the lodes within it or not. It often happens that large veins 
have branches or spurs, which at the surface appear as if they were parallel 
veins, and when the main vein ia opemd and found to be rich, outsiders, if not 
forbidden hy the laws or regulations, make a custom of claiming the spurs and 
branches, in the hope that they may prove to he! independent lodes, or in the 
expectation of making money out of them before the connection can be proved, 
or for the purpose of compelling the owner of the main lode to liuy them out, 
and thus save the expense of litigation. Such claims upon spurs, and the liti- 
gation- resulting fmm them, have bi^efl among the most important facts in the his- 
tory of Virginia City, and they have been common in many of the quartz districts 
of California Tliey are among the greatest evils that beset lode raining in cer- 
tain couatiea. It was mainly to prevent this kind of fraud, for it is scarcely 
Soasible to give any other name to it as generally practiced, that the law of 
[exico authorized the Miner to hold a tra«t fivo hundred and fifty feet wide at 
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riglit angles to tho course of the lode, and tlina he couid cover any ground wLidi 
he fonnd interlopers might w:<ut to claim. The purpose was not so much to give 
him room for working, as to secure hie title and protect Lim ft-om iiiigation and 
troublesome neighbors. Under every set of regulations, euatfims, or local rules, 
and under every code of mining law, the owner of tho main vein under the first 
location owns all the spurs; but he may not be able to prore for years tliat it is 
a spur. This was the case in several important suits iu Virginia Oily, where the 
spur was not tiaced to its union with the main vein until the miners had gone 
down five hundred f,.'et, and they did not reach that depth till afrer years of 
working, 'Ihere may be, and no doubt are, eases in which two valuable and 
independent lodes ai-e found witliiu two hundred feet of each other ; and in such 
instances it would perhaps be injurious to the mining ioterest to let the first 
claimant have both lodes, but such cases would be very nire. As a matter of 
fact there is no complaint among miners of any evil caused by giving a claim to 
a fixed area of sui'face, whereas there is great coirip aint about the license of 
taking claims on spurs within a few feet of tlie main lode. The latter evil is 
common; the former is almost unknown ; the general sentiment among the miners 
favors the reoogniDion of a surface claim at least two hundied feet wide across 
the lode. 

5,— WOEK EEQUIRED TO HOLI) CLAIMS. 
One of the greatest evils that besets lode mining at present is that a vast 
number of claims are held without being worked, and without any expectation 
on the part of the claimants of working them. Most claims are taken up merely 
as a matter of speculation, and not for the purpose of mining ; and many of the 
claimants are persons who have never done any regular woj'k at quartz mining. 
When a lith vein is found, a multitude of persons rush to the place, and ea»3i 
one gets a claim, if possible, in every vein in the district. He puts down the 
names of enough associates to make up a claim a thousand or two thousand feet 
long, and thus all the lodes of the district are soon appropriated. Two or three 
of the associates may be present with him or perhaps not one of them has ever 
been near the place. He has taken his claims and he now waits for others to 
develop the dL-tiict and prove tliat tbey are valuable. If by the opening of the 
adjacent mines, his claims are proved to be rich, he sells out at a handsome 
profit; if not, he lias lost little. Then if a miner goes into one of the quartz 
mining districts and wishes to prospect a vein ihoroughly, he will find thai most 
of these lodes which he would prifer to work are held as claims, though no 
substantial work has been done in them. He cannot afford to buy, because he 
might have to buy dozens before finding one that would yield anything before 
being examined ; and he cannot afford to prospect before buying, because any 
discovery that he might make would enhance tho price, and be to the profit of 
the claimant. The system that recognizes the validity of unworked claims is a 
gi'eat check to mining industry and to the development of mineral wealth. The 
individuals who profit by it are usually of a class who thrive at the expense of 
the industrious and enterprising. The miner desiring to get a claim with the 
intention of working it has everything to lose and nothing to gain by the sys- 
tem. It is true thiit the local i-cgulations require the claim-holder to do a cer- 
tain amount of work every year to secure his title, but this requirement is in 
most districts a mere form," and it is evaded by shamf work, or the i-equire- 

"Tho San Francisco Mining an3 Seiendfic Press, a recognized authority aaioni; inmers 
saja in its issue of the ]4lh of July, 1860: 

" With regard to the performance of lahor to perfect a tille, every miner knows that the 
rule, aa at present establiahed, is a mere farce." 

tGoveruor McCorniick of Arizona, iu hia message delivered to Ihe tettitorial Iceislaturo on 
the 8th of October, lS6ti, aajsi 
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ment is a nullity because no pvofision is made for ascertaining whether the 
work lias been done, and the title is held to be good until, when some advevee 
ctdira IS made, the first claim is pronounced invalid by a court, after a trial 
in which the result does not necessarily go with justice. The presumption is, 
always with the first claimant in such cases. A considerable portion of the 
community being interested in similar sham claims, it is difficult to get a jury 
to give a verdict against them, even if the testimony were against them ; but the 
law is so framed that usually if one witness svvears that a certain amount of 
work has been done to bold a claim, the adverse party cannut disprove it. Now 
let us see what amount of work is necessary to hold a lode claim in various dis- 
tricts. 

In tlie course of the year 1S66, eighty miles of quartz claims were taken up 
in Nevada county, and most of these claims are held to-day by a good title 
under the mining regulations, though not five miles of tlte eighty to-day ai-e 
worked, and the owners of the remaining seventy -five have no intention of work- 
ing their claims soon. 

The Nevada Transcript, (Nevada county, California,) in a number published 
in October, 1866, said : 

" It is safe to estimate the mining locations of the past two years in this 
county, including water privileges, gravel and q^aartz claims, at about 373 miles. 
The locations of the present year amount to over 177 miles. Of these fully 
one-half are quartz claims. This eetimiitawill suffice to show the great imiort- 
ance to which quartz raining has grown within a veiy short period. Veiy ftvf 
of the many ledges located have yet become yielding mines, and alarge number 
are now unworked, the owners, having done work enough to hold them, are 
waiting for more enterprising men to develop the neighboriiig claims." 

Under the statute of Nevada a claim may be held for one year by the excava- 
tion of fifty cubic feet of rock for eacli two hundi*d feet, or by the payment of 
two cents per foot. 

Under the statute of Oregon a claim may be held for a year by work to the 
amount of" fifty dollars for each three hundred feet, or for the share of each 
original locator. 

in Iditho, under the territorial statnte, work to the amount of one hundred 
dolhirs for the claim of each original locator gives a perpetual title. 

According to the teriitorial statute of Arizona the claimant or claimants must 
sink a shaft thirty feet deep, or cut a tunnel fifty feet long, within the first ten 
days, to establish a claim, which may then be held for two years without further 
work by fifing an annual affidavit of intention to work the claim; and after 
two years tlie claim, no matter bow many feet it contains, may be held by thirty 
days' wurk annually. 

Under the local regulations of the Virginia district, three days' labor would 
secure the title to two hundred feet for one moulb, or work to the amount of 
forty dollars for six months. 

The local regulations for Keese River district do not provide for any forfeiture 
for lack of work. 

The local regulations of Nevada county, California, require twenty days' work 
or labor to the amount of one hundred dollars to secure a claim for one year. 

" It is also important tliat, excepting in distiitts wliero active hostility on tlie part of tlie 
Indiana absolutely prevents, the actual oecupatiun and improvaiuent of claims stiail be made 
requisite to their puHsession, unloss pre-empted undor the cnugressional law. The lat^k of 
such a lequirement hitherto has seriuualj retarded the development of onr mineral resources 
and the eenernl prosperity of the Teiritory, and proved discouraging to new comers, especi- 
ally in the counties on the Colorado river, where hundreds of lodes, taken up in jeai'S past by 
Earties now absent from tiie Territory, are unworked ; aud yet, under the eiistiiig law, no One 
as a right to lay claim tJ3 thein, belie over so able or anxious to open them." 
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Iq the Oopperopolia distiiut soven daye' work holdfl a company's claim for 
a year. 

Under the local regulations of Tuolamue county, Califorain, oae day's work 
will hiild a claim for a moutii, or labor to the value of one hundred dollars will 
hold it for eix montlifi. 

6.— PROPOSED CHANGE AS TO WORK EEQUIKED. 

There is no uniformity here, nor is the same amount of labor required by any 
two codes. Diversity implies injustice to individuals and injnry to the State. 
If it wei-e wise to give a perpetual title iu Idaho, after labor to the value of one 
hundred dollars had been done, it cannot be wise to reqoire labor worth fifty 
dollars anunally in Oregon, or one hundred dollars in Nevada connty, California. 
Al! the statutes and regulations require some work, except the State of Nevada, 
■which enables the claimant by paying two cents per lineal foot annnally, to hold 
his claim foi-ever. TUe two cents are to go into the State treasury, and the com 
mutation, if maintained, will have a very prejudicial effect on the mining interest. 
It will enable men to hold claims without working them, and that is precisely the 
result which the laws should prevent. One of the evils with which lode mining 
has now to contend is that the miners who are willing and anxious to work lodes 
lying idle on pnhlic land cannot get possession of them. The law should be 
strict against those who hold claims without workiug them. Every presumption 
should he against titles that are not fouhded on continued occupation and work. 
The stattttes should be so framed that the miner who desires to work, and who 
does work in good faith, shall have eveiy advantage over the drone who takes 
claims and tries to hold them until tlieir great value is proved by others, so 
that he can sell them out, after having incurred little expense or risk. 

In Mexico it is expected that the miner will keep at least four men employed 
continually at his mine, and if he omits to have so many as four for a period of 
four months, except in time of war, famine, or pestilence, he forfeits bis title. 
Tiie constant labor uf one, two, or three men, or the employment of a dozen, 
during the year, is not enongli. The Mexican law, however, is too strict on 
this point for the present wants of the American mining districts. Wages are 
so high that many companies, whicli really intend to open the mines, and are at 
work in good faith with one or two men, would abandon their claiins rather 
than undertake to pay four men continuously. Nevertheless, severe as Mexi- 
can law is on individnals, it is admirably fitted to develop the mining intewst. 
'I'lie Spanish maxira is tiiat the man who does the moatj work in the mine 
has the most right to it. 

7.— LAW NEEDED EOR CENTURIES OF MINING. 

It is evident to all who have made themselves familiar with the history of 
mining in other countries, and who have examined the mineral leaources of the 
Pac'fic States, that our gold and silver mining industry will last for centuries, 
and will grow to be fiir more important and to employ many more laborers than 
at present. It is evident, too, after the consideration of the various statutes and 
local regulations that some further legislation is necessary to protect and foster 
the development of this great indnstry. If further legislation be necessary, 
wisdom suggests that action should not be postponed for a time. The mining 
industry is too important to the interests of individuals and to the wealth and 
growth of the State to be neglected. It is now, while the business is still in its 
infancy, that the proper principles should be laid down, so as to secure the miner 
in the safe enjoyraiot of the treasures which he brings to light. The land on 
which the mining industiy is based belongs to the Union, and Congress has 
the exclusive jurisdiction over the tenure of claims until the time when they 
become private property 
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T!iQ act of the last session ii9 an excellent foiiutiation on whidi to bnild up 
gradually a code suited to our wanta, and tbe local miuing l-egulatioos suggest 
many important provisions. The interests involved, both public and private, 
are so gi-eat that much caution is necessary ; and yet t!ie necessity of some \\m- 
form and comprehensive system is undeniable. It is better to legislate too little 
than too much, and the first statutes should be confined to a few general and 
fundamental principles, to which additions can be made as experience is gained 
and the wants of the miners are better understood. The main purpose of legis- 
lation, in milling, should be to protect the working miner, and encourage hiai in 
the development of the mineral resources of the country. His interest in this 
matter :a intimately associated with the prosperity of the nation. 

H,-CONGBESS ALONE CAN ESTABLISH UNIPOnMITY. 

Congress alone csm establish uniform rules, applicable equally to all the 
mining districts. Experience has shown that if the matter be left to the several 
States and Territories in which the mineral deposits are found, each will have 
its owu system. Local, personal, and immediate interests have far mere influ- 
ence in local legislatures than ia Congress ; which last, from tbe manner in 
which it is constituted, must pay more regard to general, permanent, and public 
interests. It is therefore in every respect to be desired that Congress should 
exercise its power and fix by a comprehensive act the terms upon which claims 
to mines on the public land may be held. A wise and generous basis for such 
legieliition was laid by the act of last session. The equity of the miner's title 
was acknowledged ; the courts were directed to protect him in his possession ; 
and the validity of the local rules was for the time recogniaed. The subject was 
too extensive to dispose of it all at onee. It is better to do the work slowly 
than to do it ill. Step by step we shall advance to have a superior law, worthy 
of the superior energy, intelligence, and industry of our miuers, and the superior 
richness and extent of our mineral deposits. ' 

The following are the miners' reguktions in some of the principal mining 
districts : 

9.— MINERS' HEGULATI0N3. 

Article 1. Thejurisdictionof the following laws shall extend over all ijuartz 
mines and quartz mining properly within the county of Nevada. 

Art. 3. Each prospector of a quartz claim shall hereafter be entitled to one 
hundred fi.-et on a quartz ledge or vein, and the discovei-er shall be allowed one 
hundred feet additional. Each claim shall include all the dips, angles, and va 

AiiT. 3. On the discovery of a vein of quartz, three days shall be allowed to 
mark and stake off the same in such manner, by name of the owner and number 
of the claim, or otherwise, as shall properly and fully identify such claims. 
Pai'ties havuig claims may cause a map or plan to be made and a copy filed with 
the rocorder, if deemed requisite t-o more particularly fix the locality. 

Akt. 4. Work to the extent of one hundred doHara iu value, or twenty days' 
faithful labor, shall be performed by each company liolding claims, within thirty 
days of tlie date of recording the same, aa provided tor in article sixth of these 
laws ; and tlie duly authorized ropreseutative of a company making oath that 
such money has been expended, or that auch labor has been performed, shall be 
entitled to a certificate from a county recorder or deputy, guaranteeing undis- 
puted possession of said claim for the term of one year ; and a like sum of 
money or amount of labor expended or performed within twenty days of each 
succeeding year, duly acknowledged as herein named, shall entitle the claimant 
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or company, from year to year, to further certificates of undisputed proprietoraLip 
and possession ; and a eompauy having a miU contracted for in good faith, to 
the amount of five thousand dollars, for the working of its claim or claims, the 
proper representatives of the company making oath of the same, shall he entitled 
to receive from said county recorder a title-deed to said claim or ckims, guaran- 
teeing to the claimHut or company, their successors and assigns,. undisputed pos- 
session and proprietorship forevsr under these laws; provided that nothing 
in tills article shall at any time be inconsistent with the laws of the United States. 

Art. 5. Whenever the requisite amount of money or labor has not been ex- 
pended within thirty days fiom the adoption of these laws, the claim or claims 
thus neglected shall he considered abandoned and subject to he relocated by 
any other party or parties. 

Art, 6. Any person a citizen of the United States, or any person having taken 
the necessary steps to become a citizen of the United States, shall be entitled to 
hi)!d one quarta claim as provided for in article first, and as many more as may 
he purchased in good faith for a valuable consideration, for which certificates of 
proprietorship shall be issued by the county recoi-der. 

Art., 7. The i-egularly elected county recorder of Nevada county shall serve 
as recorder of this county in quartz claims, authenticating his acta by the county 
seal. He shall appoint as his deputy such person for Grass valley as may he 
elected by the district of Grass valley, and he shall pass his records to his 
successor. 

Art, 8. The fees of Ihe recorder and deputy shall be the same as the statute 
fees for recording per folio. 

Art. 9. No title to a claim herearter taken up or purchased shall be valid 
unless recorded in the books of the aforesaid county recorder or d<iputy within 
ten days of its location or purchase. 

Adopted December 20, 1853. and still in force. 

10.— QUARTZ EEGULATIONS OF SIEKEA COUNTY. CALIFOKiSIA. 

Article 1, A claim on any quartz ledge in thia county may have a length 
of two hundred feet along the same, and a width of two hundred and fifty feet 
at right angles with the ledge, on each side of the same, to include all quartz 
found within the above-mentioned limits. 

Art. 2. Any person discovering a gold-bearing ledge, not previously located, 
shall be entitled to two claims, being one claim for discovery. 

Art. 3. No person but a discovei-er shall be entitled to hold more than one 
claim by location, in a company. 

Art. 4. No one but an American citizen, ov a foreigner who has and exhibits 
his foreign miner's tax receipt, shall he allowed to hold a claim by location on 
any quartz ledge in this county. 

AR'I". 5. It shall be necessary for claimants to post a notice on some conspicu- 
ous place on the claims located, setting forth the number of feet claimed, and 
from what point, upon wiiich the real names of the locators shall appear in full. 
Said notice shall hold good for ten days, at the expiration of which time a copy 
of [vaid notice shall be placed upon the records of this county. The notice and 
record as above shall hold said claims, without further improvements, from and 
after the first day of November until the first day of May following, if recorded 
after said first day of November. But upon all claims located between the first 
day of Jlay and the first day of November following, labor to the amount of 
eight dollars per claim shall he expended toward the prospecting or developing 
the hame in each thirty days after such location. 

ART.fi To hold quartz claims for the first twelve months after location, it 
shall be required of each claimant to expend at least one hundred dollars upon 
each claim of two hundred feet in such improvements as may be required in the 
development of the same. 
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Art. 7, Quaita claims, which have huen duly located in accordance with the 
foregoing nilea aiid rej^ulations, person? are entitled to hold withoat limit as to 
numlier, by afterwards conforming to the requirementa eet' forth iu these by- 

Art. 8. All quartz claims in this county heretofore located, upon which no 
permaiient improvements have been made, will he declared forfeited within 
thirty days after the publication of these by-laws, unless the notice of location 
is renewed and recorded, if not already upon the records of the county, and 
labor expended upon the same in accordance with the foregoing regulations for 
holding quartz claims. 

11.— QUARTZ REGULATIONS OF TUOLUMNE COUKTY, CALIFORNIA. 

The following are the quartz regulations of Tnolumne county : 

Article 1. The jurisdiction of the following laws shall extend over and 
govern all cpiartz mining property within Tuolumne county: 

Aet 2 E.ich proprietor or locator of a quartz claim shall he entitled to 
one hundred and fifty (150) feet in length of the vein, including all its dips and 
angles; also one hundred and fifty (150) feet on each aide of said vein, together 
with the right of way on eiiher side of s^d vein, to run tunnels and drifte any 
distance that may be necessary in order to work said vein ; provided that the 
right to one hundred and fifty (150) feet herein granted on each side of the vein 
shall uiit bu deemed to conflict with or detract from the right of any subsequent 
locator who may discover a vein outside of said one hundred and fifty ( 160) 
feet, to follow Ajs vein through said ground. 

Art. 3. The original dicoverer of a vein shall be entitled to hold three hun- 
dred (300) feet in lengih on said vein, by virtue of discovery. 

Art. 4. No man shall, by virtue of pre-emption, be entitled to hold more 
than one cl im on the same vein, except as provided in article third. 

Ar'I'. 5. All quartz claims hereafter taken up or located shall be plainly 
markfd hy notices posted, containing the claimants' names and the number of 
feet claimed. 

Art. 6. The parties locating a quartz claim shall put at least one full day's 
work on said veiii in every thii ty days, in order to hold the same, A day's work 
shall be eight hours' labor; provided, however, that the sum of one hundred 
dollars (SLOO) expended on said claim sliall hold the aame for six months from 
the date of its expenditure. 

Aht. 7. Any individual, company, or companies erecting machinery for 
working quartz shall, by virtue of Kaid machinery, hold the vein or veins be- 
longing to said individual, company, or companies. 

Art. 8. These laws shall be in full force and effect from and after the first 
day of :5eptember, A. D. 1858. 

IH.— QUAETZ REGULATIONS OF SACRAMENTO COUNTY. 

Article 1. The jurisdiction of the following laws shall extend over all quartz 
mines and quartz mining property within the county of Sacramento. 

Art. a. Each proprietor of a quartz claim shall hereafter bi^ entitled to two 
hundred feet of a quartz ledge or vein, and the discoverer shall be allowed two 
hundred feet additional. Each claim shall include all the dips, angles, and 
variations of the vein. 

Art. 3. On the discovery of a vein of quartz, three days shall be allowed to 
mark and stake off the same, in such manner, by name of the owner, a>id num- 
ber of the claim, or otherwise, as shall properly and fully identify such claims. 
Parties having claims may have a map or plan made and a copy filed with 
the recorder, if deemed requisite to 'more particulaiiy fix the locality. 
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Art. 4. Work to the extent of sixty doUaj-? in valneor twenty days' faithfdl 
labor aliall lie pertbrmed by each company holding claims, within thirty daya 
from the date of recording the same, as provided in article six of these lawa, and 
the duly authorized representative of a company making oath tliat such money 
has been expended, or that such labor has been performed, shall be entitled to 
a certificate from recorder guaranteeing undisputed possession of such claims 
for the term of one year ; and a like sum of money or amount of labor ex- 
pended 'or performed within twenty days of each succeeding year, duly acknowl- 
edged as hirein named, shall entille the claimants or company, from year to year, 
to certificates of undisputed proprietorship and possession; and a company hav- 
ing a mill contracted for in good faith to the amount of five thousand dollars for 
the working of its claim or claims, the proper representative of the company 
making oath of the same, shall be entitled to receive from said county recorder 
a title-deed of said claim or claims, guaranteeing to the claimants or company, 
their successors or assigns, undisputed possession and proprietorship forever 
under these laws ; provided that nothing in this article shall be at any time 
inconsistent with the Itwa of the United States. 

Art. 5. "W henever the lequisite amount of money or labor, as provided for in 
article four, ha? not been expended within sixty days from the adoption of these 
laws, the claim or claims thus neglected shall be considered abandoned, and 
subject to be locaied by any other paity or parties, 

Akt. 6. Anj person a citizen of the United States, or any person having 
taken the necessary steps to become a citizen of the United States, shall be 
entitled to hold one quartz claim as provided for in article second, and as many 
more as may be purchased in good faith for a valuable consideration, for which 
a certificate of propnetorship shall bt issued by the recorder. 

Art. 7. The discoverer ot a new ledge or vein of quartz shall be entitled to 
two hundred feet for his diBCOverj and one claim additional, even though he is 
already in the poiseiMon of another claim taken up by himself, and the same 
benefit may be claimed for each and every discovery, although many discoveries 
may be made by one peison • 

(The above legulationS weie adopted by a meeting of the quartz miners of 
Sacramento county held at Ashland January 22, ISST, and are still in force. 
There are, however, very fLW quartz claims of any value in thc'county.) 

la.— PLACER REGULATIONS OP COLUMBIA DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA. 

The following regulations for the placer mining district of Columbia, Tuolumne 
county, (California, are considei-ed to be as good as any in the State ; 

Akticlb 1. The Columbia mining district shall hereafter be considered to 
contain all the teiritory embraced within the following bounds : Beginning at 
the site of M'Kenny's old store, on Springfield fiat, and running in a direct line 
to a spring on a guJcU known as Spring gulch — said gulch running in a south 
ern direction from Santiago Hill. Thence, in a direct line from said spring, to 
the angle of the road leading from Saw-mill flat to Kelly's ranch, near Wood's 
creek. Thence, running along the ridge on the west of Wood's creek, to the 
southern bounds of Yankee Hill district. Thence, following the ridge, to the 
high flume between Columbia and Yankee Hill. Thence, following the New 
Water Company's ditch, to Summit pass. Thence, in a direct line to the head of 
Experimental gulch — including said gulch. Thence, following the upland, to a 
point opposite Pine Log crossing. Thence, following the upland, to the head of 
Box gulch, and including said gulch. Thence, following the upland around, the 
head of Dead Man's gulch, to the site of the Lawnadale saw-mill, Tlience in 
a direct line to the place of beginning. 

Art. 2. A full claim for mining purpoaea, on the flats or hills in this district, 
shall consist of an area equal to that of one hundred feet square. A full claim 
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on ravines shall consist of one hnndrcd feet running on the ravine, and of a 
width at the discretion of the claimant, provided it does not exceed one hundred 

Art. 3. Ko person or persons shall be allowed to hold more than one full 
claim, within the hounds of this district, by location ; nor shall it consist of more 
than two parcels of ground, the eurji of the area of which shall not exceed one 
full chiim ; provided nothing in this article shall be so construed as to prevent 
miners from associating in companies to carry on mining operations, such cora- 
pauies holding no more than one claim to each member. 

Art. 4. A claim may he held for five days after water can he procured at 
the usual rates, by distinctly marking its bounds by ditches, or by the erection 
of good and sufficient stakes at each corner, with a notice at each end of the 
claim, followed by the names of the claimants, and by recording the same ac- 
cording to the provisions of article 10. 

Art. 5. When a party has already commenced operations upon a claim, and 
is obliged to discontinue for want of water, or by sickness or unavoidable acci- 
dent, the presence upon the ground of the torn and sluices, or snch machines as 
are employed in working the claim, shall be considered as sufficient evidence 
that the ground is not abandoned, and shall serve instead of other notice; the 
hounds of the claim still being defined, except so far as the maika may have 
been obliterated by the work which has been done, or by other causes. 

Art. t). Claims shall be forfeited when parties holding them have neglected 
to fulfil the requirements of the preceding articles, or have neglected working 
them far five days after water can be procnred at the usual rates, unless pre- 
vented by sicku^s or unavoidable accident, or unless the miners have provided 
hy law to the contrary. 

Art. 7. Earth thrown up for the purpose of washing shall not be held dis- 
tinct from the claim from which it was taken, but shall constittite part and par- 
cel of such claim. 

Art. 8. Water flowing naturally through gold-bearing ravines, shall not he 
diverted from its natural course without the consent of parties working on such 
ravines; and when so diverted, it shall he held subject to a requisition of the 
party interested. 

Art. 9. No Asiatics shall be allowed to mine in this district, 

Art.10. Any or all claims, now located, or that may be localedand worked, 
can he laid over at any time, fur any length of time not to exceed six months, 
by the person or persons holding the same appearing before the recorder of tlie 
district, wilh two or more disinterested miners, who shall certify over their own 
signatures that the said claim or claims canno1i.be worked to advantage, and by 
having the same recorded according to the laws of the district, and by paying a 
fee of one dollar; provided each claimant shall sign tbe record in person or by a 
legal representative, stating at the same time that sai'd claim is held by location 
or hy purchase. 

Art. 11. There shall he a recorder elected, who shall hold the office for one 
year from the date of hi? election, or until his successor be elected, whose duty 
it shall he to keep a record of all minei's' meetings held in the disti ict ; to record 
all claims, when requested by ihe chiimants, in a book to be kept for that piir- 
pose, according to article TO ; and to call miners' meetings, by posting notices 
throughout the district, when fifteen or more miners of the district shall present 
him with a petition stating the object of the meeting, and paying for printing 
notices; provided that, in the absence of the recorder, tbe above-named number 
of miners shall not he disqualified to call a meeting, at the place specified in ar- 
ticle 16. He shall at all proper times keep his record book open lor inspec- 

Art. 13. No cimpaoy or companies of miners, who may occupy the natural 
channel through any gulch or ravine for a tail-race or flume, shall have the ex- 
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elusive right of sueli clmnuel, to tJie exclusion of any company of minera who 
may wish to run their tailings into the same. 

Art. 13. Any party or pHrties locating claims in gulches or ravines where 
such flumes or tail-races exist, shall first confer with the party or parties owning 
said tail-races or flumes, for the use of the same on snch conditiina as they may 
agree npon j and in cnse of a disagreeinent, each party sliall choose two disinter- 
ested miners, and the four shall choose a fifth, who may determine the matter or 
matters in dispute. 

Ar'['. 14. Any company or companies of miners shall have the right to run 
their water and tailings across the claim or claims below them, if it can be done 
■without injury to the lower claims. 

Art. 15. The limits of this district shall not be changed without the con- 
sent of a regularly called mass meeting of the miners of the district. 

Art. 16. No miners' meetings held outside of Columbia, for the purpose of 
.making laws to govern any portion of the district, 9r to amend these laws in any 
manner, shall be considered as legal. 

Art. 17. All mining laws of tliis district, made previous to the foregoing, 
are hereby repealed. 

13.~rLACER REGULATIONS OF NORTH SAN JUAN DISTRICT. 

Article 1. The boundaries of the district of San Juan shall be as follows ; 
On iLe east the public road leading to Ifess's crossing; on the Situth the road 
leading from the village of San Juan to Kenlz'a tavern, and the ravine ext«nding 
thence to Hatfield's crossing on the Middle Yuba ; and on thg west and north 
the Middle Yuba 

Art. 2. The dimensions of a mining claim in this district shall not exceed 
one hundred and eighty feet in length by eighty feet in breadth. 

Art. 3. No person shall be entitled to more than one claim by location, but 
the right to hold by legal purchase shall be unlimited. 

Art. 4. To indicate possession of any claim or claims il shall be the dnty of 
the owner or owners thereof, if not habitually at work thereon, to post on some 
conspicuous part of such claim or claims a notice stating the boundaries and di- 
mensions thereof, and his or their intention thereon ; and also to designate the 
prominent lines or corners thereof by suitable stakes or blazes. But in a claim 
or set of claims whereon work is being i-cgularly performed, the presence of the 
owners thereof, or their representatives, shall be deemed a sufficient excuse for 
the absence of the notice hereinbefore specified. 

Art, 5. It shall be the duty of the owners of all that class of claims specified 
in the first clause of article 1 (i. e., those wherein work is not being regularly 
perioi-med) to renew their notices once in every thirty days, except in the ab- 
sence of water from the diggings, when it shall not be necessary. 

Art. 6. If a person or persons in prospecting any claim or set of claims shall 
have expended thoi con the sum of five hundred dollars in money or labor, {labor 
to he estimated ut the rate of wages current at the lime,) his or their right to 
Buch claim or claims shall be secure for the period of two years from the time 
such expenses were incurred ; but after the expeoditure of the said two years 
said rights shall be subject to the restrictions specified in articles 4 and 5 of these 
laws. 

Art, 7. It shall be the duty of a recorder to be elected annually by the mi- 
ners of the district ; to make a record on application of the owners of the boun- 
daries and dimensions of each and every claim or set of claims in the district, 
for which he shall be entitled to a fee of fifty cents for each record. On the 
sale or transfer of any claim in tliifl district it shall be the duty of the purchaser 
to have such sale or transfer recorded. 

Art. 8. It shall be the duty of all owners of claims that have been located or 
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piirchaaed previous to the date of this meeting to hiive such claim recorded on 
or before the first day of December, A. D. 1854, and all clairaa located or pur- 
chased after the date of this meeting shall be recorded witliin one week from the 
time of said location or purchase. 

The above regulations were adopted on the 5th November, 1854. North San 
Juan is the largest hydraulic mining district in California. 

14.— PLACER REGULATIONS OF PILOT HILL, 

The following are the regulations of the placer district of Pilot Hill, Calaveras 
roiinty, California: 

Section I. Each tunnelling and shafting claim shall consist of one hundred 
feet in width to the man, and ninning through the hill on a parallel line with the 
commencement of the tuoael. 

Sec. 3. That each company holding tunnel or shafting claims, in order to 
hold the same, shaJI be required to perform work to the amount of twenty-five 
dollars each week for a period not to exceed twelve months. 

Skc. 3. That each gulch claim shall consist of one hundred and fifty feet 
in length by fifty in width lo each man. 

Sec 4. That each surface claim shall consist of two hundred feet in length 
hy one hundred feet in width to the man. 

Skc. 5. That each gulch aud surface claim shall he worked within three 
days after the date of location, if water can be obtained. 

Src. 6. That each tnuneliing, shafting, gulch, and surface claim shall be 
marked ofF by stakes, or other marks, so that the boundaries of each claim caa 
be distinctly traced. 

(Pilot Hill and Kanaka Camp are not important districts, but their regulations 
are pecuhar in some respects, and are therefore given here.) 

15— KEGULATIONS OF NEW KANAKA CAMP. 
The following are the regulations of New Kanaka Camp, in Tuolumne county • 
Article 1. [This article describes the boundaries of the district.] 
Art. 2. Creek claims shall he two hundred feet in length, and from bank to- 
hank. 

Art. 3. Gulcb or ravine claims shall be two hundred feet in length and fifty 

Art. 4. All claims on bars or flats shall be two feet in length and fifty feet 

Art. 5. It shall be required that all claims be worked one full day in three,, 
when permanent water can be had, except in cases of sickness or legal cause. 

Art. 6. All miners are entitled to one claim by pre-emption and one by 
purchase; provided such claims purchased shall be, on investigation, found to- 
have been obtained in a legal or honafide manner. 

Art. 7. Chinamen shall not be allowed to own claims in this district, either 
by purchase or pre emption. 

Art. 8. All persons who find it necessary to cut a tail-race to their ckftus 
shall have the privDege of cutting through any ground below them, owned by- 
other parties, provided it will not result to the injury of such parties. 

Art. 9. It shall be required of all persons owning claims in this district to. 
designate the boundaries of siiid claims by dicing a trench around the same. 

Art. 10. All disputes arising in regard to_ miuing shall be left to arbitratioo,. 
each party to choose one man, and, in case of disagreement, they to choose an 
umpire. 

Akt. 11. Arbitrators in all caaea, for services, shall be paid for all time con- 
sumed at the rate of three dollars per day. 
H. Ex. Doc. 29—16 
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Art. 12. All claims may be laid over, by Laying the same recorded, from the 
time ditch-water fails until it can be obtained again. , , ^ 

Art. 13. A recorder shall be choaen. whose duly shall he to keep a book ot 
records, with the number of each claim jecorded, from one to an iinlmnced 
numbir. It =^ball also be the duty of said recorder to go on to each and every 
claim recorded and post at either end of each claim a piece of tm, with the 
number stamped thereon, corresponding with the number on tlie book of record. 

16.-REGULATIOK8 OF THE COPPEEOPOLIS (COPPER) DISTRICT. 

AiiTiCLE 1. This dis'trict shall be known as Lhe Copper Canon district 
Art. a. The boundaries of this district shall bo as follows, viz : Bounded on 
the north by the Angels' trail, tast by Empire district, south bytheOUyrne 
Ferry district, and west by Black Oak, lour Spring Bun, and Four Spring 
district. , 1 . ^ .-\ f 

Art 3. A miner shall be entitled to one claim by location on a lead ot one 
hundred and fifty feet in length and three hundred feet in width. Any miner 
discovering a new lead or vein shall he entitled to an extra claim of the above 

Art 4. Claims shall be duly staked at each end, with at least one notice 
poaud in a conspicuous place on lhe claim, with all the claimants names 
therein, and such a notice shall be posted up as aforesaid once a year at least, 
and during the month of August, in the presence of witnesses , . ^ ,, 

Art. 5. Companies of miners having adjoining claims, and working together 
only one of such claims, shall hold good the balance of claima. ^ ,, . 

Art 6. AllVaims, whether ohuined by hication or purchase, shall be 
represented in person or by proxy whenever they can be worked in contormily 
. with the laws hereby prescnbed. 

Art. 7. There shall be one day's work done on each claim, or company a 
claim, once a month, commencing on the lat of May and terminating on the 1st 
of December, , , . ,.,.^ » ., 

Art. 8. No claim shall be forfeited by sickneas or legal mabdity of the 

"g'^There shall be a recorder elected, whose duty it shall be to keep a correct 
copy of all claims in the district. It shall be the recorder's duty to visit the 
claims in nei'son, and give an accurate descriptiou, landmarks, and albo names 
of company occurring therein. His fee shall be fifty cents per claim. 

Art 10. When any dispute sbaU arise respecting claims m the district, each 
party shall select a disinterested miner to act as arbitiatot to settle the matter 
^ dispute, and if said arbitrators shall be unable to agree they shall choose 
another miner or refej-ee, whose decision shall be final. All arbitrators and 
'referees shall be chosen from the miners of this district. 

Adopted August 3, 1S60. 

17.— STATUTE OF NEVADA CONCEENING MINING CLAIMS. 
The following are the main sections of a statute of the State of Nevada 
approved February 27, 1866 : , . , /.^ . 

^KECTION 1. Any six or more persons who are males of the age of t^e"ty-«ne 
years and upwards, holding mining claims in any mining district, or who hold 
mineral lands not within the boundaries of any established mining district, may 
form a new mining district embracing said claims, at a meeting of such persons 
10 be called by posting for five days in at least five conspicuous places withm 
the limits of such proposed new district notices in writing stating the place and 
time for holding such meeting, describing as near as may be the hmits ot such 
proposed new district, and signed by not less than five of such persons. At 
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sad neptng all mal of the ge of twenty one years and upward holding 
m g cla n raj e ea th e v tb said limits, may vote, and by a 
majo y vote lete -m e wl e her sa d e v m ing district shall be established, 
a d ts bo ndar s wl eh hall h v, 1 n the 1 mils named ia said notices; and 
tl ereaft r he pe so s o qua! fied And h Id ag mining claims in bucU newly 
e tahl shed d st ct fchall proceed to elect a name therefor and elect a district 
r order who sh U be qual fied as afore a 1 He shall perform al! the duties 
requ red of h m by law and shall w tl n th rty days after qualifying, file and 
d n 1 office a ecord ot the p oceed ogB of said meeting. No district 
f ned under ll 6 [. ov a ona of tl •< act shall be divided by any county line. 
M ng d t ts now ex at ag may be co t nued 

hue. 22. On and attei the second Saturday of July, I86(>, all locations of 
mining claims shall be made in the following manner ; On a monument not less 
than three feet high, firmly established in a conspicuous place on the claim, 
there shall be placed a plainly- written notice embracing a description of the 
groand claimed, the date of location, the name of the claim, the name of the 
company, and the names of the locators, with the number of feet claimed by 
each, and a copy of said notice, accompanied by a written request for a sarvey 
of said claim by the district recorder, shall, within thirty days after the making 
of such location, be filed in the office of the district recorder of the district in 
which said claim is located ; and in case there be no legally aathoriaed dislrict 
recorder in and for the district, or tlie claim be outside of the limits of an organ- 
ized mining district, then, and in that ease, said notice may be filed in the office 
of the county recorder of the county in which said claim is focii ted ; and a wrii ten 
request for a survey by the county surveyor shall he served upon the county 
surveyor within a. reasonable time thereafter; the county surveyor, or hia 
deputy, shall perform all the duties required of a district recorder by the pro- 
visions of this act. He shall keep a record of all his transactions in such cases, 
and for such services he may charge and receive the same fees allowed by law 
for his services in like cases. Within thirty days after the making of such loca- 
tion there shall be done on said claim, as assesament work, to hold the same up 
to and including the day preceding the first Saturday of the then following 
August, excavation involving the removal of fifty cubic feet of earth or loose 
material, or five cubic feet of solid rock, for each two hundred feet in the claim ■ 
and, as soon as may be thereafter, said district recorder shall survey the same 
and record the notice of survey as provided in section 14 of this act ; and said 
district recorder shall file and i-eoord a certificate in regard to the assessment 
work, which shall be substantially in the following form : 
DISTRICT, - 

This is to certify that on the claim governed by the company 

surveyed on date, there has been done by or on behalf of said company 

sufficient work to hold said claim up to the first Saturday of August next. 

, District Recorder, 

Sec. S3. Any person may locate mining claims in favor of others, but no per- 
son shall be entitled to hold by location more than two hundred feet of any one 
ledge, except by virtue of discovery of the same, for which he shall be entitled 
to hold two hundred feet additional. In the case of locations made as exten- 
sions, the location of two hundred feet by virtue of discovery is allowed. No 
claim shall, in the aggregate, exceed in extent two thousand feet on any one 
ledge. 

Sec. 24. Any locatiou made on a ledge hy authority of this act shall be 
deemed to include all the dipi, spuis, angles, and variations of said ledge. The 
locators of any ledge shall be entitled to hold one hundred feet on each side of 
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lie .ame, not iiterforing with the mining rights previou.ly mqnlied by olliePS- 
«n,l all dip!, .pnti, angles, variations, TCins, ero.s-ledges, stiingi, and ieede.-s 
within sneh area of two hundred feet, by the eitent of the elaim on the sup- 
posed line of the ledge as loeated, shall be ™sidored as churned and held by 
Said loeator. a. a part of said ledge, and no ledge in a.iy claim subsequently 
located .hall be followed and worked wilbin the said «» w.thont the pemustou 
of the b, -Iders of said area. All measurement of boundaries shall be horizontal 
air-line.. Nothing in this act shall be «o construed as in any manner to chmgo 
the anonut of ground that may he held in any mining claim located and held m 
accordance .ifb district mining laws, but on and after the h»t Saturday of 
August, 1866, all snch claims .hall in all other respect, be subject to tbo pn>- 
vi.ion. of this act. Locations may be made on blind ledges m the same manner 
a. on cropping ledges, and any person, company, or corpor«tion Juding a Mind 
ledge in any elcavMion made 6y bim or them shall, for ten days after finding the 
eame, have the exclusive privilege of locating the same. 

Sue. 25. No pereon shall become a locator in more than one clami on the same 
ledge, and any second location made on the same ledge by or in the name ot a 
party already located on such ledge .hall be void. 

SBC. !!6. The holder, of any claim shall have the nght to use so much of the 
knd in the vicinity thereof a. may bo requisite for dump., for the erection ot 
the necessary building., machinery, and other work, connected with said claim, 
and for the inveuiont development and working of the same. And in the de- 
velopment and working of the said claim they may .mk .bafts and mchnes, and 
run drifts, tunnel., and cuts on any lands in .aid vicimty, but he pnor owner 
of such land, shall he entitled to reasonahlo compensation for all damage, sus- 
tained by reason of such dnmps, the erection of such works, or the condnclmg 
of snch operation.. It the prior owner, of any snch land, have duly claimed 
the same as mining ground, they shall be entitled to all the ores taken out in the 
course of such operation., and shall not be interfered with In the conducting of 
their own mining operation, on their own claims. The amount of such compen- 
sation .hdl be determined by a majority of three commhrnone,., one of whom 
.hall be appointed by .nch prior owner., one by the party engaged in .neb de- 
yelopmenror working, and on. by the two thu. selected. The amount so fi«d 
diall, within Slleen days after the liiing of the same, be paid to .aid prior own- 
en, or depo.ited m the connty treaeury, .ubject to the order of said prior owners. 
Said commissioners shall, before entering upon their dutie., take and subscribe 
to an oath, before some person duly qnahlied to admini.ter the .ame, to make a 
true appraiaement thereof according to the best of their knowledge and belief. 

Sue 30 For the purposes of tbi. act the term "toot," when need without 
oualiUcation in relation to mining ground, is ' hereby declared fo mean twdve 
lineal inch™, boriaoutal air Kne measurement, on the bne of the ledge as located , 
the term "...essm.ut work" is hereby declared to mean the work done partly, 
in order to hold a claim, and inVolving the eicavation of fifty cubic feet of 
earth or loose matter, or ivc cubic feet of solid rock, for each two hmidred feet 
in the claim; the torn "assessment dues" i. hereby declared to mean two 
cents for each foot in a claim, to be paid for the purpose of holding the same one 
assessment year; and the term "assessment year" i. hereby dec ared to mean 
the period eitendiog from and Including the iir.t Saturday of Aupist of on. 
year to and inclulmg the day immediately preceding the first Saturday of 
ingust of the following year. The doing of asse..ment work or the payment 
of Lcsment due. sbA be regarded as evidence of intention to hold the claim 
on which or with reference to which the same was done or paid, tor the period 
for which the same wa. done or paid. The payment of a..essment due. shall 
be b, lieu ot the ...essment work heretofore u.ually required as au evidence of 
intention to hold a mining claim for a specified penod i and .nch payment .hall 
not be required in any case where the holder, ot a mining claim ate m good 
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fiiith, and to thfl extent specified in section thirty-two of this let, engaged in 
developing or working the same. 

Sec. 31. On tbe firac Saturday of August, lS66,at which time the first as- 
aeaainent year sliall begin, this act shall supersede all district mining laws, and 
thereafter said laws shall be considered as repealed : Provided, A«y and all 
rights heretofore acquired under and by virtue of such district mining laws shall 
be determined in accordance with said mining laws existing at the time when 
said rights were acquired. During the period extending from and including the 
first day of May, 18S6. to and including the day immediately preceding the first 
Saturday of the following August, no claim shall become subject to relocation 
by reason of the n on- performance of assessment work. Locations may be made 
under this act at any time on aud after the second Saturday of July, 1866. at 
which time the district recorders elected under this act shall, if qualified, enter 
upon the discharge of their duties, and on and after said second Saturday of 
July no location shall be made under district mining laws. 

Sue. 32. The dohig of assessment work, or the payment of assessment dues, 
shall not be required in order to hold a claim during any assessment year, if 
during the year next preceding such assessment year there has been done on said 
claim, by or on behalf of the claimants thereof, an amount of work costing at 
a fair valuation not leas than fifty cent* for each foot in said claim ; but in all 
other cases assessment work shall be done or assessment dues shall be paid as 
provided in this act. Assessment dues shall be paid for every as seas me nt year by 
the parties holding the claim to the district recorder elected under this act, be- 
fore the first Saturday of August commencing the assessment year for which diey 
are paid, except as otherwise provided in this section. 

Seu. 33. Except as otherwise provided in section 32, every mining claim lo- 
cated and held under district mining laws, on which before the first day of May, 
18G6, there has been work done involving the excavation of fifty cubic feet of 
earth or loose matter, or five cubic feet of solid rock, for each two hundi-ed feet 
in such claim, shall be anbject to assessment dues. On every mining claim lo- 
cated and held under district mining laws, on which such work has not been 
done before the first day of May, 1866, assessment work shall he done on or 
before the day immediately preceding the fii-st Saturday of August, 1 866. The 
doing of such assessment work or the paying of such assessment dues shall en- 
able the owner of said claim to hold the same for tbe next ensuing assessment 
year, commencing on the first Saturday of August, 18S6. 

Sec. 34. The assessment work done witliin the thirty days after the location 
of a claim under this act, as provided in section 22, shall hold the same only up 
to the beginning of the aasesBment year following the .date of said location, and 
for such next ensuing assessment year and for every year thereafter, except as 
provided in section 32 of this act, such claim sliall be subject to assessment dues. 

Sbc. i't. The extraction of gold or other metals from alluvial or diluvial de- 
posits, generally called placer mining, shall be subject to such regulations as the 
miners in the several mining districts shall adopt. 

18.— REGULATIONS OF THE VIRGINIA DISTRICT, NEVADA. 

The following arc the regulations of the district of Virginia City, Nevada, 
adopted September 14, 1859 : 

Article 1. All quartz claims hereafter located shall be two hundred feet on 
the lead, including all its dips and angles. 

Art. 2. All discoverers of new quartz veins shall be entitled to an additional 
claim for discovery. 

Art. 3. All claims shall he designated by stakes and notices at each corner. 

Art. 4. All quartz claims shall be woi-ked to the amount of ten dollars or 
three days' work per month to each claim, and the owner can work to the 
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amount of forty dollars as snon after the location of the claim aa he may elect ; 
■wliich amount bc-ing worked shall eiempt him from working oa said claim lor 
six months thereaft.er. 

Abt 5 All quartz ctaims shall be known by a name and in sections. 

Art. 6> All ckima shall bfc properly recorded within ten days from the time 
of location. , , . - i -it- 

Art 7 All claims recorded in the Gold Hill record and lying m the Vir- 
ginia district shall be recorded free of charge in the record of Vir^ni a district, 
upon the presentation of « certificate from the recorder of the Gold Hill district 
certifying that said claims have been duly recorded in said distnct ; and said 
claims shall be recorded within thirty days after the passage of this article. 

Art. 9. Surface and hill claims shall be one hundred feet square, and be 
designated by stakes and notices at each corner. , , „ . , , -, 

Art 10 All ravine and guich claims shall he one hundred feet in length, and 
in widtii extend from hank to bank, and be designated by a stake and aotice at 

Abt. 11. All claims shall he worked withm ten days after water can be had 
sufficient to work said claims. ^ 

Art. 12, All ravine, gulch and surface claims shall be recorded within ten 
days after location. '.: . , . i_ n l 

Akt.13. All claims not worked aecoi-aing to the laws of this district shall be 
forfe ted and subject to relocation. , ,,.. ^ ,• ^-r ^ e 

Art 14. There shall be a recorder elected, to hold hia oftice tor tbe term oi 
twelve months, who shall be entitled to the aiim of fifty cents for each claim lo- 
cated and recorded. „ , , ,. i - a- . - ^ 

Abt 15. The recorder shall keep a book with all the laws of this district 
written therein, which shall at all times be subject to the inspection of the miners 
of said district ; and he is furthermore required to post in two conspicuous places 
a copy of the laws of said district, 

19. -REGULATIONS OF REESE RIVER DISTRICT, NEVADA. 

The following are the regulations of the fieese Eiver district, Kevada ; 

Section. 1. The district shall be known as the Keese River mining district, 
and shall be bounded as follows, to wit : On the north by a distance of ten miles 
from the overland telegraph line, on the east by Dry creek, on the south by a 
distance of ten miles from the overland telegraph line, and on the west by Ed- 
ward's creek, where not conflicting with any new districts formed to date. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a mining recorder elected on the first day of June 
next for this district, who shall hold of&ee for one year from the 17th of July 
nest, unless sooner removed by a new election, which can only be duue by a 
written call, signed by at least fifty claim-holders, giving notice of a new elec- 
tion to be held, alter said notice shall have been posted and published for at least 
twenty days in some newspaper published in or nearest this district ; and the 
recorder shall be a resident of this district. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the recorder to keep in a suitable book or 
books a full and truthful record of the proceedings of all public meetings ; to 
place on record all claims brought to him for that purpose, when such claim 
shall not interfere with or affect the rights and interests of prior locators, record- 
ing the same in the order of their date, for which service he shall receive one 
dollar ($1) for each claim recorded. It shall also be the duty of the recorder to 
keep his ]jaoks open at all times to the inspection of the public; he shall also 
have the power to appoint a deputy to act in his stead, for whjse official acts 
he shall be held responsible. It shall also be the duty of the recorder to deliver 
to his successor in office all books, records, papers, &c., belonging to or pertain- 
ing to his office. 
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Sbc. 4. All examinations of the record mast be made in the full presence of 
the recorder or Lis deputy. 

Sec. 5 Notice of a claini of location of mining ground by any individual, or 
by a C'lmpany, on file in the recorder's office, shall be deemed equivalent to a 
record of the same. " 

i-EC. 6. Each claimant shall be entitled to hold hy location two hundred feet 
on any lead in the district, with all the dips, spurs, and angles, ofFshoofa, out- 
crops, depths, widths, variations, and all the mineral and other valuables 
theiein contained, the discoverer of and locator of a new lead being entitled 
to one claim extra for discovery. 

Sec. 7 The locator of any lead, lode, or ledge in the district shall be entitled 
to hold on each 8ide>)f the lead, lode, or ledge located by him or them one hun- 
dred feet; but this shall not be construed fo mean any distinct or parallel 
ledge wiihin the two hundred feet other than the one originally located. 

Sbc 8 All locations shall be made by a written notice posted upon the 
ground, and boundaries desci'ibed, and all claimants' names posted on the notice. 

Sbc. 9. Work done on any tunuei, cut, shaft, or drift, in good faith, shall 
be considered as being done upon the claim owned by such person or company. 

Pec. 10. Every claim (whether hy individual or company) located shall be 
recorded within ten days after the date of location. 

Sec II. All miners locating a mining claim in this district shall place and 
maintain thereon a good and substantial monument or stake, with a notice there- 
on of the name of the claim, the names of the locators, date of location, record, 
and extent of claim. It is hereby requested that owners in claims already lo- 
cated do comply with thi' requirements of this section. 

Sbc. 12. The recorder shall go upon the ground with any and all pai-ties de- 
siring to locate claims, and shall be entitled to receive for such service one dol- 
lar fur each and every name in a location of two hundred feet each. 

Sec. 13. It is hereby made the duty of the mining recorder, opon the written 
application of twenty-five miners, to call a meeting of the miners of the district 
by giving a notice of twenty days through some newspaper published in the 
Eeese Eiver district, which notice sball state the object of the meeting and the 
place and time of holding the same. 

Sec. 14. The laws of this district passed July 17, 1862, are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sbc. 15, These laws shall take effect on and after the fourth day of June, 
1864. 

ao.— QUARTZ STATUTE OF THE STATE OF OREGON. 

Section 1. That any person, or company of persons, establishing a claim 
on any quartz lead containing gold, silver, copper, tin, or lead, or a claim on a 
vein of cinnabar, for the purpose of mining the same, shall be allowed to have, 
hold, and possess the land or vein, with all its dips, spurs, and angles, for the 
distance of three hundred feet in length and seventy-five feet in width on each 
side cf such le id or vem 

Se( 2 To est-ibliih a valid chim the discoverer or person wishing to 
estahlioh a claim shall post i notice on the lead or vein, with name or names 
attached winch shill piotect the claim or claims for thirty days; and before 
the expiiation of said thirty days he or they shall cause the claim or claims to 
be lecoided as heieinafter provided, and describing, as near as may be, the 
claim or claims and their location hut continuous working of said claim or 
claims shall obviate the neeeitity of such record. If any claim sball not be 
worked for twelve consecutive months it shall be forfeited and considered liable 
to location by any person or persons unless the owner or owners be absent on 
account of sickness, or in the service of their country in time of war. 

Sec, 3. Any person may hold one claim by location, as hereinafter pro- 
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Tided, upon each lead or vein, and as many by purchase as the local laws of 
the miners in the district where such claims are located may allow ; and the 
discoverer of any new lead or vein, not previously located upoa, shall be 
allowed one additional claim for the discovery thei-eof. Nothing in this section 
shall be so construed as to allow any person not the discoverer to locate more 
than one claim upon any one lead or vein. 

Skc. 4. Every person, or company of persons, after' establishmg such claim 
or claims, shall, within one year after recording or taking such claim or claims, 
work or cause to be worked to the amount of My dollars for each and every 
claim, and for each successive year shall do the same amount of work, under 
penalty of forfeiture of said claim or claims : Provided, That any incorporate 
company owning claims on any lead or vein may be allowed to work upon any 
one claim the whole amount required as above for all the claims they may own 
on such lead or vein. 

See. 5 It shall be the duty of the county clerk of any county, upon the 
receipt of a notice of a miners' meeting organizing a miners' district in said 
county, with a description of the boundaries thereof, to lecord the same in a 
book to be kept in his office as other county records, to be called a " book of 
record of mining claims;" and, upon the petition of parties interested, he may 
appoint a deputy for such district, who shall reside in said district or its 
vicinity, and shall record all mining claims and water rights in the order in 
which they are presented for record ; and shall transmit a copy of such record 
at the end of each month to the county clerk, who shall record the same in the 
above-mentioned book of record, for which he shall receive one dollar for each 
and eveiy claim. It shall fni'ther be the duty of said connty. clerk to furnish a 
copy of this law to his said deputy, who shall keep the same in his ofGce. opep 
at all reasonable times for tlie inspection of all persims interested therein. 

Skc, 6. Miners shall be empowered to make local laws in relation to the pos- 
session of water rights, the possession and working of placer claims, and the 
survey and sale of town lots in mining camps, subject to the laws of the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. That ditches used for mining purposes, and miningflumes permanently 
affixed to the soil, be and they are hei-cby declaied real estate for all intents 
and purposes whatever. 

Sec. 8. That all laws relative to the sale and transfer of real estate, and the 
application of the liens of mechanics and laborers therein, be and they are here.by 
made applicable to said ditches and flumes ; Provided, That all interests in 
mining claims known as placer or surface diggings may be gi-anted, sold, and 
conveyed by hill of sale and delivery of possession, as in cases of the sale cf per- 
sonal property : Piovided further. That the bills of sale or conveyances exe- 
cuted on the sale of any placer or surface mining claim shall be recorded within 
thbty days after the date of such sale, in the office of the county clerk of the 
. county in which such sale is made, in a book to he kept by the county clerk for 
that purpose, to be called the record of conveyances of mining claims. 

Skc. 9. Mortgages of interests in placer or surface mining claims shall be 
executed, acknowledged, recorded, and foreclosed aa mortgages of chattels. 

Sec. !0. The comity clerk shall be entitled to a fee of one dollar each for 
*vei-y conveyance or mortgage recorded under tho provisions of this act. 

21.— QUARTZ STATUTE OF IDAHO. 

The following is the statute of Idaho in regard to quartz claims : 

Section 1. That any persoti or persons who may hereafter discover any 

quarlE lead or lode shall be entitled to one claim thereon by right of discovery, 

•and one claim each by location. 

Sec. 2. That a qiiarta claim shall consist of two hundred feet in length along 
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the lead nv lode by one hanared feet in breadth, covering and including all dips, 
Hpurs.andangles within the bonndijofaaid claim, as also the right of drainage, tun- 
nelling, and such other privileges as may be necessary to the working of said 

Sec. 3, The locator of any quartz claim on any lead or lode shall, at the time 
of locating sach claim, place a substantial stake, not leas than three inches in 
diameter, at each end of said claim, on which shall be a written notice specifying 
the name of the locator, the number of feet claimed, together with the year, 
month, and day when the same was taken. 

Ser, 4. All claims shall be recorded in the county recorder's office, within 
ten days from the time of posting notice thereon : Provided, That when the 
claim located is more than thirty miles distant from the county scat the time 
shall extend to fifteen days. 

Sec. 3. Quartz claims recorded in accordance with tbe provisions of section 4 
of this act shall entitle the person so recording to bold the same to tbe use of 
himself, his heirs and assigns ; Prodded, That witbin six months from and after 
tbe date of recording he shall perform, or cause to be performed, thereon work 
amownling in value lo the sum of one hundred dollars. 

Skc. 6. Any person or persons holding quartz claims in pursuance of this act 
shall renew the notice required in section 3 at l^st once in twelve months, un- 
less such claimant is occupying and working the same. 

Sec. 7. Tbe conveyances of quartz claims heretofore made hy bills of sale or 
other instruments of writing, witli or without seals, shall be constrned in accord- 
ance with the local mining rules, regulations, and customs of miners in the sev- 
eral mining districts, and said hills of sale or instruments of writing concerning 
quartz claims without seals shall be prima facie evidence of sale, as if such con- 
veyance had been made by deed under seal. 

Sec. 8, Conveyances of quartz claims shall hereafter require the same formal- 
ities and shall he subject to tbe same rules of construction as the transfer and 
conveyance of real estate. 

Sec. 9. The location and pre-eutption of quartz claims heretofore made shall 
he established and proved when theie is a contest before tbe courts, by the local 
rules, customs, and regulations of tbe miners in each mining district where such 
claim is located, when not in conflict with tbe laws of theUnited States or tbe 
laws of this Territory. 

Sec. 10. This act to take effect and to be in force from and after its approval 
by tbe governor. 

Approved February 4, ISei. 

33.-STATUTE OF ARIZONA. 

The following is tbe statute of Arizona on the registry and government of 
mines and mineral deposits, with the exception of the sections providing the 
manner in which the rights of miners shall be enforced by tbe courts j 

Section 1. All mining Agbts on the public lands of the United States, as 
■well as rights acquired by discovery on the lands of private individuals, are 
possessory in their character only, and such possessory rights shall be limited, 
regulated, and governed as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 15. Eveiy mining claim or perteuencia is declared to consist of a super- 
ficial area of two hundred yards square, to be measured so as to include the 
{ principal mineral vein or mineral deposits, always having reference to and fol- 
owing the dip of the vein so, far as it can or may be worked, with all tbe earth 
and minerals therein. But any mining district organized in accordance with the 
provisions of this chapter may prescribe the dimensions of said mining claim or 
pertenencia for such district : Provided, That in no case the dimensions so pre- 
scribed shall exceed the number of yards allowed by this section ; and further 
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provided. That no such mining district shall diminish the extent of the territo- 
tial claim to one pertenencia, as defined in this section. 

Sec. 16. Any person discovering or opening a vein or other mineral dej)08it 
in this Territory, nut actually worked or legally owned by other parties or 
registered in accordance with this chapter, shall by properly denouncing and 
registering the eanie be entitled to claim and hold a possessory right to a tract 
of land to the extent of two mining claims or pertenencias, including the said 
vein or mineral deposit, and conforming as nearly as possible to the general 
direction thereof, each to be measnred two hundred yards long by two hundred 
yards wide, the direction of the lines to be determined by the person claiming. 

Src. 17. If two or more persons are associated, and have formed a company 
for the exploration and working of mines, and one or several shall make dis- 
coveries of mineral deposits in consequence thereof, said company so engaged 
in exploration shall be entitled to denounce and register one discovery claim 
only lapon each lode. 

Skc. 18, Jt shall be lawful for the claimants of a mine or mineral lands to 
locate and take possession of pubhc lands for a mill site and other necessary 
works' connected therewith, which shall not exceed one quarter section, contain- 
ing a stream or other water suitable for the purpose. Tliey shall have a ri£;ht 
to place a dam or other obstructions on such stream, and to divert its waters for 
the above uses and purposes. They shall, within the time and in the manner 
prescribed in this chapter for the registration and denouncement of mines^ pro- 
ceed to denounce and register the same with the clerk of the probate court, and 
they shall be known as auxiliaiy lands. And if within three years irom the 
day their notice of claim is so recorded, they shall expend in fitting the same 
for a milt, or in. placing a mil! or reduction works thereon, the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, they may cause the record of such work to be made and pi'oceed- 
ings for confirming their title to be instituted as provided in section 29 of this 
chapter, with like effect, and receive a certificate of title as therein provided, 
conlbrming as nearly as they can to the requirements of tliat section. Instead 
of the work required by section 32 of this chapter they shall use the machinery 
or other works erected upon said land for mining purposes at least thirty days 
in each year. Such claims shall be subject to all the provisions of this chapter 
which are applicable to mining rights, and may be abandoned and relocated. 
AH rights to auxiliary lands acquired under the laws of any minijig' district 
before this act takes effect shall be valid, and the owners of the same, upon 
complying with the provisions of this section, may take the like proceedings to 
confirm their titles, with a like effect. 

Skc. 19. It shall be the duty of all claimants of mining claims, mineral lands, 
and auxiliary tracts, to at once define the extent and boundary of them as 
nearly as possible, by good eubstantial monuments or olher conspicuous marks, 
in the preserve of the recorder of the mining district, or of some witness who 
shall prove to the satisfaction of the recorder that the same ha^^ been done, and 
to post up ft public notice of their claim at the opening of the principal vein, 
and to have them properly registered and recorded within three months from the 
time of first claiming them at the office of the mining district recorder accord- 
ing to tlie provisions of tliis chapter. Such record shall give a faithful descrip- 
tion of the veins, mineral deposits and tracts of lands, the character and bearing 
of the veins or deposits, and their connection with natural monumtnts or con 
spicuous objects in the vicinity 

Sec. 20. No person shall change his original monuments or bjundanes of 
mineral or other lands, but if a subsequent investigation makes this convenient 
or necessary, and it can be done without prej idice to Dthcr pirties then such 
change shall take place by the sanctnn of the judge of the piDbate court ].]o 
vided they are properly recorded and the new boundaiies and monuments fixed 
at once when the original ones are removed 
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Sec 21 All minerals, woods, waters, earths, and vegetation found within the 
bou la B of any tract' of land registered and claimed for mining slisll he ex- 
clufl ycly lied by him or them who are legally entitled to the possession of the 
land where n or whereon they are situated, so long as they are used for mining 
pni poses only ■ Provided 'I'haC no one shiill Lave the right to prevent transient 
p f g h w ers al ng the public highwayu, where they were 

p d d by n n 1 k , springs, streams, or otherwise, nor from 

m k g u h bl d p a f the waters as the legislature shall pre- 

S 2 N p n hall h h right to impede or in convenience travel- 
1 gby g p h p bl 1 iillingthemup with rubbish, or undermining 

In nd g b af y neither shalt any one change their estab- 

1 b 1 d n w b u Ban u of he proper authorities. 

E 23 Wh n o m p rions or parties explore and prospect on.e 

a 1 1 m da \ the same timii hut at different places, and 

without knowledge of each other, then he or they who shall prove first occu- 
pancy shall have the right of first location, taking the principal point of exca- 
vation as the centre of their claim or claims on each side along the general 
direction of siicb vein or deposit. The other parties shall proceed by the same 
laws after ihe others have fixed their boundaries. Sbould there be left vacant 
groutid between the different parties, then it shall be at the option of the first 
discoverers so to change their boundaries as shall best suit them, and have them 
recorded accordingly Any other parties shall locate in the order of the time of 
their anival on the vein or mineral deposit. 

Sec. 24. Whenever two or more parties shall select the same mine or mineral 
deposit for exploration, and the parties first on the ground, knowing the other 
parties to be at work, shall fail to give warning, either verbally or in writing, of 
their priority claim on Euch vein or deposit, then that portion of the mine (ituated 
between the maia excavations of the two parties shall be equally divided be- 
tween them, irrespective of the number of members each company may have : 
Prodded, That the intervening portions shall not exceed the quantity of land 
allowed by the provisions of this chapter. 

Sec. 85, The laws and proceedings of all mining disti'icts established in this 
Territory for the denouncement, registration, and regulation of mines, mining 
claims, mineral lands, and auxiliary lands, prior to the day this act takes effect, 
are hereby legalized and declared to be as valid and binding in all courts of law 
as if euacted by this legislative assembly, to the extent and under the conditions 
and restrict!' ms herein contained, 

I. Al! rights, claims, and titles to any veins, mineral lands, or mineral deposits, 
and auxiliary lands, acquired before this act takes efibct, under, by virtue of, and 
in confoimity to the laws of said mining districts, are hereby declared to be valid 
and legal and shall be respected and enforced in all courts of this Territory, 
when sustained by the evidence heiein pi-ovided; but no amount of work done 
(herein shall be eonstiued to give a perpetual title thereto, but shall give such 
title only and such rights a d privileges as is provided in section 89 of this 
chapter and no person who was at the time of the location of his claim an 
mbabitant ot this Temtory sh'dl forfeit his claim because he was not a resident 
also of the mm ng distnct in which his said claim was located. And no such,rigbt, 
claim, or title i-hall be considered as abandoned provided the claimant shall within 
six mouths from the day this act takes effect file with the clerk of the probate 
court of the county in which his claim is situated a brief description of the same, 
giving the name of the district iu which the lode is situated, and of the lode or 
lodes, and the extent of his claim thereon, with a declaration that he intends to 
retain and work the same according to law, unless such clajm has been forfeited 
and subject to relocation under the laws of such mining district before this act 
takes effect. 
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II. All records and all papers require'! by the laws of said mining distncts 
to be deposited with tbe recorders of said districts for record shall be received 
as evideuce of their contents in all courts of this Territory, and shall not be re- 
jected for any defects in tbeir form, when their contents may be underetood, but 
sliall be valid to the extent pn^vided by said mining laws, except as hereinbefore 
restriet«d : Provided, That such records and papere are deposited with or re- 
corded by the clerk of the probate court of the county in which said mining dis- 
trict is located, and within three moniiis from the time this acts takes effect ; and 
if said records or papers are lost or mutiiated, or if each recorder of a mining 
'district shall neglect or refuse to deposit the same aa aforesaid, an affidavit of 
their contents made by any person interested therein, or certified or sworn copies 
thereof, may be so i ecorded, and shall have the like effect. 

HI. All conveyances of mines, mining rights, mineral and auxiliary lands 
made prior to the time this act takes effect shall be v»lid and binding to pass 
the title of the grantor thereof, although defective in form and execution, if their 
contents ^an be nuderstood, and as snch shall be received and regarded in all 
courts of this Territory ; Prodded, 'I'hat such conveyances shall be deposited 
with or recorded by the clerk of the probate court of the county where said 
mines are situated, within three months from the time this act takes effect, and 
if lost or mutilated, copies or affidavits of their contents, executed as aforesaid, 
may be recorded as provided above. 

Sec. 26. Every recorder, register, clerk, or other recording ofSeer, of every 
such mining district, or who has at any time acted as such recording officer, 
within three months after this act takes effect, shall deposit wilh the clerk of the 
probate court of the county in which said district or greater part thereof is situ- 
ated, all records which he has so kept, and all papers deposited in his bands for 
record, and papers so made or deposited with his predecessors in said office, 
which are in his hands as aforesaid, or he shall so deposit certified copies of the 
same. And such records and other papers shall be securely kept by such clerk, 
open in office hours to public inspection, and copies of the same duly certified 
by him shall be received in all courts of justice, and have the same effect as the 
originals. And any such recorder, register, or other recording officer of each 
mining district who shall neglect or refuse to comply wilh the provisions of this 
section shall be liable in damages to the party injured thereby, and shall be 
liable to be punished by the judge of probate of the county in which said mining 
district, or the greater part thereof, is situated, for contempt, by fine not exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars and impr'soned not more than one year, and shall be 
incapable of holding any sucli office and mining claim. 

Skc. 27. Mining districts now existing maybe continued, or new mining dis- 
tricts may be eetabiished in the manner and for the purposes hereinafter provided. 

I. The recorder of eveiy mining district now existing shall at the same time 
that he deposits the records of said districts with the clerk of the probate court,' 
as the last preceding section requires, take an oath before the judge of said 
court that he will faithfully perform the duties of his office until another recorder 
shall be elected and qualified in hia place, which oath shall be recorded by tbe 
clerk of the probate court. He shall record in a book to be kept by him for that 
purpose all notices of claims or rights to veins, mineral deposits, mineral lands, 
and auxiliary lands which may be left with him to be recorded, and shall note 
on all papers which may be received by him to be recorded, the time when they 
were so received by him, and they shall be considered aa recorded from that 
time. He shall, when requested by any such claimant, go with him to his claim 
and see that the same is measured by metea and bounda, and marked by sub- 
atantial monuments on the surface of the earth, and shall make a record of the 
same, and of the time when it was done, and certify it to be correct, or shall 
make a record and certificate of the same on the evidence of a credible witness, 
who was present when the same was done, and is cognizant of the facts, and 
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whose name shall be entered on the record. He shall, when requested hy any- 
such claimant, go with him to hie claim and examine any shalt that may be 
sunk by him, oi' tunnels that may he opened to the same, and make measure- 
monl.a of the same, and a record and cerlificate as aforesaid ; and he shall iu like 
manner examine, measure, or estimate, and make and record a certificate of any 
work which ie required by law to be done by a claimant. And the said record- 
ing; officer shall, quarterly, file with the clerk of the probate court of the conuty 
in which said district is located a copy by hiiri certified of all records made by 
him for the three months last preceding, which shall be duly recorded by said 
clerk, and a copy of said record duly ceitified by him shall be evidence of its 
contents in all courts of this TerriM)ry, And such recording officer shall be 
liable to all the penalties provided in the preceding section if he shall neglect or 
refuse to perform any of the acts and duties required of him by this section, but 
shall not be required to perfoi'm any such service until his fees for the same, to 
be fixed by the mining districts, are paid him, if he requests it And if any 
paper deposited with him for record is required to be recorded by the clerk of 
the probate court, he shall at the time said paper is so deposited with him take 
and receive the fee fixed by law for recording such paper by said clerk, and pay 
the said clerk said fee when he deposits said paper with him to be recorded as 
afoi-esaid. All such mining districts may make laws not inconsistent with the 
laws of the Territory, may elect officers for the government of such districts, and 
fis their compensation, but all such acts and proceedings shall be recorded, and 
all records and papers thereof filed with the clerk of the probate court as aforesaid. 

II. Any number of persons, i o less than twelve ow g mining claims in any 
mining district, or iu any cent „uoua m n ng d s c s or who have discovered 
and may wish to denounce a m ne or m nera land not within the limits of any 
established mining district, ■ may proceed o make a ew mining district at a 
meeting of persona holding cla ms u such d h t so o be esublished, and of 
claimants in any districts to be d ded or to be n 1 d d therein. They shall 
cause a nottee in writing, and specitymg the limits ot said contemplated district, 
signed by them, to be posted in three conspicuous places in said district, and if 
any part of an established distiict is to be included therein by leaving a copy 
of said notice with the recorder of said district at least ten days before the day 
of said meeting. At said meetiiig all persons holding claims as aforesaid may 
Vote,_ and may determine by a majority vote of those present whether said new 
district shall be established, and its limits, but within the boundaries named in 
the notice for said meeting, and thereupon the persons holding claims in such 
newly established district shall proceed to select a name, and make laws therefor, 
and elect a recorder, who shall he qualified as aforesaid, who shall perform all 
the duties and be subject to all the liabilities provided in this chapter for such 
officers, and shall file with the cleik of the probate court as aforesaid a record 
of the proceedings of this and all subsequent meetings at the time and in the 
manner herein provided. 

Sec. 28. It shall be the duty of all claimants of mineral tracts to sink at 
least one shaft of thirty feet in depth, or to run a tunnel of fifty feet in length, 
in the body of the vein or in the adjoining rock, so as to test the vein from the 
surface, for the purpose of ascertaining the character and capacity of such mine- 
ral deposit, within the space of one year from the day of first taking possessioa 
thereof, and they shall notify the recorder of the mining district that said shaft 
or other work is completed, and that they intend working the vein or mineral 
deposit. And the recorder shall examine said work in person, and make and 
record a certificate of the result of such examination, whicli shall contain a 
statement of the condition and quality of the vein or mineial deposit, the amount 
of labor performed, and a general view of the results -obtained. Paid report 
shall be accompanied by three specimens taken from diflTerent parts of the work, 
which said specimens, with a copy of J:he record so made by him, shall he filed 
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by him witliiii the time required by this act in the office of the clerk of the 
probate court. And said clerk sliall make a record of the same. Such speci- 
mens shall he numbered and deecribed by him. and be preserved for the use of 
the mineralogical profesaoi-ship of the Univeraity of Arizooa. 

Sec. 29. The judge of the probate court, at any time within thirty days after 
the record made by the clerk of said court, as provided! n the pi-eeeding section, 
upon complaint in writing made to him by such claimanta, describing fully their 
claims, stating the labor performed by them, and the (^e^tificate thereof, and 
that the regiatratioii of tbe same has been made as required by law, and r^-quost- 
ing that their title thereto may be confirmed, shall cause a summons, under the 
seal of his court, to be issued, requiring all persons interested to appear at a day 
named therein, and which shall not be less than sixty days from the day ths 
same was issued, and show cause why the title of such complainants and claim- 
ants should not be confirmed, a copy of which complaint and summons, duly- 
attested by the clerk of the probate court, shall be published twice in the Terri- 
torial newspaper, and, be kept posted in the office of said clerk from the day of 
issuing tbe same to the return day thereof; and if no person shall appear on such 
return day to contest the right of the claimants to such claims tbe judge of pro- 
bate shall examine all the records filed in the ofBce of his clerk relating to such 
claims, and if he finds that the said claimants have in all respects complied 
with the provisions of this chapter, he shall make a decree in substance that the 
complainants having complied with the laws of this Tenitory relating to the 
denouncement and registration of mines have acquired a perfect title to their 
claims (describing the same) until the lat day of January, A. D, 1868, and 
forever after unless abandoned by them. And tbe said clerk shall give the said 
claimant a copy of such decree, under the seal of tbe court, which shall be con- 
clusive evidence of title in any proceedings relating to such claims, until they 
are abandoned. And unless the persons adversely interested and contesting 
tbe.title of the complainants shall appear on the day named in said comi)laint, 
and proceed as hereinafter provided, they shall be forever barred from contest- 
ing the title of Siiid complainants to such claims. And if the contestants shall 
so appear they shall on that day or some day to he fixed by said judge proceed 
to file an answer, setting forth their claim and case, and the proceedings shall 
then be conducted in conformity to tbe provisions of this chapter and the code 
of civil practice. And whenever a final decree is made thereon, determining 
the title to said claim or mine, by said judge, or by any other court on appeal, 
the said judge shall cause a record to be made in the office of his clerk of sucb 
decree, and a certified copy thereof may be made as aforesaid, with the like 
effect. And any claimants of mineral lands who before this act takes effect 
have in any way or under any law acquired a title to such mineral lands, after 
filing with the clerk of the court their evidence of title and description of claim 
as required by this diapter, may cause an examination of the shaft sunk by 
them or other work done by them to be made as aforesaid, and take the like 
proceedings for the confirmation of their titles, with the same effect : Provided, 
This section shall not apply except when the complainants are in possessioa of 
such mine or mining rights, claiming title thereto. 

Sec. 30. By reason of the Indian wars and unsettled condition of the country, 
the time within which a shaft is required to be sunk, or other labor performed 
on a claim, shall not commence until two years from the day this act takes 
effect, and all the provisions of this chapter relating thereto are suspended for 
that time ; but any claimant may sink a shaft or do such other labor, and at 
any time afier the record of their claims with the probate court, and thereupon 
institute proceedings to confirm their titles, and be entitled to aU the lights and 
privileges provided for in this chapter. 

8f,c 31. No single person or company shall he compelled to sink shafts or 
make other improvemeuts on more than one of the tracts of land claimed by 
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him or them for the same vein or miueral deposit; and aiiy numher of claimants 
on the same vein or mineral deposit, who may unite for ^id purpose, shali bo 
allowed to concentrate labor, capital, and energy to any one single point which 
to him or them shall be best suited to ascertain to the beat advantage the general 
character, quality, and capacity of that particular vein or mineral deposit, and 
may take the like proceedings to confirm their titles. 

Sue. 3a. After the work required by section 28 of this chapter has been per- 
formed, and the record thereof made as tlierein provided, two years sliall be 
allowed the claimants of mineral lands to develop the same, and procure ma- 
chinery and provide for working the same; and during that time the same shall 
not be considered abandoned, although no work be done thereon : Provided, 
That, in such an event, they shall annually, and before the first day of Jnne 
in each year, file with the clerk of the probate court an afSdavit signed hy 
them that they have not abandoned such claims, but intend, in good faith, to 
work them; and said term of two years shall not commence until the first day 
of January, A. D. 1868. And after the expiration of said term of two years, 
it shall be obligatory upon claimants to snch mineral lands to hold actual pos- 
session of them and work the vein, which obligation shall be considered as com- 
plied with by doing at least thirty days' work thereon in each year ; but if 
such claimants are prevented from working such vein by the hostility of Indians 
or other good cause, rendering said working difficult or dangerous, they may, 
by authority of the judge of probate first obtained, be relieved from perform- 
ing labor thereon from time to time, but for not more than one year at any one 
time, during the continuance of such cause. 

Sec. .^3. Any person who may discover a mineral vein or deposit as afore- 
said, which is not included within a mining district, or which may be in a mi- 
ning district in wLich there is no legally authorized recorder, may acquire title 
the.'-eto, and to auxiliary lands, by giving notice as aforesaid, and recording the 
same with the clerk of the probate court of the county in which the same is 
situated, and may fake tlie same proceedings, with the like effect, with the 
clerk of the proliate court that are required to be taken with the recorder of a 
mining district. 

Sec. 34, Discoverera of mines on lands in the legal ownership or possession 
of others, and not public lands, before doing the work of sinking the shaft re- 
quired by section S8 of this chapter, shall pay to such parties such compensa- 
tion for the use bf the same as may be awarded hy the judge of probate upon 
complaint of either party, or shall give bond to such parties for payment of 
tlie same, and sureties to be approved by said judge ; and whenever it becomes 
necessary or advantageous to construct .tunnels for the purpose of drainage, 
ventilation, or the better hauling of ores or other subterraneous products or mi- 
ning materials, it shall be lawful for any party or parties to construct such tun- 
nel or drift through all private and public property : Provided, That all damages 
arising from such subterranean works to the other parties, to be determined aa 
provided above, shall be paid by the parties for whose benefit such tunnelling 
is done, to be paid before such work, is commenced, or security given to the 
satisfaction of the judge of probate for the payment of the- same ; hut no damages 
shall be paid on public lands when cliums for such lands shall be set up alter 
such tunnel shall have been projected or actually in process of construction : 
Prodded, That the lapse of time between pi'ojection and actual work shall not 
exceed ninety days, and that the tunnelling parties give timely notice of their 
project to any new claimant' of the so affected ground. 

Sec. 35. Whenever snch tunnel aa mentioned in the preceding section shall 
intersect or traverse mineral deposits, or run along !odes claimed and held by 
other parties, then it shall be at the option of the owners of such other mineral 
deposits either to pay one-half of the expense of excavation for the distance 
that such tunnel rmia through their mmeral deposits, and secure the whole of 
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the ores excavated, or to divide the ores with the tunnelling patties, the tatter 
payiDg all expenses of excavation; or it shall be optional with either party to 
abandon all claim to the ores excayated. 

Skc, 36. If, in the coiiatraction of such sobterraneanworka, new veins or 
deposits are encountered in ground not claimed or owned by other parties, they 
shall become the property of the party for whom such tunnel is constmcted, and 
aball he denounced and re^atered as is required of new mines, and shall be 
governed by the same laws as are prescribed in this chapter. 

Sec. 37. Any claimant or claimants not complying with any of the foregoing 
conditions and obligations aball forfeit all right to any such recorded or uore- 
eorded claims to mineral and auxiliary tracts ; and it shall not be lawful for him 
or tbem to rtgister such claims anew within a period of three years after such 
forfeiture. All auch tracts shall be free for working and registry to any hut 
tliose excepted in this section. 

Sec. 3S. All veins and mineral deposits situated on public lands, which have 
not been worked and occupied from the time of the acquisition of the Territory 
by the United States up to the time of the passage of this cliapter, except as 
* herein provided, shall be considered as abandoned and subject to registry and 
denouncement. 

Sec. 39. All veins and mineral deposits that have been or may be abandoned 
hereafter shall, in all cases and respects, he governed by the laws regulating the 
opening, and working of new veins and deposits, as prescribed in this chapter. 

Sec. 40. Whenever any mine, vein, or mineral deposit shall have been aban- 
doned or forfeited in accordance with the provisions of this chapter, and regis- 
tered anew by other parties, it shall be obligatory upon auch parties to give the 
former owners warning tbereof, so as to remove from the tract within the space 
of three months anything be or they may claim valuable or useful. Such 
warning shall be given in the nearest newspaper published in the Territoiy, and 
by posting it at three of the most conspicuous places in the connty where the 
mine ia situated. Three montba afier the expiration of such warning, any and 
all buildings, furnaces, ari-astras, metals, and every other species of property 
which may still remain on the ground of such mine, vein, or mineral deposit, 
shall become the undisputed property of the new claimant, without compensa- 
tion of any kind to any person whatever. 

Sec. 41. Any person taking possession of or ontering upon a mining claim or 
auxiliary lands, registered according to the provisions of this chapter, and be- 
fore it is abandoned, shall be ousted therefrom in a summary manner by the 
order of the probate judge, and the malfeasor shall be adjudged to pay alldara- 
ages and costs consequent thereon. 

Sec. 51, It shall be the duty of persons who may discover and claim mining 
rights or mineral lands, at the same time that they may define the boundary of 
their claim or claims to any lode or mine as required by the provisions of this 
chapter, to lay off and define the boundary of one pertenencia as required by 
the provisions of this chapter, adjoining their claim or claims, which shall be 
the property of the Territory of Arizona. And at the same time that they pre- 
sent their notice of claim or claims to be recorded by the recorder of the mining 
distiict, they shall also present to such recorder the claim of said Territory. 
And if said discovei-ers and claimants shall neglect or refuse to present to such 
recorder the claim of said Territory as aforesaid, they shall forever forfeit a!!, 
claim to the mine or ledge so discovered by them. Any recording ofBcer re- 
cording the claim or claims of such discoverers and claimants, when the claim 
of said Territory is not filed therewith as aforesaid, shall bo subject to all the 
penalties provided in section 26 of this chapter. Such claim shall he re- 
corded as provided in this chapter for like claims, but no work shall be requiied 
to be done thereon, nor shall it be considered to be abandoned so long as it is 
the property of the Territory ; and if sold, the time within which the purchaser 
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shall be recjniretl to work said claim shall commeKce from the ciay of sale, es- 
cept when the time ia suspended an before prwii^eil Lrerycl rk of the probate 
court, as soon as he records the said chim ehall stnd a copy of his record to 
the treasurer of the Temtory, and no fpes ihill be chaiged by any recording 
officer in any matter relating to said claim And the territorial tveasarer may 
at any time after six months from the day he recetvts such record as afoi-esaid, 
and at such time and place as in his opinion will be most for the interest of the 
Tei-ritory, cause such claim to be sold at auction to the higheet bidder, but every 
such sale sliali be at least twice advertised in the territorial newspaper, and be 
held at hia office, or the office of the clerk of the probate court, or recoi der of the 
mining district of the county where the claim is situated. And the treasurer ia 
authorized to make a deed of the same to the pnrchaser in the name of the Ter- 
ritory ; and the amount received by him shall be added by him to any fund now 
or hereafter provided for the protection of the people of the Territory of Arizona 
against hostile Indians, and be expended as provided by law. And after all 
expenses as are incurred by the territorial authorities for the parpose of de- 
stroying or bringinj; into subjection all hostile Indian tribes in this Territory 
are liquidated, then all remaining or accruing funds, out of all or any sales of 
territorial 'mining claims, shall be applied as a sinking fund for school pnrposes. 

See. 52. The extraction of gold from alluvial and diluvial deposits, generally 
termed placer mining, ehall not be considered mining proper, and shall not en- 
title pei'sons occupied in it to the provisions of this chapter, nor shal! any pre- 
vious section of this chapter bo so construed as to refer to the extraction of gold 
from the above mentioned deposits. 

Sbc. 53. This chapter shall be in foi-ce and take effjct from and after the 1st 
day of January, A. D. 1S65. 

23.^Ti!E MIXING LAWS OF 3IEXIC0. 

The following are extracts from the royal ordinance of the King of Spain, 
published in 1783, and ever since in force in Mexico. The translation is by 
Rockwell.* Only those portions of the ordinance are copied relating to tlie 
location, size, and tenure of claims. The sections not quoted are devoted 
mainly to a statement of the manner in which the miners are to enforce their 
legal rights : 

CHAPTER IV. 

Section 1. As it is most just and proper to reward with pai-ticuiarity and 
distinction those persons who devote themselves to the discovery of new mineral 
places and metallic veins found therein ia proportion to the importance and 
utility of such discovery, I order and command that the discoverers of oi>e or 
more mineral mountains, wherein no mine oi shaft has been open before, acquire 
ia the principal vein as much as three portions, together or separate, where it 
best pleases them, according to the measures liereafter signified ; and that, on 
having discovered more veins, they shall acquii-e a portion iti each vein, fixin" 
on and marking the said portions within the term of ten days. 

Sgc. 2. The discoverer of a new vein in a mountain known and worked in 
other parts may hold in it two portions, together or separated by other mines, 
on condition that he specifies them within ten days, as meutioned in the pre- 

Sec. 3. He who proposes for a new mine in a vein already knoiva and 
worked in part is not to be considered a ^' 
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Sec. 4. The person rcfei-red to in the preceding sections miiat pw-aent a 
■written statement to the depntation of miners in that district, or in case there 
ehonld not be one in that district, to the nearest thereunto, specifying in it his 
uamo, those of his associates, {if he has any,) the place of hia hirih, hia place 
of hahitatioa, profesBion, and employment, together with the moat parlienlar 
and distinguishing featurea of the tract, mountain, or vein of which he claims 
the discovery; all which circain stances, as -well as the hour in which the dis- 
coverer shall present himself, mast he noted ilown in a register kept by the 
deputation and^ clerk, (if they have one;) and after this the said written state- 
ment shall, for his due security, be restored to the diecoverer, and notices of its 
object and contents shall be affixed to the doors of the church, the government 
houses, and other public bnildings of the town for the sake of general notoriety. 
And I ordain that within the term of ninety days the discoverer shall cause 
t-o be mado in the vein or veins so registered a pit of a yard and a half in 
diameter or breadth and ten yards (varas) in depth, and that immediately on 
the existence of the vein being ascertained one of the deputies in person shall 
visit it, accompanied by the clerk, (if there is one,) or if there be no clerk, by- 
two assisting witnesses and hy the mining professor of that territory, in order 
to inspect the course and direction of the vein, ita size, its inclination on the 
horizon, called its fallfng or declivity, its hardness or sofiuesB, the greater or 
less firmness of ita bed, and the principal marks and species of the mineral ; 
taking exact account of all this in order to add the same to the entry in the 
register, together with the act of possession, which must immediately be given 
to ihe discoverer in ray royal name, measuring him his portion, and making him 
enclose it by poles at the limits as hereafter declared ; after which, an authentic 
copy of Ibe proceedings shall be delivered to him for the secnrity of hia title. 

Sue. 5. If daring the ahore-named ninety days any one should appear assert- 
ing a right to the said discovery, a brief judicial hearing shall be granted, and 
judgment given in favor of him who best proves his claim ; however, if this 
should happen after the stated lime, he (the new claimant) shall not be heard. 

Sec. 6. The restorera of ancient mines which have been abandoned and left 
to decay shall enjoy the same privileges as discoverers, of choosing and pos- 
sessing three portions in the principal vein and one in each of the others, ani 
both revivers and discoverers shall, as an especial reward, be on all occasions 
preferred to other persons under parity of circximstahces. 

Sec. 7. If there arises any (question as to who baa heen the first discoverer 
of a vein, ho shall bo considered as such who first found metal therein, even 
though others may have made an opening previously ; and in case of further 
doubt, he who iixst gets it registered shall he considered as the discoverer. 

Sec. 8. Whoever shall denounce in the terms hereafter expressed any mine 
that has been deserted and abandoned shall have his denouneement received, if 
he tlierein sets forth the circumstances already declared in section ibur of this 
chapter, the actual existence of the muie ia question, the name of its last pos- 
sessor, if he is acquainted with the same, and those of the neighboring miners, 
all of wdom shall be lawfully summoned, and if within ten days they do not 
appear, the denouncement shall be publicly declared on the three following Suu- 
da.ys ; this meeting with no opposition, it shall be signified to the denouncer 
that within sixty, days he must have cleared and reinstated some work of con- 
sidirable depth, or at least of ten yards perpendicular and within the bed of the 
vein, in order that the mining professor may inspect its course and inclination 
and all its peculiar circumstances as is declared in the above-named section four. 
The said professor should, if it is possible, examine the pits and works of the 
mine and see if they are decayed, destroyed, or iimndated ; whether they contain 
a diaft pit or adit or are capable of such; whether they have au enter court, a 
whim, machines, rooms for habitation, and stables ; and an apccnnt and register 
of all these circumstances must be entered in the corresponding book of de- 
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noiineements, wbich should be kept separately. And the said examination being 
made, the portions being measured and bounded by staliea in the ground, as 
shall hereafter be esplainod, possession of them shall be given to the denouncer^ 
without regard to any opposition, which cannot be attended to unless made 
within the term before described; howeror, if during that time any opposition 
is brought forward, the parties shall have a brief judicial heaiiog and the cause 
be determined accordingly. 

Sgc. 9. If the foimer mine owner should appear ia order to oppose the 
denouacemect whoai the three public proclamfitions are over and whea the de- 
nouncer has commenced the sixty days allowed fov reinstating the pit of tea 
yards, he shall not he heard as to the possession, but only as to his right in the 
property; and if he succeeds in establishing this, he mast make good the 
expenses incurred by the deuonncer, unless the lattp-r ia pi-oved to have acted 
fraudulently, in which case he must lose such expanses. 

Sec. 10. If the denoun cor does not make or complete the shaft as prescribed, 
nor take possession within the sixty days, he loses his right, and any other person 
has the power of denouncing the mine. If, however, from the ground bein* 
entirely broken up or otherwise difficult and impracticable, or for any other rei3 
and serious obstacle he has been unable to complete the same within the said 
Sfsty days.he must have recourse to the respective territorial deputation, when, 
his difficnlties being examined and proved, the period may be prolonged for as 
long a time as the depatation may think necessary for the purpose, andno more ; 
no opposition to his claim being admitted after the ordinary term of sixty days. 
Sec. 17. Iprohibit any one {not being the discoverer) from denoanciag two 
contiguous mines upon one and the same rein ; hut I permit any person to ac- 
quire and possess one hy denouncement, and another or more by purchase, gift; 
inheritance, or other just title. And I further declare ibrit if any one desires to 
attempt the re-establishment of several inundated or decayed mines, or other 
considerable enterprise of this kind, and for this purpose claims the grant of 
several portions, although they be contiguous and upon tho same vein, such 
claira_ must be laid before the royal tribunal general of ftresico, in order that, 
the circumstances and importance of the undertaking being ascertained, they 
may acquaint the viceroy therewith, who, on finding therein nothing pi-ej\idicial 
to the body of the miners, the public, or my j 1 t a ury, shall grant him this 
and other privileges, exemptions, and ail n nd t that my royal approba- 
tion is previously obtained to all such fa s wl h annot be granted by the 
ordinary authority of the viceroy. 

Sbc. 18. Beds of ore and other depos t f oil id silver, on being dis- 

covered, shall be registered and denoun d tl n miinner as mines or 

veins, the same being understood of all sp f m t I 

CHAPTBB VII. 

Section 1. To all the subjects in my dominions, both in Spain and the In- 
dies,_ of whatever rank and condition they may be, I grant the mines of every 
species of metal under the conditions already stated, or that shall be expressed 
hereafter, but I prohibit foreigners from acquiring or working mines as their • 
own property, in these my dominions, unless they he naturalized or tolerated 
therein by my express royal license. (See decree of President Oomonfort.) 

Sec. -4. I also prohibit regulars of religious orders, of both sexes, from de- 
nouncing, or in anji manner acquiring for' themselves, their convents, or com- 
munities, any mines whatever ; it being undei-stood that the working of the 
mines shall not devolve upon the secular ecclesiastics, as being contrary to 
the laws, to the orders of tbe Mexican consul, and to the sanctity and exercise 
of their profession ; and, therefore, in consequence of this prohibition, all such 
secular ecclesiastics shall be expressly obliged to sell or place in the hands of 
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lay suljecta the mines or establisLinents for smelting ore, and reducing estab- 
lifiiments whicli liave devolved on them by inheritance or other cause, the same 
heing completed within the term of six months, or wilhiu Bttch time aa may be 
eonsideied necessary to insure a useful result, which is to be fixed by thevice- 
roy, with a previous intimation to the royal tribunal general of the mines ; 
provided, that if it is ascertained that by artifice or fraud the efieets of this 
article are attempted to be eluded, to the prejudice of the working of such mmes 
and establiehmeuts, in which the state is so much interested, they shall be de- 
nounced and disposed of in the same manner aa mines in general. 

See. 3. Neither shall mines be held by governors, intendenle, mayors, chiet 
judgeB, nor any other public officers whatever, of the mine towns and districts, 
nor their clerks ; but I permi^ such persons to hold mines in any territory out 
of their own jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. Neither shall administrators, stewards, overseers, keepers ot tallies, 
workers or watchers of mines, nor. in general, any person ia the service of mme 
owners,whether of superior or subordinate class, be permitted to register, denounce, 
or in any other manner acquire mines within the space of a thousand yards round 
those of their raastera, but I allow them to denounce any mine for their said 
masters, even thongh not authorized by them to do so, provided the aforesaid 
masters make good the denouncement in the terms prescribed by section eight 
of chapter six of these ordinances. 

CHAPTER Vlll. 

Section I,. Esperienee having shown that the equality of the mine meas- 
ures established Oil the surface cannot be maintained under ground, where in 
fact the mines are chiefly valuable, it being certain that the greater or less in- 
clination of the vein upon the plane of the horizon must render the respective 
properties ia the mines greater or smaller, so that the true and effective impar- 
tiality which it has been desired to show towards all subjects, of equal merit, 
has not been preserved ; but, on the contrary, it haa often happened that when 
a miner, after much expense and labor, begins at last to reach an abundant and 
rich ore, lie is obliged to turn back, as having entered on the property of an- 
other, which latter may have denounced the neighboring mine, and thus sta- 
tioned himself with more ai-t than industry. This being one of the greatest and 
most frequent causes of litigation and dissension among the miners, and conrnd- 
erin" that the limits established in the mines of these kingdoms, and by which 
those of New Spain have been hitherto regulated, ai-e very confined in propor- 
tion to the abundance, multitude, and richness of the metallic veins which it has 
pleased the Creator of bis great bounty to bestow on these i-egiona, I order and 
■ command that in the mines where new veins, or veins unconnected with each 
. other, shall be discovered, the following measures shall in futm'e be obsei-ved. 

Sec. 2. On the course and direction of the vein, whether gold, silver, or 
other metal, I grant to every miner, without any distinction in favor of the 
discoverer, whose reward has been specified, two hundred yai-ds, (Spanish yards 
or varafi.) called measuring yards, taken on a level, as hitherto undei-stood. 

Sec. 3. To make it what they call a square, that is, making a right a,nglB 
■with the preceding measure, supposing the descent or inclination of the vein to 
be sufficiently shown by the opening or shaft of ten yards, the portion shall be 
measured by the following rule. 

Sec. 4. Where the vein ia perpendicular to the horizon, (a case which sel- 
dom occurs,) a hundred level yai-ds shall be measured on either side of the vein, 
or divided on both sides, as the miner may preler. 

Sec. 5. Bat where the vein is in an inclined direction, which is the most 
nsual case, its greater or less degree of inclination shall ho attended to in the 
following manner. 

Sec. 6. If to one yard f erpeiidicular the inclination be from three fingers to 
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two palms, the same huadred ywtHs shall ba alloweJ for the si^uare, (as in the 
caae of the Tein heing perpendicular.) 

Sec. 7, If to the said perpendicular yard there be an inclination of 

Two palms aud three fingers, the equare shall he of 112^ yards. 

Two palms and six fingers, the square shall be of 123 yards. 

Two palms and nine fingers, the square shall be of 1371 yards. 

Three palms, the square sliall be of 150 yards. 

Three palms and three fingers, the square shall bo of 162^ yards. 

Three palms and six fingers, the square shall be of 175 yards. 

Three palms and nine fingers, the square shall be of 187J yards. 

Four palms, the square shall be of 200 yards. 
So that if to one perpendicular yai-d there correspond an inclination of four 
palms, which are equal to a yard, the miner shall be allowe ' two hundred yards 
on the square on the declivity of the vein, and so on with tJie rest. 

Sec. 8. And supposing that in the prescribed manner any miner should reach 
the perpendicular depth of two hundred yards, without exceeding the limits of 
hia portion, by which he may commonly have much exhausted the v-ein, and 
that those veins which have greater inclination than yard for yard, that is to 
say, of forty-five degrees, are eithir ban-en or of little extent, it is my sovereign 
will that although the declivity may be greater than the ahove-meiitioned mea- 
sures, no one shall exceed the square of two hundred level yards ; 'so that the 
same shall be always the breadth of the said veins extended over the leugtli of 
the other two hundreds, as declared above. 

_ Sue. 9. However, if any mine owner, suspecting a vein to run in a contrary 
direction to his own, {which rarely happens,) should choose to have some part 
of his square in a direction opposite to that of his principal vein, it may be 
granted to him, provided there shall be no injury or prejudice to a third person 



Sec. 10. With regard to the banks, beds, or any other accidental depnaitoriea 
of gold or silver, I ordain that the portions and measures shall hs regulated by 
the respective territorial deputations of miners, attention being paid to the extent 
and richness of the place and to the number of applicants for the same, with 
distinction and preference only to thediscoverei-s; out the said deputations must 
render an'exact account thereof to the royal tribunal general of Mexico, who 
wUl resolve on the measures which they in their judgment may consider the 
most efficacious, in order to avoid all unfair dealing in these matters. 

Sec. 11. The portions being regulated in the manner described above, ihe 
denouncer shall have his share measured at the time of taking possession of the 
mine, aud he shall erect around his boundaries stakes or landmai-ks, such as 
shall bo secure and easy to be distinguished, and enter into an obligation to 
keep and observe them forever without being able to change them ; though he 
may allege that hia vein varied in course or direction, (which is an unlikely cir- 
cumstance;) but he must content himself with the lot which Providence has 
decreed him, and enjoy it without disturbing his neighbors j if, however, he 
should have no neighbors, or if he can, without injury to his neighbors, make 
an improvement, by altering the stakes and boundaries, it may be permitted him 
in such case, with previous intervention, cognizance, and authority of the depu- 
tation of the district, who shall cite and hear the parties, and determine whether 
the causes for such encroachment are legitimate. 

CHAPTER rx. 
Sec. 6. If any mine owner, in consequence of the great richness of the me- 
tallic substance in his vein, is desirous of substituting for the pillars, beams, or 
•sufficient and necessary supports, made of the metallic substance itself, others 
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constructed of mnson work of stone and mortar, he may be peiinitted to do so 
under ihe inspection of ouc of tLe deputies of tlie district, assisted by hia clerk' 
and with the approbation of the mining professor. 

Sec. 7. I strictly prohibit any one from taking away or in any degree iveak- 
eniiig and diminishing the pillarji, beams, and necessary supports of the mines, 
under paia of ten years' imprisonment, to be inflicted aecording to the form pre- 
scribed by chapttr three of these ordinances, by the respective judge in each 
case, upon any workman, searcher, or investigator who shall have committed 
such oifeiice, and the same upon the miner or mine watcher who has permitted 
it ; and the master of "the mine shall lose the same, together with half of his 
property, and be forever eseluded from all mining employmonte. 

Sec. S. I ordfun and command that the mines shall be kept clean and unob- 
structed, and that the works necessary or useful for the circulation of air, the 
carriage and extraction of the metul or other pnipoaes, although they may con- 
tain no more metallic matter than such as may remain in the pillars and f>arti- 
tions, shall not be encumbered with rubbish and clods of earth, but that all these 
must be carried out and thrown by each person on the earth-monnd of his own 
property, but on no account upon that of another person without hia express 
leave and consent. -n i_ i 

Sec. 9. In the mines there must he proper and safe steps or ladders, such and 
as many as are conaidereft necessary by tlie mining^ surveyor, for the purpose 
of ascending and descending to the farthermost works, so that the lives of persons 
employed in the mines may never he endangered by their being weak, insecure, 
rotten, or much worn. , , . 

Sec. 10. In order to avoid the vioiationof the provhions of any of the sections 
contained in (Jiis chapter, it is my sovereign will that the deputies of the miners, 
accompanied by the mining professor of the district, and by the clerk, if there 
be one, or, in defnnlt of him, by two witnesses in aid, whs shall once in every six 
mouths, or once in every year, in places where the fonner is imprneticable, visit 
all the mines in their jurisdiction which are in a course of actnal working ; and 
if they find auy failure in the points referred to in the above-mentioned sections, 
or in any others whatever, which regard the security, preservation, and better 
working of the mines, shall provide immediately a remedy for snch defect, and 
take means to assure themselves that auch remedy is carried into effect. And 
if the remedy he not applied, or if the aame failure shall occur again, the proper 
penalties must be exacted, multiplying and aggravating them even to the extent 
of dispossessing the person so offending of the mine, which shall then belong to 
the first person who may denounce it, provided the deputies proceed in the form 
preeeribed by chapter third of these ordinances. 

Sec. U, I most rigorously prohibit all persons from piercing through adits, 
or cross levels, or other subterraneous passages, from works which are higher 
and full of water, or from leaving between thein and others such alight supports 
as may allow the water to burst through ; on the contrary, persona owning such 
worka must have them drained by engines before they shall attempt to commu- 
nicate with new ones, unless the mining professor should judge that such piercing 
through will not be attended with danger to the workmen engaged in it. 

Sec. 12, Also I prohibit all persona from introducing workmen into any 
works containing noxious vapors, until they bave been properly ventilated, ae- 
cording to the mles of art. 

Sbc. 13. Whereas the mines require incessant and continual working, in 
order to procnre the metals, certain operations being indispensable, which cannot 
■without much time .be accomplished, and which, if interrupted, generally require 
as great expenses in their re-establish mcnt as they did in their original under- 
taking; wherefore, to remedy such inconvenience, and also to p rev eut_ masters 
of mines, who either canpot or will not work them, from keeping them in a use- 
ess state for a length of time, by pretending to work them, and thus depriving 
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tliem of the real and effHctivfi labor wbicb others might bestow on them, I ordaia 
and command, that whosoever, during four successive montba, shall fail to work 
any mine with (at least) fonr paid workmen, occupied in soma exterior or into 
rior work of real utility, sball, by so doing, lose all hia right iasiud mine, which 
abati belong to any person denouncing it, flpon hia satisfactory proviag, according 
to the provisions of chapter six, such act of desertion on the part of the oWner. 

Sec. 14, Experience having shown that the provisions of the preceding 
■eectiou have been eluded by the artful and fraudulent practice of sorao owners 
of mines, who cause their mine to be worked dm-ing some daya in each [period 
ofj four roonths, keeping them in this maimer many years in their possession, I 
ordain that whosoever shall fail to work his mine in the maimer prescribed by 
the said section during eight months in the year, counting from tJie day of Lis 
coming into possession, even though the said eight months should bo interspersed 
■with some day's or weeks of labor, shall by such labor forfeit the mine: and it 
shall be adjudged to the first person who denounces the same, and satisfactorily 
proves this second sp ' f d t' n 1 for this, or the one mentioned in 
the preceding section e b u a igned, such as pestilence, famine, 

or war, ia that same m p h wenty leagues thereof. 

Sbc.15. Oonsideri ay m ners who have formerly worked 

their mines with ardo and d P il S large sums in shafts, adits, and 

other undertakiaga, m y f a b d suspend their operations while 

soliciting supplies, or f L necessary provisioas, and other 

just and sufficient can w h mb a d w i their former merit, render them 
worthy of equitable c d a a I hat any sucli mine owner keeping 

bis mine ia disuse ia h m n ad time above mentioned shall not 

forfeit it at once in th m d b d ab , but his mine shall neverthelesa 

be liable to denouncement before the resp t n w t bun I f miners, in order 
that, both parties having been heard, a d all dm tad uses considered 
and proved, justice may be done betwe tl pa t 

Sec. 16. Since many mine owners ab nd th m th for the want of 

the capital necessary for carrying on op at n th n b so they do not 
choose, to consume that which they may ha al dy a qn d from them, or 
because they have not spirit to venture n 1 diffi ul t th e undertakings, 
from which they may have conceived great hopes, or for other cauaea, and since 
persons ace not wanting who might be desirous of taking such mines if they 
were informed of their intended abandonment, and as it is much easier to main- 
tain a mine when in a eourae of workiog than to reinstate it after it has suffered 
the injuries of time, il; ia atf will that no person shall abandon tho working of 
his mine or mines without making the deputation of the district acc[uainted 
therewith, in order that tlie deputation may publish the same by fixing a notifi- 
cation on the doors of churchea and other customary places for the information 
of all persons. 

Sec. 17. In order to avoid the false or equivocal reports which are often 
spread concerning deserted mines, the consequeneo of wbii.'li reports is to aug- 
ment the distrust in which this profession is ordinarily held, deterring many 
persons from engaging therein who do not otherwise want inclination to follow 
it, I ordain : 

Sec. 18. That no one shall abandon the working of bis mine without giving 
notice to the respective depnf ation in order that an inspection may immediately 
be had thereof by the deputies, accompanied by the clerk and surveyors, who 
must examine and measure the mine, particularizing all its circumstances, and 
draw up a map describing its plan aad outlines, which, together with all the 
necessary information, must be preserved in the archives, with liberty of access 
to all persona who may wish to see it, or to take a copy thereof. 
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Section 1. Inasmuch as mmes are often worked by miners joined in com- 
panies, fiom the lime of tbo denouncement of such mine, or according to con- 
tracts entered into subaequentJy in various -ways, to the great advantage and 
improvement of the operations in mines, since it is much easier to engage 
therein when many persons concur, each subscribing a part of his capital ; and 
as where the wealth of one alone is not sufficient for great undertakinga, that 
of a united company may be ample; in such eases I desire and eommaiid that 
Buch companies, whether public or private, may be encouraged, promoted, and 
protected by all convenieat measures, my viceroy gi'anting to those who may 
form tliemselves into such companies every favor, aid, and exemption which can 
be granted them, according to the judgment and diswetion of the royal tribunal 
of miners, and without deti-iment to the public or my royal treasury. 

Skc. 2. Although by these ordinances I prohibit any individual minc-owuets, 
working within the ordinary limits, from denouncing two adjoining mines on 
the same vein; yet, notwithstanding, to those who work in companies, although 
they be not the discoverers, and- without prejudice to the right which they 
might derive from becoming discoverers, I grant the right of denouncing four 
new portions, or four deserted mines, even though they should be contiguous 
and on the same vein. 



SECTION 12. 
liof-ks on Ciilirotaia.— a. TiiUe uf dial 



1.— BOOKS ON CALIFOENIAN MIKES. 

California has been the subject of hundreds of books written since the dis- 
covery of gold ; but most of them were notes of personal adventure, with a few 
rambling and vague remarks about the mineral resources and mining industry 
of the Pacific coast. 

Nevertheless, although only a small proportion of the works published about 
the land of gold, the Californian contributions to mining literature are not unim- 
portant; and when the State geological survey shall havt completed its labors 
. and published all its reports, it may safety be said that few countries have done 
so much in so brief a space of time to illnstrate the metallurgy, mineralogy, 
and geology of the precious metals. 

The following are titles of some of the books that treat of the mineral re- 
sources and mining industry of the coast ; 

Geology and Industrial Eesources of California. By Philip T, Tyson. To 
which is added the ofBeial reports of General Persifer F. Smith and B. Riley, 
including the reports of Lieutenants Talbot, Ord, Derby, and Williamson, of 
their explorations in California and Oregon, and also of their examination of 
routes for raihoad communication eastward from those countries. Baltimore: 
1851. 8vo., pp. 160. 

Professor John B. Trash's Eeport on the Geology of the Sierra Nevada or 
California Range. Document No, 59, Senate of California, 1850. 8vo., 
pp. 30. 

Keport on the Geology of the Coast Mountains and part of the Sierra Nevada, 
embracing the Industrial Eesources in Agriculture and Mining, By John B. 
Trask. Document No. 9, Senate of California. 1854. Svo., pp. 90. 
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Eeport of a Geological Reconnaissance in California, made in connection with 
the expedition to survey routes in California to connect with the snrveys of 
routes for a railroad from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, under the 
command of Lieutenant Williamaon, corps topographical engineers, in 1853. 
By William P. Blake, geologist and mineralogist of the expedition. New York. 
H. Bailliere. 185S. 4to, pp. 600. 

Geology of North America, with two reports on the Prairips of Arkansas and 
Texas, the Kocky Mountains of New Mexico, and the Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fiiraia, originally made for the United States government by Jules Marcon. 
Zurich, 1858. 4to, pp. 144. 

General Report upon the Geological Colleetiona of the Pacific Railroad Survey, 
by William P. Blake, geologist of the office of the United States Pacific rail- 
road explorations and surveys. 4to , pp. 50. (In vol. iii of Explorations and 
Surveys for a Railroad Roate from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean.) 

Report upon the Geology of the Route from San Francisco Bay to the Colum- 
bia River, by J. S. Newberry, M. D., geologist and botanist of the expedition. 
4to., pp. 84. (In vol. vi of Explorations, &c., as above.) 

Geological Report on the 'Route fiom San Francisco to Santa F6, by way of 
the Coast and the Gila, by Thomas Antisell, M. D., geologist of the expedition. 
4to., pp. 204. (In vol. vii of Explorations, &e., as above.) 

Mining on the Pacific States of North America, by John S. Ilittell. San 
Francisco, 1861. 18mo., pp. 324. 

The Resonrces of California, comprising agricnlture, mining, geology, climate, 
commerce, &c., and the past and future development of the State, by John S. 
Hittell ; second edition, with an appendix on Oregon and Wasliington Territory, 
San Francisco, 1866. 12mo., pp. 494. • 

The Comatock Ixide, its character, and the probable mode of its continuance 
in depth, by Ferdinand Baron Richthofen, (Dr. Phil.) San Francisco, 1866. 
8vo, pp. 83. 

Nevada and California Processes of Silver and Gold Extraction, for general use, 
and especially for the mining public of California and Nevada, with fiili expla- 
nations .and directions for all metallurgical operations connected with silver and 
gold, from a preliminary examination of tlie ore to the final casting of the ingot j 
Sso a description of the general metallurgy of silver ores. By Guido Kustel, 
mining engineer and metallurgist, former manager of the Ophir works, &c. Illus- 
trated by accurate engravings. S:ra Francisco, 1863. 8yo, pp. 330. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

Address on the Mstory of California, from the discovery of the country to the 
yeaf 1849, delivered before the Society of California Pioneers, at their cele- 
bration of tJie tenth anniversary of the admission of the State of California 
into the Union, By Edmund Randolph., esq. San Francisco, Sept. 10, 1S60, 

Pioneers : From tlie importutiitiee of the active present wbich surrounds us, 
we turn for a brief space to the past. To-day we give oureeivce np to memory. 

And, first, our thoughts are due to those who ai-e not Jiere assembled with 
Hs; whom we meet not on street nor highway, and welcome not again at the 
door of onv dwellings ; upon whom BLincs no mere the snn which now gladdens 
the hills, the plains, the waters of California — to the pioneers who are dead. 
To them, as the laurel to the soldier who falls in the battle for that with his blood 
he has paid tlie price of victory, yoa will award the honor of this triumph, 
marked by the marvellous creations which have sprung from your common en- 
terprises. To them you will consecrate a success which has surpassed the bold- 
est of the imaginations which led you forth, both them and you, to a life of ad- 
ventures. Your companions- died that California might exist. Fear not that 
jou will honor them overmuch. ' But how died they, and where do they repose — 
the dead of the pioneers of California? 

Old men amongst you will recall the ragged trapper. Hie frame was strong; 
hia soul courageous ; his knowledge was of the Indian's trail and haunts of 
game; his wealth and defence, a riiie and a horse; his bed, the earth; his home, 
the mountains. He was slain by the treacherous savage. Hia scalp adorned 
h w m f a hief. The wolf and the vulture in the desert feasted on the 
b dy f 1 p n r. A companion, wounded, unarmed, and famishing, wan- 
d u h u h ome rocky canon and lives to recount this tale — lives, more 

f tu e 11 h d lining years, to measm-e, perhaps, his lands by the league, 
aud n mb 1 attle by the thousand. And the sea, too, has claimed trib- 
u e he m ael a waves, amid the terrors of shipwreck, too often in these 
latt d y 1 a 1 sed over*the manly fonn of the noble pioneer. The mon- 
sters of the deep have parted amongst them the flesh of our friends, and their 
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dissevered members are floating, auspended gow ia tlie vast abysses of tbc ocean, 
or roll upon distant strands, playtLinga tossed by the currents in their wander- 
ings. And here, in San Francisco, exacting commerce has disturbed the last 
reating place of the pioneers. Ten years and a half ago,' pinched by the severi- 
ties of a most inclement winter, under the leaky tent which gave no shelter, 
they sickened and died (and then women and children were pioneera, too) by 
scores, and by hundreds they sickened and died. With friendly hands, which 
under sach disastrous circumstances could minister no relief, yoit yet did bury 
them piously ia a secluded spot upon the hill-side or in the valley, and, planting 
a rude cross or board to mark the grave, did hope, perhaps, ia a more prosper- 
ous day, to replace it with a token ia enduring stone. But the hil! and the valley 
alike disappear hourly from our eight. The city marches with tremendous 
strides. Estending streets and lengthening rows encroach upon the simple 
burial-ground not wisely chosen. The dead give place to the living. And now 
the builder, with his mortar and his bricks, and the din of his trowei, erects a 
mausion or store-house for the new citizen upon the same spot where the pioneer 
was laid and his soi-^'wing friend dreamed of erecting a tombstone, ileaiiwhile, 
by virtue of a municipal order, huelings have dug up and carted away ail that 
remained of the pioneers, and have deposited them in some common receptacle, 
where now they are lying an undistingnishable heap of human boues. 

Pursuing still this sad review, you well remember how, with the eager tide 
along and up the conrse of rivers, and over many a stony ascent, yoa were 
swept into the heart of the difficult regions of the gold mines ; how you there 
encountered an equal stream pouring in from the east ; and, in a summer, ail 
the bars, and flats, and gulches, throughout the length and breadth of that vast 
tract of hills, were flooded with human life. Into that rich haiTOSt Death put 
his aicklo. Toil to those who had never toiled ; toil, tho hardest toil, often at 
once beneath a torrid, blazing sun, and in an icy sti-enm ; congestion, typhus, 
fevers in whatever form most fatal ; and the i-ot of scurvv ; drunkenness and 
violence, despair, suicide, and madness; the desolate cabm ; houseless starva- 
tion amid snows ; all these bring back again upon you in a frightful picture 
many a death-scene of those days. There fell the pioneers who perished from 
the van of those who first heaved back the bolts that barred the vaulted hills, 
and poured the millions of the treasures i>{ California upon the world! 

Wan and emaciated from the door of the tent or cabin where yoa saw him 
expire; bloody and mangled from the gambling saloon where you saw him 
murdered, or the roadside where you found him lying ; the corpse you bore to 
the woods and bm-ied him beneath the trees. But you cannot tell to-day which 
pine sings the requiem of the pioneer. 

And some have fallen in battle beneath our country's flag. 

And longings still unsatisfied led some to renew their adventurous career 
upon foreign soils. Combating for strangers whose quarrels they espoused, they 
fell amid the jungles of the tropics and fatted that rank soil there with right 
precious blood ; or, upon the sands of an accursed waste, were bound and 
slaughtered by inhuman men who lured them with promises aud repaid their 
coming with a most cruel assassination. In the filthy purlieus of a Mexican 
village swine fed upon all that murder left of honored gentlemen, until the very 
Indian, with a touch of pity, heaped up the saud upon the festering dead, and 
gave slight sepulture to our lopt pioneers. 

Though from the first some there were who found in California all they 
sought; and as tfaey lived so died, surrounded by their children and their 
newly made friends, and were buried in churchyards with holy rites ; and al- 
though those more lately stricken repose in well-fenced grounds, guarded by 
society they planted, and whose ripening power they have witnessed, and are 
gathered to a sacred stiDuess, where we too may hope that we shall be received 
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when full soon we sink to our eternal rest. Alas ! far flifieront ihe tleath and 
burial of full many a pioneer. 

In deeils of lofiiest daring of individual man, encounters fierce and rudest 
sliocka, too often has patted the spirit of the pioneer, aad left his mnrtal ho^y 
to nature and the elements. Thus wilds are eonquei-ed, and to civilization new 
realma are won. 

Upon his life and death let them rcSect.who would deny to the pioneer the 
fall measure of the rights of freemen. 

For us we behold the river or the rock, the mountain's peak, the plain — 
- whatever spot from which his eyes took their last look of earth. There, as he 
lies, one genth) liglit shining athwart the gathering darkness, still holds his 
gaae. GruidBd by that light we will revisit the distant home of, the dying pio- 
neer. In imagination we will there revive the faded recollections of the in- 
trepid boy who, in years long past, disappeared in the wilderness and the west, 
and for a lifetime has been accounted dead. We will renew, while we console, 
the grief of the ag!:d father and mother. To the fresh sorrows of the faithfal 
wife we pledge the sympathy and love of brothers. To tlig sons and daughters 
of our friends we stretch forth our bands in benedictions on their heads. To 
ancient friends we too ai'e friends, until with our praises, and the eventful story 
of bis life, we make to live again in his old peaceful borne him who died so 
wildly. "What though, to monniful questioning, we cannot point their graves t 
They have a monument — behold the State; and their inscription, it is written 
on our hearts. 

Thus, as is meet, we honor our dead pioneers" with severe yet pleasing recol- 
lections, grateful fancies, and tears not unmanly. With an effort we turn from 
oarsclves to our country. 

Of populous Christian countries Upper California is among the newest. Her 
whole history is embraced wiihin the lifetime of men now living. Just ninety- 
one years have passed since man of Enropean origin first planted his footsteps 
within the limits of what is now our State, with purpose of permanent inhabita- 
tion. Hence all the inhabitants of California have been but pioneers. 

Cortti_z, about the year 1537, fitted out several amaJl vessels at his port of Te- 
bnantepec, sailed north and to the head of the Gulf of California. It is said 
that his vessels were provided with everything requisite for planting a colony 
in the newly discovered region, and transported four hundred Spaniards and 
three hundred negro slaves, wbieb he had assembled for that purpose, and that 
he imagined by that coast wnd sea to discover another New Spain. But sands 
and rocks and sterile miiuntalns, a parched and thorny waste, vanquished the 
conqueror of Ulexico. Ho was gltd to escapo with his life, aud never crossed 
the line which marks our soutliern boondary. Here we may note a very re- 
markable event which happened in the same year that Cortea was making his 
fruitless attempt. Four persons, Alvar Nunez Cabeaa de Vaca, CastiDo, Dor- 
antes, and a negro named Estevancio, arrived at Ouliacau, on the Gulf of Cali- 
. fornia, from the peninsula of 'Floiida. They were the sole survivors of three 
hundred Spaniards who landed with Pamfilo Narvaez on the coast of Florida 
for the conquest of that country, in the year 1527, They had wandered ten 
years among the savages, and had finally found their way across the continent. 
The same Nunez was afterwards appointed to conduct the discovery of the Rio 
de la Plata, and the first conquests of Paraguay, says our autliority, the learned 
Jesnit Father Miguel Venegjs. ;~ 

The viceroy Mendoaa, soon after the failure of Cortez, despatched another 
expedition, by sea aod land, in the same direction, but accomplished still less ; 
and again in 1542, the same vieeroy sent out Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a coura- 
geous Portuguese, with two ships to survey the outward or western coast of 
California. In the latitude of 33 degrees he made a cape which was called, by 
himself, I suppose, Cape Engaiio, (Deceit ;) in 33 degrees, that of La Cruz, and 
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tliat of Galera, in 36| degrees, and opposite the ]aat lie met with tno large 
islands, wiiere they informed bim that at some (listance there was a nation who 
wore clothes. In 37 degrees ajid a half he had sight of some hill e covered with 
trees, which he called 9an Martin, aa he did also the cape runiiinginto the sea 
at the end of these eftiineoces. Beyond this to 40 degrees the coast lies NE. 
and SW., and about the 40th degree he Baw two inonntaine coTered with snow, 
nnd between them a large cape, which, in honor of the Ticeroy, he called Men- 
docina. The headland, therefore, according to Venegas, was chnstened three 
hundred Hnd eighteen years ago. Cabrillo continued his voyage to the north in 
midwinter, and reached the 44lh degree of latitude on the -ibth of Marcli, 1543, 
From this point lie was compelled by want of provisions and the bad condition 
of his ships to return, and on the Hth of April he entered the harboi- of Nativi- 
dad, from which he had sailed. 

In 1578, at midsammer, Sir Francis Drake landed upon this coast, only a 
few miles northward from this Bay of San Fr.mciaco, at a bay which stili 
beajB Lis name. Sir Walter Kaleigh had not yet sailed on his first voyage to Vir- 
ginia. It will be ii'.teresting to know bow things looked ni this coaatry at that 
time. After telling ns how the natives mistook them for gods, and wovsiiipped 
them, and offered sacrifices to them, mnch against their will, and kow he took 
possession of the country in the name of Qaeen Elizabeth, the narrative goes 
on ! " Our neeessMre bttsiness being ended, our Genera! with his companie trav- 
ailed up into the conntrey to their villiages, where we foond teardes of deeie by 
1,000 in a companie, being most large and fat of bodJe. We found the whole 
conntrey to be a- warren of a strange kinde of connies, their bodies in bignessas 
be the Barbaric connies, their heads as the heads of ours, the feet of a Want, 
(mole,) and the taile of a rat, beiog of great length j under her chinne oq either 
side a bagge, into the which she gathered her meate, when she hath filled her 
bellie abroad. The people do eat their bodies and make great accompl of their 
skinnes, for their^king's coat vyaa made out of them. Our General called this 
countrey Nova Albion, and that for two canaoa : the one in respect of the white 
hankies and cliffes which lie toward the sea; and the other Docaaso it might 
have some afSiiitie with our conntrey in name, which sometime was so called. 

" There is no part of earth ]tere to he taJten up, wherein there is not a reason- 
ahle quantitie irfgold or sili;er." 

Every one will at once reeogniEe the borrowing squirrel that still survives to 
plague the fanner, and who it will he seen is a very ancient inliabitant of the 
fields he molests ; and no one but will dwelt upon the words in which bespeaks 
of the gold and silver abounding in this country. Were they but a happy guess 
in a gold-mad age, a miracle of sagacity, or a veritable prophecy ? Before he 
sailed away, "onr General set np a monument of our being there, as also of her 
Majeatie's right and title to the same, via : a plate nailed upun a /aire great 
potle, whereupon was engraeen her Majestie's name, tlie day and y.are of owr 
arrival there, with the free giving up of tlte provmceand, people iHto her Majes- 
tie'a hands, together with her highness' picture and arms, in apiece offieepenee 
of current English money under the j>lale, whereunder was also written Che name 
of our General" 

These mi;mentoes of hia visit and the first recorded landing of the white man 
upon our shores, I think have never fallen into the possession of any antiquaiy, 
And it would also appear that Sir Francis Drake knew notlSng of Cabrillo's 
voyage, for 1# says : "It seemeth that the Spaniards hitherto had never been 
in this part of the country, neither did discover the laude by many degi-ees to 
the southward of this place." 

There were other expeditions to Lower OaJifornia and the western coast, after 
the time of Cortez and Cabrillo, hut they all pn.ved fruitless until the Couut de 
Monterey, viceroy of New Spain, by order of the King, sent out Sebastian 
Viscayno. He sailed from Acapubo on the 5th day of May, 1602, with two 
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large vessels and a tender, as captain-general of, the voyage, with Toribto 
Goraea, a consummate seaman, who had served niany years in craising his 
Majesty's ships, as admiral ; and three Jiarefooted Carmelites, Father Andrew 
de la Assumpcion, Father Antonio de la Ascension, and Father Tomas de 
Aguino, also accompanied him. And that Viscayno migEt not lack for conn- 
aellora the viceioy appointed Captain Alonao Estevan Peguero, a person of 
great valor and long experience, who had served in Flanders; and Captain 
Gaspar de Alorijou, a native of Bretagne, distinguished for hia prnd^ce and 
courage; and for sea affairs, he appointed pilots and masters of ships ; likewise 
Captain Geronimo Martin, who weut as cosmographer, in order to make draughts 
of the countries discovered, fur the greater perspicuity of the account intended 
to be transmitted to his Majesty, of the discoveries and tiunsactions on this 
voyage. The ships were farther supplied with a suitable number of soldiers 
and seamen, and well provided withal! necessaries for a year. , This epcpedition 
was therefore, in every respect, a notable one'for the age. Its object, the King 
of Spain himself informs us, was to find a port where the ships coming from the 
Philippine islands to Acapnlco, a trade which had then been established some 
thirty years, might put ia and provide themselves with water, wood, masts, and 
otter things of absolute necessity. The galleons from Manila hod all this lime 
been running down tliis coast before the northwest wind, and were even 
accTistomed, as some say, to make the land as far to the north as Cape Mendo- 
cino, which Cabrjllo had named. Sebastian Viscayno with his fleet stru^led 
up against the same northwest wind. On the 10th of November, 160S, he 
entered San Uiego and found, on its northwest side, a forest of oaks and other 
trees, of considerable extent, of which I do not know that there are any traces 
now or even a tradition. In Lower California he landed frequently, and made 
an accurate survey of the coast, and to one bay gave the capricious appellation 
of the ' Bay of eleven thoasand Vii^ns.' Above Ban Diego he kept further 
from the shore, noting the most conspicuous landmarks. But he came through 
the canal of Santa Barbara, which I suppose he so named, and, when at anchor 
under one of the islands, was visited by the king of that country, who «tme 
with a fleet of boats and earnestly pressed him to land, offering as proof of his 
hospitable intentions to furnish every one of his seamen with ten wives. Finally 
he anchored in the bay of Monterey on the l6th of December, 1602 — this was 
more than four years before the English landed at Jamestown, The name of 
Monterey was given to this port in honor of the viceroy. On the 17th day of 
Dec^ber, 1602, a church, tent or arbor, was erected under a largo oak close 
to the seaside, and Fathers Andrew de la Assumpcion and Antonio de la 
Ascension said'Mass, and so continued to do whilst the expedition remained 
there. Yet this was not the first Christian worship on these shores, for 
Drake had worshipped according to a Protestant ritual at. the place where he 
landed twenty-five years before. The poi-t of Monterey, as it appeared to those 
weary voyagers, and they were in a miserable plight from the affliction of scurvy, 
seems to have been very pleasing. It is described in the narrative of Father 
Andrew as an excellent harbor, and secure against all winds. " Near the shore 
are an infinite number of very lai^ pines, straiglit and smooth, fit for masts and 
yai-ds, likewise oaks of a prodigious size for building ships. Here likewise are 
rose trees, white thorns, firs, willows, and poplars ; large clear lakes, fine pas- 
tures and arable lands," &;c., &c. A traveller of this day, perhaps, might not 
color the picture so highly. Viscayno sent back one of his ships imh the news, 
aad with the sick, and with the other left Monterey on the 3d of January, 1603, 
and it was never visited more for a hundred and sixty-six years. On the 12th, 
having a fair wind, we are told that he passed the port of San Francisco, and 
that losing sight of his other vessel he returned to the port of San Francisco to 
wait for her. Father Andrew de la Assumpcion (as reported in Father Venegas) 
on this interesting point uses the following language : " Another reason which 
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induced the Capttania (flag-ship) to put into Pnerto Francisco ivaa to take a 
aurvey of it and see if anything was to be found of the San Auguatin, which, in 
the year 1595, had, by order of his Majesty and the Viceroy, been sent from the 
Philippines to survey the coast of California, under the direction of Sebastian 
Rodriguez Cerraenon, a pilot of known abilities, bnt was driven ashore in this 
liarbor hy the violence of the wind. And among others on board the San An- 
gusim was the pilot Francisco Volanos, who was also chief pilot of this squad- 
ron. He was acquainted with the country, and affirmed that they had left ashore 
a great quantity of wax and several chests of silk ; and the general was desirous 
of putting in here to see if there remained any vestiges of the ship and cargo. 
The Capitania came to anchor behind a point of land called La Punta de los 

Did Vizcayno enter the Bay of San Francisco ? I think it plain that he did 
not. Yet exceedingly curious and interesting it is to reflect that he was but a 
little way outside the heads, and that the indentation of the coast which opens 
into the bay of San Francisco was known to him fi-om the report of tiie pilots 
of the ships from the Philippines, and by the same name. In the narratives of 
the explorers the reader is often puzzled by finding that objects upon the shore 
are spoken of as already known, as for example in this vovage of Vizcayno the 
highlands a little south of Monterey are mentioned by the name of the Sierra 
de Santa Lucia, so named at some previous time : the explanation follows in the 

same sentence where they are said to be a usual land-mark for the China ships 

I. e., undoubtedly the galleons from the Philippines. Viacayno conld reach no 
further north than Cape Mendocino, in which neighborhood he found himself 
with only six men able to keep the deck ; his other vessel penetrated as far as 
the forty-third degn^e; and then both returned to Acapulco. In those days 
there was a fabulous story very prevalent of a channel somewhere to the north 
of us which connected the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and it seems that some 
fo) eigner had aetuaUy presented to the King of Spain a history of a voyage he 
had made directly across from Newfoundland to the Pacific ocean by the 
straits of Anian. The King is said to have had an eye to the discovery of this 
desirable canal at the same time that he was making provision for his trade from 
the Western Islands. 

In 1697 the Jesuits, with patient art and devoted aeal, accomplished that 
which had defied the energy of Cortez and/taflled the efforts of the Spanish 
monarchy for generations afterwards. They possessed themselves of Lower 
(jahfornia, and occupied the greater portion of that peninsula, repulsive aa it 
was, with their missions. In 1742, Anson, the English commodore, cruising off 
the western coast of Mexico, watched for the Spanish galleon which still plied 
an annual trip between Acapulco and Manila. This galleon was half man-of- 
war, half merchantman, was armed, manned, and officered by the King, but 
sailed on account of various houses of the Jesuits in the Philippines, who owned 
her tonnage in shares of a certain number of bales each, and enjoyed the mo- 
nopoly of this trade by royal grant. She exchanged dollara from the Mexican 
mines for the productions of the east, and we read that at that day the manufac- 
turers of Valencia and Cadiz, in Spain, clamored for protection against the silks 
and cotton cloths of India and China thus imported — by this sluggish craft which 
crept lazily through the tropica, relied upon rain to replenish the water jars on 
deck, and was commonly weakened hy scurvy and required about six months 
for the retui-n, voyage— into Acapulco, thence transported on mules to Vera 
Cruz, and thence again after another tedious voyage to Enrope. Anson watched 
in vain ; the prudent galleon thought it best to remain undiir the shelter of the 
guns of Acapulco, in the presence of so dangerous a neighbor. He sailed away 
to the west, stopped and refreshed his crew at a romantic island iu the middle 
of the Pacific ocean, went over to >Iacao and there refitted, and then captured 
the galleon at last, with a million and a half of dollars on board, as she waa 
H. Ex. Doc. 39 IS 
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going into Manilla, after a desperate combat with hia ship, the Centurion. He 
then returned to China, extinguishing a great fire in Canton with his crew, sold 
the galleon in Macao, and got back safe to England with his ti'Cfisure. His 
chaplain, Mr. Eiehard Walter, the author of the admirable narrative of this cele- 
brated voyage, goes on, after relating the capture, to say : " I shall only add, 
that there were taken on board tlie galleon several draughts and journals. 
* * Among the rest there was found' a chart of all the ocean, between the 
Philippines and the coast of Mexico, which was that made use of by the galleon 
in hev own navigation. A copy of this draught, corrected in some places by 
our own observations, is here annexed, together with the route of the galleon 
traced thereon from her own journals, and likewise the route of the Centurion 
from Acapulco through the same ocean." 

Here we may look for information. We have at least one log-book and chart 
of the old Manilla galleons. What if we could have access to the bookaof 
account of those venerable old traders in their monasteries at Manilla ! Examin- 
ing this chart we find that the coast of California, from a little further nonh than 
Punta de loa Reyes, is laid down with remarkable accuracy. We have a great 
indentation of the coast immediately below Punta de loa Reyes, a lai^e land- 
locked bay with a nariow entrance, immediately off which lie seven little black 
spots called Los Farallones— in short, a bay at San Francisco, but without a 
name. The Farallones, I think, were named by Cabrillo, in 1542, two hundred 
years before Anson's time. Was this our port of San Francisco as we know it, 
or that which Vizcayno entered when he anchored on the 12th of January, 
1603, under a point of land called La Punta de los Reyes I Lower down we 
have Point Ano Nuevo and Point Finos, and a bay between, but not the name 
of Monterey, then a great many islands, then Point Conception, then Sim Pedro, 
and then the Port of San Diego, and Lower California to Cape San Lucas. The 
outward track of the galleon lies between 12 and 1.5 degrees north, and on her 
return she goes up as high aa about 35 degrees, and there being off Point Con- 
ception, but a long way out to sea. she turns to the south and runs down the 
coast to Cape San Lucas, where the Jesuit fathers kept signal fires burnmg on 
the mountains to guide her into port, and expected her return with the fruits 
and fresh provisions which the exhausted mariners so much needed. Such was 
the strange precursor of the steamship and clipper on the waters of the Pacific, 
and the first great carrier of the commerce between its opposite shores ! You 
will observe how nature brings this commerce to our doors. The outward run 
of the galleon so near the equator was to take the eastern trade-winds, which 
wafted her without the necessity of changing a sail directly to the Philippine ; 
China and the Indies— and her returning course was to avoid these trade-wmda 
and to catch the breezes which to the north blow from the west. And this 
great circle of the winds touches our shores at the Bay of San Francisco. This 
chart was drawn for the use of the Spanish generals, (for such was the title and 
rank of the commanders of the Spanisli galleons,) and " contained all the dis- 
coveries which the Manilla ships have at any time made in traversing this vast 
ocean." 

It was these discoveries that gave names to so many points upon our coast 
undoubtedly, and prompted so many explorers, after Cabrillo, and both before 
and after Vizcayno. Knowing so much, the wonder is that these navigators 
did not know more. They named, and noted on their chart, yet did not know 
our Bay of San Francisco. Yearly for centuries they coasted by. A priest or 
soldier standing upon the deck of this old-iimed ship, might gaze upon a glori- 
ous land that overhung the western sea; with hills on hills a swelliug pile, 
glowing in sunsets tliat had gilded them through countless ages. But, save in 
the casual visits of the earliest navigators, we know not that fooC of white man 
yet had pressed the soil of California. The worid was busy in commerce and 
in war. But the breeae still ruffled the vacant waters, dimpled the idle grass. 
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and fanned the snltry sides of tbe solitary mountains of California. These 
slopes and plains pastured hut the deer and elk. A despicahle type of mau, in 
petty groups, wandered through these valleys, of which the hear was more the 
lord than he. No other human tenant occupied the most delightful of the liahi- 
talions of man, nor had from the creation down. 

The Spaniards were at hest but feehle navigators. Witnegs the galleons 
making a tedious progress in the latitude of calms. Anson says that the in- 
structions to their commanders were, in his day, to keep within the latitude of 
30 degrees, if possible, as if they feared to encounter the stifFer breezes further 
north, an instruction, however, not always followed, as their chart demonstrates. 
To vessels such as then were bailt or to he found in Mexican or South Ameri- 
can ports the daily winds from the northwest, which in summer roughen the 
sea all along the coast to Cape San Lucas, were gales against which it was 
dangerous and almost hopeless to attempt to make head. This labor had not 
diminished from the days of Cahrilto and Viacayno. These most beneficent 
northwest trade-winds cut off California from Spanish America hy sea. By 
land the desert tracts of (he Gila and Upper California, both unexplored, 
barred the approach from the south; and to the east the human imagination 
bad not yet traversed the interval from the Atlantic ocean. In 1769 the 
history of mankind may be said to have begun- up m this coast. In this wise 
it begun. 

Charles the Fifth, on the I7th day of November, 1520, addressed these 
words to his Indies : 

" The kings, our progenitors, from the discovery of the West Indies, its 
islands and continents, commanded our captains, officers, discoverers, colonizers, 
and all other persons, that, on ai-riving at those provinces, they should, by 
means of interpreters, cause to be made known to the Indians that they were 
sent to teach them good customs, to lead them from vicious habits and Uie 
eating of human fle&h, to instruct them in our holy Catholic faith, to preach to 
them salvation, and to attract them to our dominions." 

The same spirit breathes through every part of the laws of the Indies, as 
they were issued for successive CLUtunes which may he seen by reference to 
the code in which they are compded 

The ministers who executed these pious purposes of the king were mainly 
the, soldiers of the cross. Christian prieits converted our savage ancestors in 
the forests of the north of Eu ope and laid the foundations of the gre^at re- 
public of European states, of which the cement is modern civilization. 
Christian priests endeavored to repeat that grand achievement in America. A 
sublime contemplation ! They interposed the cross and staid the descending 
sword and the still swifter destruction of private greed. Their powerful pro- 
tector was the King of Spain, when both continents were almost entirely Span- 
ish. Their dusky converts who acknowledged the dominion of Christ were 
saved as subjects of the king, were admitted to civil rights, and mingled their 
blood with that of the descendants of the Visigoths. In the lineaments and 
complexion of the Spanish American we still behold the native Indian whom 
the church preserved. Exalted charity ! at least in motive ; anA although the 
teacher could not foresee that, the same lesson would not effect the same re- 
sult in pupils BO diverse, it was not their fault that they did not raise the 
crouching Indian to the level of the conquering German. 

In 1767 the Jesuits being banished from the Spanish dominions. Lower Cali- 
fornia was transferred ta the charge of another celebrated order, the Francis- 
cans. Into this field, when it had been wrested from the Society of Jesus, the 
Franciscans were led by one who was born in an island of the Medi- 
terranean, the son of humble laborers. From his infancy Father Junipero Serra 
was reared for the church. He had already greatly distinguished himself in the 
conversion and civihzation of heathen savages in other parts of Mexico ; and 
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afterwards had preached revivals of the fa th n CI st a jlaces, illnBtratiDg. 
ea we are told, the strength of bia con t ons and theje^ vor of hisjeal^ by 
iemonstrationa which would startle u o oin"~^- 
Imrning his flesh with the blaze of a andle be t 
brniBing his hreaat with a stone wbiil he an 
ilevout man was lame from an iacurable so e on 

his landing in Mexico ; hut he usually t a ell d n f , - , 

before you the firet great pioneer of Cal tor a Ha e g ea were not destined 
to be wasted in the care of missions which others had founded. He entered 
immediately upon the spirilwil cimquest of the regions of the north. Josef do 
Galvez, then visitor general, a very high officer, (repreaentiug the person of the 
king in the inspection of the working of every part of the government of the 
provinc« to which he was eent,) and who afterwardn held the still more exalted 
poBition of minister general for all the Indies, arrived at this time in Ixiwer 
California, hringing a royal order to despatch an exp^^dition by sea to re-discover 
and people the Port of Monterey, or at least that of San Bieogo. Talher Ju- 
nipero entered with enthusiasm into his plans, and after consulting with him 
and learning the condition of the missions and the latitude of the mo^t northern, 
Galvez. the better to fulfil the wishes of his mBJesty, determined, heaides the 
expedition hy sea. to send another which should go in search of San Diego by 
land, at which point the two expeditions should meet and make an establish- 
ment. And he further resolved to found three missions; one at San Diego, one 
at Monterey, and another mid-way between these, at San Buena Ventura. A 
fleet, consisting of two small vessels, at this time came over to Lower California 
from ean Bias; the San Carlos and the San Antonio, otherwise the Principe. 
Of these tho San Carlos was the capitania or flag-ship. Galvez, a really great 
man, labored with great diligence and good nature to get them ready for sea; 
with his own hands assisting the workmen, such as there were to be found in 
that remote corner of the world, in careening the vessels, and the fathers m 
boxing up the ornaments, sacred vases, and other utensils of the churdi and 
vestry, and boasting in a letter that he was a better sacristan than Pather 
Jnnipero, because he had put up the ornaments, &c.. for his niiasion, as he called 
that of San Buena Ventura, before that servant of God had tboae for his of San 
Carlos, and had to go and help him. Also, that the new miaaio-is might be 
eatahlisbed in the same manner with those of Sierra Gorda, where Father Jn- 
nipero bad formerly labored, and with which he was much pleased. Galvez 
ordered to be hoxed up and embarked all kinds of household and field utensils, 
with the necessary iron-work for cultivating the lands, and every species of 
seeds, as well those of old as of new Spain, without forgetting the very least, 
such as garden-herbs, flowers, and flax, the land being, he said, in his opinion, 
fertile for everytliing, as it was in the same latitude with Spain. For the same 

Eurpose, he determined that from the furthest north of the old missions the 
md expedilion should carry two hundred head of cows, bulls, and oxen, to 
stock that new cpuntiy with large cattle, in order to cultivate the whole of it, 
and that in proper time there should he no want of something to eat. 

Father Jnnipero blessed the vessels and the flags, Galvez made an impressive 
harangue, the expedition embarked, and the San Carlos sailed from La Paz, in 
Lower California, on the 9th day of January, 1769. The whole enterprise was 
commended to the patronage of the Most Holy Patriarch St. Joseph. On the 
San Carlos sailed Uon Vicente Villa, commander nf the maritime expedition ; 
Don Pedro Fagea, a lieutenant commanding a company of twenty-five soldiers 
of the Catalonian volunteers; the engineer, Don Miguel Conatanzo; likewise 
Dr. Pedro Pratt, a surgeon of the royal navy, and all the necessary crew and 
officers. With them for their consolation went the Father Friar Fernando Par- 
ron, Galvez, in a small vessel, accompanied the San Carlos as far as Cape San 
Lucas, and sa*v her put to sea with a fair wind on the 11th day of January, 
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1769. The San Antonio, the other vessel, ■went to Oape San Lucas, and Galvez 
eet to work with the same enei^y and heartineaa to get her ready. She sailed 
on tlie 15th day of February, 1769. The captain of the San Antonio waa Don 
Juan Perez, a native of Majorca, and a distinguished pilot of the Philippine 
trade. With him sailed two priests, Fathers Juan Vizcayno and Francisco 
Gomez. The arcliives of this State contain a paper of these times which cannot 
but be read with interest. It is the copy of the receipt of the commander, Vin- 
centu Villa, containing a list of ali the persons on hoard the Sau Oarlr.is, and aa 
inventory of eight months' provisions. It reads thus : 

OFFICERS AND CREW, SOLOIEKS, ETC., OF THK SAN CARLOS. 

The two army officers, the father missionary, the captain, pilot, and 

surgeon 6 persons. 

The company of soldiers, being the surgeon, eorpriral, and twenty- 
three men 25 persons. 

The officers of the ship and crew, including two pages, (cabin boys 

doubtless) 25 persons. 

The baker and two blacksmiths 3 persons. 

The cook and two tortilla makers 3 persons. 

Total 63 persons. 

Dried meat, 187 arrobas, (25 pounds,) 6 libras; fish, 77 arrobas, 8 libras ; 
crackers, (common,) 267 arrobas, 3 libras; crackers, (white,) 47 arrobas, 7 libras; 
Indian com, 760 fanegas ; rice, .17 arrobas, 20 libras ; peas, 37 arrobas, 20 libras ; 
lard, 20 arrobas; vinegar, 7 tinajas, (jars ;) salt, 8 fanegas ; panocha, (domestic 
sugar,) 43 arrobas, 8 libras ; cheese, 78 arrobas ; brandy, 5 tinajas ; wine, C tin- 
ajas; figs, 6 tinaj.ts ; raisins, 3 tinajas; dates, 2 tinajas ; sugar, 5 arrobas; choco- 
late, 77 arrobas ; hams, 70 aiTobas; oil, (table,) 6 tinajas ; oil, (fish,) 5 tinajas; 
red pepper, 12 libras ; black pepper, 7 libras ; cinnamon, 7 libras ; garlic, 5 
libras; 25 smoked beef tongues; 6 live cattle; 70 tierces of flour, each of 25 
ari-obas, 20 libras ; 15 sacks of bran ; lentiles, 23 arrobas ; beans, 19 arrobas, 
20 hbras; one thousand dollars in reals (coin) for any unespected emergency. 
Besides 32 arrobas of panocha (domestic sugars, ) 20 for the two missions of San 
Diego and Monterey, one half to each, and the remaining 12 arrobas for the grat- 
ification of the Indians, and to barter with them. 16 sacks of charcoal ; I box 
of tallow candles of 4J arrobas ; 1 pair of 16-pound scales ; 2 pounds of lamp 

The original of thin simple and homely document, but which enables us to 
realize so clearly these obscure transactions, yet so full of interest for us, was 
given unquestionably to Galvez, and this copy we may presume brought to 
to California on this first voyage of the Santa Carlos to serve as her mani- 
fest. It is dated the 5th of January, 1769. Of tbe same date we have the 
instructions of Galvez to Villa and Fages, addressed to each of them sepa- 
rately — that is, the original is given to Villa under the signature of Galvez 
and a copy to Fages. They are long and minute. The first article declares 
that the first object of the expedition is to establish the " Catholic religion 
among a numerous beathen people, submerged in the obscure darkness of pagan- 
ism, to extend the dominion of the King our lord, and to protect this peninsula 
from the ambitious views of foreign nations." He also recites that this project 
had been entertained since 1606, when it was ordered to be executed by Philip 
III, referring to orders which were issued by that monarch in consequence of 
the report made by Vizcayno, but which were never carried into effect. He 
enjoins that no labor or fatigue be spared now for the accomplishment of such 
just and holy ends. San Diego, he says, will he found in latitude 33 degrees. 
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aa set forth in tbe royal ce^ula of 1606, (one hundred and sisty-three yeara 
before,) aud that it cannot fail to he recognized from the landmarks mentioned 
by Vizcayno. At the conclusion in his own handwriting we have the follow- 
ing : 

"Note. — That to the fort or presidio that may he constructed, and to the 
pueblo (village ■> of the mission which may be established at Monterey, there 
shall be given the glorious name of San Carlos de Monterey. — Joseph dr 
G-ALVEZ," (with his rubric.) 

When the San Antonio sailed she seems to have carried a letter from Galvez 
to Pedro Fages, who had gone in advance on the San Carlos, for we have it now 
in the archives. It ia dated cape San Lucas, February U, 1769. The body 
of the letter is in substance : That the San Antonio arrived at the bay (San 
Lucas) on the twenty-fifth of last month, (January ;) that she was dischai^d 
and cleared of bamaeles ; that he examined the vessel with his own eyes, and 
fonnd the keel thereof as sound aa when it was placed in the vessel; that the 
necessary repairs had been made, and her cargo again placed on board, and that 
to-morrow, if the weather permit, she will sail, and that he trasts in Providence 
she will come safely into Monterey and find him (Fagea) already in possession 
of the countiy. 

So far it is in the handwriting of a clerk. He tben.adds a postscript with hiB 
own hand, addressed as well to Fathei- Parron and the Engineer Constanzo as 
to Pages. I read it, fi.r it is pleasant to have, as it were, a personal acquaint- 
ance with tlie eminent personage who directed the foundation of Upper Cali- 
fornia, and to find him a gentleman of such manifest abilities, generous temper, 
and enthusiasm : 

"My Friknus : It appears that the Lord, to my confusion, desirea infinitely 
to reward the only virtue I possess, which ia my constant faith, for everything 
here goes on prosperously, even to the mines abounding in metals. Many peo- 
ple are collecting, with abundance of provisions. 

" I hope you will sing the Te Deum in Monterey, and in order that we may 
repeat it here, you will not withhold the notice of the same an instant longer than 
is necessary. 

"This is also for the Reverend Father Pan-on. 

"JO^EF DE GALVEZ," (Enhrica.) 

Just as active was be in getting ofE the land expedition. The chief command 
was given to Don Caspar de Portala, captain of dragoons, and then governor of 
Lower California ; the second rank to Uon Fernando Rivera y Moricada, captmn 
of a company of f.)ot soldiers who carried leathern bucklers. And in imitation 
of Jacob, Galvez, in view of the dangers of the route through savages and aa 
unknown country, divided the force into two parts, to save one if the ether was 
lost. Rivera was to lead the first and the governor to follow after. Rivera sets 
out towards the north aa early as September, 1768, collecting mules and mule- 
teers, horses, dried meat, graiu, flour, biscuits. &c , among the missions; en- 
camps on the verge of the unexplored regions, and sends word to the visitor 
general that he will be ready to start for San Diego in all of March. Father 
Juan Crespi there joins him, and oii the 24th day of March, which was Good 
Friday, be begins the journey. This party consisted of the Captain Rivera, 
Father Crespi, a pilot who went to keep a diary, twenty-live foot soldiers with 
leathern bucklers, three muleteei^, and a band of Christian Indians of Lower 
California, to serve as pioneers, assistants to the muleteers, and for anything else 
that might be necessary, and who carried hows and arrows. They spent fifty- 
two days in the journey, and on the 1 4th day of May arrived, without accident, 
at San Dipgo. Father Junipero Serra, president of the missions of Lower Cal- 
ifornia, and of those that were to be founded, marched with Portala. The sea- 
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son of lent, the dispositions to be made for the regulation of the missions during 
his ahsence, and the preparations for the expedition in its spiritual parf;, detained 
him, 80 that it was May before he joined Portala at the same encampment from 
which Rivera had set ont. The reverend father president came up in very bad 
condition. He was travelling with an escort of two eoldiers, and hardly able 
to get on or off his mule. His foot and leg were greatly inflamed, and the more 
that he always wore sandals, and never used boots, shoes, or stockings. Hia 

Erieets and the governor tried to dissuade him from the undertaking, but he said 
e would rather die on the road, yet he had fa th that the Lord would carry 
him safely through. A letter was even sent to Galvez, but he was a kindred 
spirit, and agreed with Father Junipero, who, however, was far into the wilder- 
ness before the answer was received. On the second day unt, his pain was so 
great that lie could neither sit nor stand, nor sleep, and Portia, being still 
anable to indnce him to return, gave orders for a litter to be made. Hearing this. 
Father Junipero was greatly distressed on the score of the Indians, who would 
have to carry him. He prayed fervently, and then a happy thought occurred 
to him. He called one of the muleteei-s and addressed him, so runs the story, 
in these words : " Son, don't yon know some i-emedy for the sore on my foot 
and legt" But tlie muleteer answered, " Father, what remedy cau I know? 
Am I a surgeon 1 I am a muleteeer, and have only cured the sore backs of 
beasts." " Then consider me a beast," said the father, " and this sore which 
has produced this swelling of my legs, and the grievous pains I am suffering, 
and that neither let me stand nor sleep, to be a sore back, and give me the same 
treatment you would apply to a beast." The muleteer, smiling, as did all the 
rest who heard him, answertfd, " I will, father, to please you ; " and taking a 
small piece of tallow, mashed it between two stones, mixing with it herbs, 
which he found growing close by, and having heated it over the fire, annoiuted 
the foot and leg, leaving a plaster of it on the sore. God wrought in such a 
manner — for so wrote Father Junipero himself from San Diego— that he slept 
all that night until daybreak, and awoke so much relieved from his pains that 
he got up and said matins and prime, and afterwards Mass, as if he had never 
suffered such an accident ; and to the astonishment of the governor and the 
troop at seeing the father in such health and spirits for the journey, which was 
not delayed a moment on his account. Such a man was Father Junipero Sen-a; 
and so he joumeyeil when he went to conquer California. On the first of July, 
1769, they reached San Diego, all well, in Ibrty-six days after leaving the 
frontier. When they came in sight of the port the troops began firing for joy; 
those already there replied in the same manner. The vessels at anchor joined 
in the salute, and so they kept up the firing, nntil, all having arrived, they fell 
to embracing one another, and to mutual congratulations at finding all the ex- 
peditions united and already at iheir longed-for destination. Here, tlien, we 
have the officers and priests, soldiers and sailors, and laborers, mules, oxen and 
cows, seeds, tools, implements of husbandry, and vases, ornaments, and utensils 
for the church, gotten together to begin the work of settlement, conversion, and 
civilization on the soil of California. The first day of July, ninety-one years 
ago, is the first day of California. The year 1769 is our era. The obscure 
events that I have noticed must yet by us be classed among its greatest occur- 
rences, although it saw the birth of Napoleon and Wellington. 

The number of soula then at San Diego should have been about two hundred 
and fifty, hut the San Carlos had had a very hard time at sea, not reaching 
San Diego (which place she found with difficulty) until twenty days after the 
arrival of the San Antonio, which sailed five weeks later. She had, of the 
crew, but one sailor and the cook left alive ; all the rest had died of scurvy. 
The first thinir to be done was to found a mission and to look for Monterey, 
which from Vizcayno's timo had been lost to the world. For founding a mia- 
eJon this was the proceeding : 
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Formal poeaeBsion of the designated apot was taken in tlie name of Spain. 
A tent or arboi', or whatever construclioa was most practicable, was erected to 
serve as a temporary church, and adorned aa well as circumstances would per- 
mit ; a father in his robes blessed the place and the chapel, sprinkling them 
with water, which also he had first blessed for the occasion, and immediately 
the holy cross, having first been adored by all, was mounted on a staff and 
planted in front of the chapel. A saint was named as a patron of the mission, 
and a father appointed as its minister. Mass was said aad a fervent discourse 
concerning the coming of the Holy Ghost delivered. That service, celebrated 
with such candles or other lights as they might have, being over, the Veni 
Creator Spiritm — an invocation to the Holy Ghost — was sung, whilst the con- 
tinual firing of the soldiers during ihe ceremony supplied the place of an organ, 
and the smoke of the gunpowder that of incense, if it was wanting. 

The mission being founded, the nest thing was to attraci the Indians. This 
was done in the simplest manner, by presents of food and cloth to the older ones, 
and bits of sugar to the young ones. When they had leai'ned enough of their 
language to communicate with them, they taught them the mysteries of the faith, 
and when they were able to say a few prayers and make in some sort a confes- 
sion of faith, they were baptised and received into the fold of the Chnrch. At 
the Slime time they were drawnfroma wanderinglife, collected in villages around 
the mission Church, and instructid in the habits and arts of civilized life. To 
keep them in the practice of their lessons, spiritual and secular, the father in 
charge of the mission had over them the control of a master, and for them the 
afi'ection of a parent, and was supported in his authority by the soldiers at the 
presidios, or au escort stationed at the mission itself. 

This was the mode of accomplishing what Galvez in his instructions declared 
to be the first object of the enterprise. And in this manner Father Junipero 
begun the work at San Diego on the 16th day of July. An untowai-d incident 
of a very unusual nature in California attended this first essay. The Indians, 
not being permitted to steal all the cloth they coveted, surprised the mission 
when only four soldiers, the carpenter, and blacksmith were present, and Father 
Junipero would have been murdered then at the outset, but for the muskets, 
leathern jackets, and bucklers, and mainly the valor of the blacksmith. This 
man had' just come from the communion, to which circumstance the fathers at- 
tributed his heroism, and although he wore no defensive armor of skins, he 
rushed out shouting vivas for ihe faith of Jesus Christ and death to the dogs, 
its enemies, at ihe same time firing away at the savages. 

On the 14lh day of Jniy the Governor Portala and a servant ; Father Juan 
Crespi and Francisco Gomez ; Captain Fernando Rivera y Moncada, the second 
in command, with a sergeant and twenty -six soldiers of the leathern jackets ; 
Lieutenant Pedro Fages and seven of his soldiers — the rest had died on the San 
Carlos or were left sick at San Diego ; Don Miguel Oonstanzo, the engineer ; 
eeven muleteers, and fifteen Christian Indians, sixty five persons in all, with a 
pack train carrying a large snpply of provisions, set out to rediscover Monterey. 
The mortality on board the San Carloo prevented any attempt at that lime by 
sea; that vessel having to be laid up a( ban Diego, whilst all the efficient men 
were transferred to the San Antonio, which was sent back with the news and 
for reinforcements, and lost nine men before reaching San Bias, although she 
made the voyage in twenty days Such was navigation ftn this coast at that 
time. Portala returned to San Diego on the 24th of June, sis months and ten 
days after his departure. He had been at the port of Monterey, stopped there 
and set up a cross without recognizing the place. Father Crespi, who kept the 
diary, said he supposed the bay had been filled up, as they found a great many 
large sand-hills. This disappointment caused Portala to keep on further towards 
the north, and at forty leagues distant in that direction they discovered the port 
of San Francisco, which they recognized at once by the description they had o 
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it. The fathers considered this circumstauce as providential. They remem- 
bered that when Galvez was iDstrtictiog Father Juiiipero hy what names to call 
the three missions he was to found, the father had asked him : " But, sir, is there 
to be no mission for our father, St. Francis t" and that the visitor general had 
replied : " If St. Francis wants a mission, let him t-how us his port, and we will 
put one there." And in view of the discovery, they thought that it was now 
clear that St. Francis did want a mission, and had concealed Monterey from 
them purposely that they might go and find his port ; and Galvez to some extent 
may have been of the same opinion, as they say, for he ordered a mission to be 
founded there, and a presidio also, as soon as he received the news. However 
this may be, a question of more historical interest, or curiosity, at least, is whether, 
notwithstanding that Portala knew the port from description aa soon as he saw 
it, any othtr white man had ever sean it before. His latest guide was the voy- 
age of Vizcayno, who had entei-ed the port of San Francisco on the 12th of 
January 1603, and anchored under a point of land called Punta de Los Eeyea, 
namely, in the bight outside the heads and north of Point Bonita. 

In the port of San Francisco, as known to Vizcayno, the Manilla galleon San 
Augustine had been wrecked a few years before. Did a galleon ever enter our 
bay t Vizcayno was searching for a port to shelter the Manilla trade ; if he had 
seen our harbor would he have ever thought of recommending Monterey 1 He 
was doubtless following the pilot who gave the information of the loss of the 
San Augustine ; if that pilot had seen this port wonld not the specific object of 
ViBCayno have been to find it again, and not generally to esplore tlie coast to 
look for a good harbor ? Had anything been known of it, would it not have 
been mentioned by Galvez in his first instructions to Villa, in which he is so 
earnest on the subject of Monterey? Would he have waited for this news to 
have given the urgent orders that he did, that this important place should be 
taken possession of immediately, for fear that it might fall into the hands of 
foreigners t It seems to me certain that Portala was the discoverer. And I 
regard it aa one of the moat remarkabie facts in history, that others had passed 
it, anchored near it and actually given its name to adjacent roadsteads, and so 
described its position that it was immediately known ; and yet that the cloud 
had never been lifted which concealed the entrance of the bay of San l*"ranciBCO, 
and that it was at last discovered by land. 

Although Poitala reported that he could not find the port of Monterey, it was 
suspected at the time that he had been there. Father Jnnipero writes that such 
was his opinion and that of Don Vicente Villa, of the San Carlos. In the same 
letter he mentions another matter, and one which disturbed him greatly. The 
Governor Portala, finding his provisions very short, determined if a vessel did 
not arrive with relief, to abandon the mission on the 20th of March. 

But California was saved at the last moment. The San Antonio came in on 
the I9th and brought such a quantity of provisions that Portala set out again 
hy land, and Father Junipero himself embarked on the San Antonio, which 
had proved herself a good sailer and well commanded, and anchored in the bay 
of Monterey, namely, on the Slat day of May, 1770, and found that the expe- 
dition by land had arrived eight days before ; and wo thus see that the journey 
from San Diego at that time was made quicker by land than by water. Father 
Junipero writes that he found the lovely port of Monterey the same and un- 
changed in substance and in circumstance as the expedition of Sebastian Viz- 
cayno left it in 1603; and that all the officers of sea and land, and all their 
people assembled in the same glen and under the same oak where the Fathers 
of Vizpayno'a expedition had worshipped, and there arranged their altar, hung 
up and rung their bella, aung the Veni Creator, blessed the holy water, set 
up and blessed the cross and the royal standards, concluding with aTe Deuvt. 
And there the name of Christ was again spoken for the first time after an 
interval of more than one hundred and sixty-seven years of sUence. After 
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the religious ceremonies were over, the officers went through the act of taking 
possession of the country " in the name of our lord the King." 

When this news was received, at the city of Mexico it created a profound 
impression. At the request of the Viceroy the hells of the cathedral were rung, 
and those of all the other churches answered; people ran about the streets to 
tell one another the story, and all the distinguished persons at the capital waited 
upon the Viceroy, who, in company with Galvez, received their congratulations 
at the palace ; and that not only the inhabitants of tlie city of Mexico, hut also 
those of all New Spain might participate iu the general joy, the Viceroy caused 
a narrative of tlie great achievement to he printed ; and which, indeed, was cir- 
culated throughout old as well as New Spain. It commences hy refeiring to 
the costly and repeated expeditions which were made by the Crown of Spain 
during the two preceding centuries to explore the western coast of CaJifornia 
and to occupy the important port of Monterey, which now, it aays, has been 
most happily accomplished ; and it is jubilant throughout. Nothing of this sort 
occurred when they beard a short time before of the discovery of the Ba.y of 
San Francisco ; and iu this authoritative relation it is not even mentioned. 

Governor Portala, with the engineer Constanzo, very soon returned to Mexico" 
in the good ship San Antonio, and carried themselves the tidings of their suc- 
cess. We may ioaagine what a description they gave when we rememher that 
they left San Uiego about the middle of April, and that at that season 
the country through which they passed to Monterey was mottled" all over 
with the brightest and most varied colors. Thpy were the first to behold 
a California spring in all its boundless pi f n f fl ers. When they 
■were gone there remained only Father J p "^ a and five priests, 
and the Lieutenant Pedro Fages and thirty Id e n all California; for the 
captain, Rivera y Moiieada, with nineteen sold s h m 1 ers and vaqueros, 
was at this time absent too, in Lower Califon a wh h 1 e had gone to bring 
up a band of two hundred cattle and proviso sis n possible to imagine 
anything more lonely and secluded than their situation here, at the time the 
bells were ringing so joyfully in Mexico on their account. Very soon, how- 
ever, they began to get on good terms with the Indians, for Father Junipero 
was not a man to lose any time in beginning his work. And when they came 
to understand one another, the Indians there, under the pines, told them awful 
tales about the cross which Portnla had set up the year before when he stopped 
at Monterey without knowing the place ; how when they first saw the whites 
they noticed that each one carried a shining cross upon his breast ; and how 
they were so terrified when they found the whites had gone and had left that 
large one standing on the shore that at first they dared not approach it ; that at 
night it shone with dazzling splendor, and would rise and grow until it seemed 
to reach the skies ; and how, seeing nothing of this sort about it in the day 
time, and that it was only of its proper size, they had at last taken courage and 
gone up to it, and to make friends witii it, had stuck arrows and feathers around 
it in the earth, and had hung strings of sardines on its arms, as the Spaniards 
had found on their return. For the truth of this story the prudent father 
■would not vouch, but they were still willing to regard it as an omen, and to 
attribute tn it their easy success in converting the natives of those parts, as 
Father Junipero wrote to the Viceroy for his edification and encouragement. 
Father Junipero soon removed his mis-ion from Monterey to a more suitable 
place close hy, on the river Oarmelo. This was his own mission, where he 
always resided when not engaged in founding or visiting other missions, or in 
Home otiier duty appertaining to his oifice of president of the missions of Upper 
California. This high office he held for the first fifteen years of the history of 
California, and until his death, which occurred at his mission of Carmel on the 
28th of August, 1784. His activity and zeal in the conversion and civihzation 
of savages are really wonderful, and scarcely intelligible to us. The sight of 
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a band of Indians filled liim with as much delight ae at this day a man feels 
at the prospect of making a fortune. He regarded them as so many souls that 
he was to save ; and the baptism of an Indian baby filTed bim with transport. 
With what sort of a spirit he worked for tbese creatures you see pleasantly 
exhibited in the foundation of the mission of San Antonio de Padua, some 
twenty or thirty leagues below Monterey. With an escort, a couple of priostB, 
and a pack train carrying all the necessary articles for a new church, he goes 
off into the mountains, examinee all the hollows, and selects a beautiful little 
plain, through which flowed a small river. Here he orders the mules to be 
unpacked, and the hells to he hung upon a tree, and as soon as that is done 
he seizes the rope and begins to ring, crying out at the same time at the top of 
his voice, " Hear ! hear ! oh ye gentiles ! Come to the holy church ! Come 
to the faith of Jesus Christ I" Father P^yras, who was with him, remon- 
strates, "What do you stop for? la rot this the place for the church, and are 
there no gentiles in the neighborhood V " Let me alone," says Father Jnni- 
pero; "Let me unhurthen my heart, whii;h could wish this bell should be 
heard by all the world, or at least by all the gentiles in these mountains" — and 
so he rang away there in the wilderness. 

The missions of San Francisco and Santa Clara were not founded for several 
years after the occupation of Monterey; The wants of the new miasions of 
his jurisdiction induced the Reverend Father President Junipero to take a 
journey to Mexico t'> see the Viceroy in person, and although he succeeded to ' 
Lie satisfaction in other things, it was only after much entreaty that he obtained 
a promise that these two missions should be established after communication 
was opened by land This was done by Captain Juan Bautista Anza, in 1773, 
whilst Father Junipero was absent on his visit to Mexico. [Notb. — A grand- 
daughter of Captain Juan Bautista Anza is now living in this city. She is the 
wife nf Don Manuel Ainaa, and the mother of a large family of great- 
grandchildren of the first pioneer who came to Upper California, direct 
from Mexico by land.] He made his report to the Viceroy in 1774, and came 
back again with a considerable number of soldiers and families in 1776. In the 
mean time, in anticipation of hie arrival, the San Carlos was sent up to examine 
the port of San Francisco, and ascertain whether it could be really entered by 
a channel or mouth which had been seen from the land. Thie great problem 
was satisfactorily solved by the San Carlos, a ship of perhaps some two hun- 
dred tons burden at the very ulmost, in the month of June, 1775. When she 
entered they reported that they found a land-locked sea, with two arms, one 
making into the interior aboiit fifteen leagues to the soutlieast, another three, 
four, or may be five leagues to the north, where there was a large bay. about 
ten leagues across and of a round figure, into which emptied the great river of 
our father, St. Francis, which was fed by five other rivers, all of them copious 
streams, flowing through a plain so wide that it was bounded only by the hori- 
zon, and meeting to form the said great river; and all this immensity of water . 
discharging itself through the said channel or mouth into the Pacific ocean, 
which is there called the Gulf of the Farallones. This very striking descrip- 
tion was accurate enough for the purposes of that day ; and as soon as Anza 
and his people had arrived, and Anza in person had gone up and selfected the 
sites, a party was sent by land and another by sea to establish the presidio and 
mission of San Francisco. The date of the foundation of the presidio is the 
17th of September, and of the mission the 9th of October, 1776. The historian 
mentions in connection with these proceedings some things which may clmm a 
moment's attention. In the Valley of San Jose, the party coming up by land 
saw some animals which they took for cattle, though they c(mld not imagine 
where they came from; and, supposing they were wild and woald scatter the 
tame ones they were dri ing, the soldiers made after them and succeeded in 
killing three, which were so large that a male could with difficulty carry one, 
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being of the size of an ox, and with liorns like tlioee of a deer, but ao long tbat 
tbeir tips were eight ^et apart. Tbia was tbeir first view of tbe elk. The 
soldiers made tbe observation tbat tbey could not run against the wind by reason 
of these monstrous antlers. And after tbe presidio, and before the mission was 
established, an exploration of the interior was organized, as usual, by aea and 
land. Point San Pablo was giren as the rendezvous; but the captain of the 
presidio, who undertook in person to lead tbe land party, failed to appear there, 
having, with the design to shorten the distance, entered a caiiada somewhere 
near the head of tbe bay, which took him over to the San Joaquin river ; so be 
discovered that stream. _ , 

Then there are some traits of the first inhabitants of this plaee, the primitive 
San Franciaeana. They lived npon muselea and acorns, blackberries, straw- 
berries, and fiah, and delighted above all thinga in the blubber of whales, when 
one was stranded on the coiwt. They wore no clothea at all, at least the men, 
and the women very little; bat they were not ashamed. They found it cold 
all tbe year round, as did the fathers who first took charge of the mission, and 
to protect themselves, were in the habit of plastering their bodies with mud. Thoy 
aaid it kept them warm. Their marriagea were very informal, tbe ceremony con ai st- 
ing in the consent alone of tbe parties; and their law of divorce was equally simple, 
for tbey separated as soon as tliey quarrelled, and joined themselves to another, 
the children usually following the mother. They had no other espresaion to signify 
that the marriage waa dissolved than to say, "I have thrown her away," 
or "I have thrown him away." And in some of tbeir customs tbey seemed to 
have been Mormons. In tbeir marriages affinity was not regarded as an objec- 
tion, hut rather an inducement. They preferred to marry their sisters-in-law, 
and even their mothers-in-law; and the rule was, if a man married a woman, he 
also married all her sisters, having many wives who lived together, without 
jealousy, in the same house, and treated each other's children with tbe same love as 
their own. Father Junipero's dealh closes the first period of our history. It in a. 
period marked by exploits. They are ihose of humble and devoted, yet heroic 
missionaries. The story is diversified with only sueb simple incidents as that, in the 
summer of 1773, the commander, Pedro Tages, had to go out and kill bears for 
provisions to subsist on, which formidable game he f )und in abundance some- 
where near San Luis Obispo, in a Canada that still justly bears the name of 
Canada de los OsoB : and that in 1780 the frost killed the growing grain at 
Easter. And only one instance of bloodshed attended the happy course of the 
spiritual conquest. The vicious Indians of San Diego, on a second attempt, 
murdered one of the fathers and two or three other persons, and burned the 
mission, which some little time afterwards was re- established. We are told 
that tbey were prompted to this deed by the enemy of souls, who was very 
much incensed at finding his party falling into a minority by reason of the con- 
stant conversions of the heathen in that neighborhood. All the seeds that 
Galvez was so provident in sending up took root and prospered beyond the 
most sanguine expectations which be could have entertained when be predicted 
that the soil would prove as fertile as that of old Spain ; and tbe cattle in- 
creased and multii>!ied with an increase without a parallel, so tbat in short time 
his purpose, that there should be no lack of aomethicg to eat in this country, 
was fully accomplished. . , « „ r 

Our historian is the friar, Father Francisco Palou, one of the followers^ ot 
Father Junipero, whose life, like a devout disciple, he wrote here at the mission 
of San Francisco. He was the first priest who had charge of this mission, and 
his book was written here in 1785. It was printed in tbe city of Mexico in 
1787. It is the first, undoubtedly, but not tbe worst book written in California, 
Copies of the original edition may be found in some private libraries of this 
city, bound in sheepskin, clasped with loops and buttons of the same, and with 
a long list of errata at tbe end. This volume is of itself an object of interest. 
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To the work there is a preface which h p aka th d Igen e f th d , 

because it was written among "barba g nt I n tl e p rt f ban F n- 

ciaco, in hia new mission, the most i tl f N n C 1 f n a w tl ut h ks 

or men of learning to consult." Th a al the p t f al ns rs, 

and both a civil and ecclesiastical license to prnit it, and likewise a protest, of 
which the writer ia entitled to the benefit at this day. He declares, in obe- 
dience to the Church, the Inquisition, and the Pope, that he intends and de- 
sires that no more faith ahould be given to his performance than to a mere 
human history, and that the epithets he gives ITather Junipero, and the title of 
martyrs which he bestowed on some of the other missionaries, are to be under- 
atood aa mere human honora, and such as are permitted by a prudent discretion 
and a devout faith. The narrative is ciear and circumstantial, well supported 
by public and private writings, and obviously true. The miraculous is always 
introduced as hearsay, and, whilst it does not impeach the veracity of the writer, 
serves still further to illustrate the times by showing ns the simple credulity of 
the class to which he belonged — the founders and first settlers of California. 
With the hook there is a map. It exhibits the coast of Upper California from 
San Diego to San Francisco. The only objects visible on it are nine missions 
and a dotted line, to show the road that the fathers travelled from one to the 
other, viz : San Diego, San Juan Capistrano, San Gabriel, San Buenaventura, 
San Luis, (Ubispo,) San Antonio, San Carlos de Monterey, Santa Clara, Sao 
Francisco, and three presidios, Monterey, Sania Barbara, and San Diego, all 
lying near the coast, and back all a blank. Looking upon this old map, we re- 
alize that California was designed for the Indians. They were to he its people 
after they were converted and instructed as others had been in Mexico. TJie 
missions were to be the towns. The presidios were to protect the missions within, 
and defend the country from enemies without. Only enough settlers wei'e to 
be introduced to relieve the government from some part of the burden of sup- 
plying the presidios with recruits and provisions from Mexico. For this pur- 
pose, pueblos San Jose de Guadalupe and Los Angeles, one in the north and the 
other in the south, were establisbed, both in the time of Father Junipero Serra. 
A email tract of land was given to these villages for their use collectively, and 
smaller parcels to each inhabitant as his private property. Neither of these 
pueblos appear on this old map, of audi little consequence were they regarded. 
Father Palou, in relating the rejoicings at Mexico in consequence of the discov- 
ery of Monterey, says : '■ The said extent of three hundred leagues in length" — 
an accurate measurement of the new dominions of the king in Upper Cal- 
ifornia — "is of fertile lands, peo|..led with an immensity of gentiles, from whose 
docile and peaceable dispositions it was hoped they would be immediately con- 
verted toour holy faith, and gathered in Catholic pueblos, (villages,) that thus 
living in subjection to the royal crown they might secure the coasts of this 
Southern or Pacific ocean." The first grant of land made in California was a 
tract of one hundred and forty varas square, at tho mission of San Carloa, 
November 27, 1775, to one Manuel Butroa, a soldier, in consideration that he 
had married Margirita, a daughter of that mission. Father Junipero recom- 
mends this family, to wit, the aoldier and the native Indian woman, to the 
government, and all the other ministers of the king, " as being the first in all 
these establishments which have chosen to become permanent settlers of the 
same." The ludiau appears in everything. 

In trauquillity this California of the Indians remained for more than fifty 
years. The fathers btiitt new missions, and continually replenished their stock 
of converts, which at one time amounted to at least twenty thuu sand. They 
planted vineyards, orchaa'ds, and the olive. They taught the Indians, to some 
extent, agriculture and the mechanic arts. They made flonr, and wine, and 
cloth, and aoap, and leather, adobes and tiles, and with their villages of disciples 
about them, lived at ease aa well as in peace. There was bat one obstacle in 
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their way. A great law of nature rose up to oppose tbem. The Indian of 
California was not equal to those of Mexico. He was hot a hrute. The time 
never came when he could he enfranchised and trusted to himself, and con- 
verted into a Spanish suhject as so many races had been further s-^nth. The 
fathers muat continue t<> hold their converts in suhjectioa, or they would return 
to the heathen state, or even worse would hefall them. If the world could have 
afforded to devote a paradise to such a purpose, and for the Indian, certainly it 
would have heen well if the missions could have lasted forever, I will endeavor 
to present some of the features and some of the events of this Indian period, as 
briefly as possible. And here, for whatever of interest I may be able to awaken 
in the subject, I shall he indebted to Mr. R. G. Hopkins, the accomplished and 
learned gentleman who has charge of the Spanish archives in the surveyor 
general's of&ce, ■ 

An American audience will of course desire to know something of the form 
of the political government. Constitution or charter there was none. The 
govei'nment was purely military, outside of the missions. All functions, civil 
and military.judicial and economical, were united in the person of the com- 
mandante of a presidio, iu due suhjectioq to his superior, and so on up to the 
king, an autocrat, whose person was represented and whope will was executed 
in every part of his dominions. In the archives is to be found a reglamento, 
which, as the name imports, is a set of regulations for the peninsula of the 
Californias, Lower and Upper. Its caption expresses that it is for the govern- 
ment of the presidios, the promotion of the erection of new missions, and of the 
population and extension of the establishments of Monterey. It was drafted 
at Monterey by the governor, in 1779, sent to Madrid, and approved by the 
king in 1781. When examined, it is found to adopt the royal reglamento for 
the government of all the presidios, with such small variations as the circum- 
stances of California required. There are minute provisions for paying, cloth- 
ing, and feeding the officers and troops, and for supporting the families of the 
troops, and other persons dependent on the presidios. The number of pack 
mules to he kept at the presidios, and how the horses are to he pasturecl, and 
that four are always to ho kept in the presidio ready saddled hy day, and 
eight hy night, is prescribed. Another pueblo was to be founded, as was done, 
namely, Los Angeles, The pueblo of San Jos^ had already been founded, two 
years before. The intent of these pueblos is declared to be to fulfil the pious 
designs of the King for converting the gentiles, and .to secure his dominions. 
At that date, says the reglamento, the country was filled, from San Diego to 
Monterey, with an immense number of gentiles, and only one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine Christians, of both sexes, in the eight missions, strung 
along through all that distance. 'The manner in which pueblos ai e to be 
founded is given ; each settler to have his building lot and sowing field of 
two hundred varas square, that being supposed to be enough to sow 
two bushels of grain; and the whole together to have commons for wood, 
water, and pasturage; also a certain number of horses, mules, oxen, cows, 
sheep, chickens, ploughs, hoes, axes, &c., are to be furnished to each ; and the 
amount of pay — for a settler had his salary for a little while as well as his 
outfit — his exemptions, and his obligations, are all minutely detailed. Of the 
first we observe, that for the first five years he is to be free from the payment of 
tithes ; of the latter, that all the excess of his productions beyond his support 
he must sell at a fixed price to the presidios, and th.it he must keep a horse and 
saddle, carbine and lance, and hold himself in readiness for the service of the 
king. Also, we note that the building lot is a homestead, and cannot be alien- 
ated or mortgaged, and descends to the son or (in default of a son, I suppose) 
to the daughter, provided she is married to a settler who is without a lot of his 
own ; and that after the first five years are past, each settler and his descendants 
must, in recognition of the absolute property of the King, payarentof one-half 
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fanegn of corn for bis sowing lot. The only trace of a political right that we 
find in the reglaraeuto is the allowance to the ^raehlos of alcaldes, and other 
munieipa! ofGceiB, to he appointed by the governor for the first two years, and 
afterwards to be elected iiy the inhabitants. These officers were to see to the 
good government; and police of the pncblos and the administration of justice, to 
direct the public works, apportion to each man his share of the water for irriga- 
tion, and generally to enforce the provieiona of the reglamento. This, perhaps, 
was as much as they ought to have had, for we see in the proceedings on the 
foundation of San Jose, that neither the alcalde nor any one of the eight other set- 
tlers conld sign his name. As a check upon the abuse of their privileges the 
elections were subject to the approval of the governor, who had als'o ihe power 
to continue to appoint the officers for three years longer, if he found it necessary. 

At fii-at California formed a part of the kingdom of New Spain, and was gov- 
erned directly by the Viceroy of Mexico. In 1776 it was attached to the com- 
mandancia general of the internal provinces, which included also Soaora, New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Texas. Afterwards it was a part of the 
commandancia general of the internal provinces of the west, when Coahuila and 
Texas, New Leon and the Colony of New Santander had been erected iuta 
another jurisdiction, under the title of the internal provinces of the east. The 
commandaute general seems to have had no fixed residence, but to have gone 
from place to place, wherever hia presence might be wanted, and so his orders 
are sometimes dated from Arispe and sometimes fi om Chihuahua, bolh of which 
now obscure places may be said in their time to have been the capital of Cali- 
fornia. The Apachf and Comanche Indian has watered his horse in tteir plazas 
since then. This arrangement did not last many years, and California reverted 
to the Viceroy again. Laws came from the King, in his council of the Indies, 
at Madrid, as orders are issued by the commander-in-chief of an army; to the 
second in command, to wit, the Viceroy at Mexico, from him to hia nest in rank, 
we will say tlie commandante general at Arispe or Chihuahua, from him to the 
governor of Califoraia at Monterey, and from him to the captain or lieutenant 
in command of a presidio. They took effect only as they were published, 
spreading as the courier advanced, and from place to place in succession, like a 
wave, from centre to circumference. They came slowly, but in time every order . 
of a general nature would find its way into the archives of every province, 
presidio, or pueblo in North and South America, and of every island of the ocean 
which owned the dominion of the King of Spain. The archives of this State 
contain a groat many, and their counterparts are to be looked for in eveiy public 
office, from Havana to Manilla, and from Chihuahua to Valparaiso. When wars, 
or the accidents of navigation, or the urgency of the case, interrupted or ren- 
dered impossible communication wiih Madrid, each viceregent of the King in 
his department exercised the royal authority. Therefore, in the nature of things, 
the powers of every governor in his province were practically despotic. And 
not only the laws, but every other expression of the wishes of the King were 
transmitted in the same way, travelled thrttngh the same circuitous channels, and 
were received, and published, and executed with the same dignity and formality. 
Here is an example from the archives ! 

The King heard that the neighborhood of the presidio of San Francisco 
abounded with deer of a very superior quality, and desiring to have some for 
his park, issued an order to the viceroy of Mexico, who in his turn ordered the 
commandante general of tho internal provinces of the west, who despatched an 
order to the governor of the provin«e of California, who ordered the captain of 
tho presidio of San Francisco, who finally ordered a soldier to go out and catch 
the deer, two years after the order was given by the King at Madrid. Allow- 
ing a reasonable time for the hunt, and for sending the animals to Spain, it will 
be seen that the King had to wait some time for the gratification of his royal 
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Another initance,. and the more striking, as tlie subject-matter belongs to the 
latitude of the equator, and as it serves to illustrate that the arbitrary govern- 
ment of his Cadiolic Majesty was paternal and thoughtful as well, I give a 
translation of the original, complete : 

Jacobo "Dgarte y Loyola, comm andante general of the internal provinces, 
writes to Pedro Fages, governor of California, as follows : 

"Akispg, April 22, 1787. 

" On the 20th of Nnvember last past, his excellency the marquis of ironora, 
(Viceroy of Mexico,) was pleased to communicate to me the following royal 

" ' The archbishop. Viceroy of Santa Fri, (in South America,) on the 2d of 
July last, gave me an account of a remedy happily discovered by his confessor, 
against the ravages of the jigger (nigua) in the hot countries of America, which 
consists in annointing the parts affected by the jiggers with cold olive oil, which 
canpea them to die, and the sacs containing them can be easily extracted— 
which the King desires should he pHbliahed as a bando (proclamation} in the 
district under your government, in order that it may reach the notice of all ; 
and you shall take care that all those who are afflicted with said insect shall 
use said remedy, which is as effectual as it is simple.' 

" And I insert the same to you in order that you may cause it to be pnb- 
lished. May God preserve your life luimy years. 

■' '■ "JACOBO TJGAETE Y LOYOLA." 

And so this valuable, specific was made known by a public crier and with a 
roll of drums, all the world over, even here in California, where the troublesome 
inseci is fortunately unknown. 

The coariers, who were the overland mail of that day, on leaving, for in- 
stance, Monterey, received a certificate from the commaudante of the presidio 
that he started at a certain hour ; on his arrival at the next stopping place he 
presented his certificate to the officer in command of the place, who noted the 
hour of his arrival and departure, and so on at all the stopping places between 
Monterey and La Paz, in Lower California ; eo that if the mail carrier loitered 
on the way his way-bill would show it. Such way-bills from Monterey to La 
Paz, with all these memoranda on them, may be fimnd in the archives. It was 
the unfortunate mail rider, and not the government, that people were m the 
habit of blaming in those days. These way-bills show that he made the dis- 
tance from San Francisco to San Diego in five days. Quiet old day.s ! But 
little of a public sort was doing then in California. There was a dispute that 
amounted to something like a law snit between the mission of Santa Clara and 
the pueblo of San Jos^. It commenced from the very day of the establishment 
of the latter. Father Junipero objected to the pneblo being so near the mis- 
sion, the boundary as at first established running about half way between the 
two places. The governor was obstinate and Father Junipero desired that his 
protest might be entered in the proceedings of the foundation, which the gover- 
nor refused. The controversy by no means died out ; the head of the college 
of San Feraando at Mexico, to which all the Franciscans of California belonged, 
brought it before the Viceroy, praying him not lo hIIow the Indians and mis- 
sionaries to be molested by the pueblo. The governor of California was there- 
fore ordered to investigate the matter, and seems to have settled u by making 
the rivet Gnadalnpe the boundary from that time forward. Again, one Mariano 
Castro obtained from the Viceroy permissiorfto settle himself upon a place called 
La Brea, in the neighborhood of the mission of San Juan Bautista; under this 
license he applied to the governor to give him the possession of the land, but 
the priests at San Juan objected strenuously, alleging that the place of La Brea 
was needed by the mission for its cattle. This was represented by the governor 
to the viceroy, who, in the end, told Castro to select some other place, and the 
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mission kept La Brea. We Sfle with what jealousy, and how eiectivelj, the 
fathers vindicated the title of ' themselves and their Indian pupila to their 
California. 

For a complete view of the internal constitution of Califoniia at that day, 
two facta, which are exceptional to this ecclesiaatica! domination, require to he 
noted. 

In 1791, Pedro Nava, commandante of the internal provinces of the west, in 
a decree dated at Chihnahua, gives to the captains commanding presidioa, or 
recognizes aa already existmg in them, authority to grant building lots to the 
soldiers and other residents, witbln the space of four square leagues. I do not 
know, hut presume, that this power was exercised at San Diego, Santa Barhara, 
and Monterey, and hence the origin of the towns bearing those names, which, 
at a later period, come into view as such. At San Francisco, however, there is 
nothing in the archives, or elsewhere, yet discovered, to show that such a grant 
was ever made by the captain of the presidio. And in 1795 a commissioner 
was appointed under the orders of the viceroy to select a place and establish 
another town, who reported that " the worst place or situation in Califoraia is 
that of San Francisco for the formation of a villa, as proposed." And therefore 
the villa of Branciforte, so called in honor of the viceroy, the Marquis of Bran- 
ciforte, was, by great preference, established near the mission of Santa Cruz. 
It never attained any consequence, and some adobe ruins may now attest its 
former existence. 

Suspicion and exclusion were the rule towards foreigners. On the 23d of 
October, 1776, the viceroy writes to the governor of California: "That the 
kmg bavmg received intelligence that two armed vessels had sailed from London, 
under the command of Captain Cook, bound on a voyage of discovery to the 
southern ocean, and the northern coast of California, commands that orders be 
given to the govei-nor of California to be on the watch for Captain Cook, and 
not permit him to enter the ports of California." At a later day a better spirit 

S evaded towards Vancouver, who spent some time in 1793 in the poit of 
onterey. We have a voluminous correspondence of his' with the governor 

the letters in English, and written with his own hand, He sets forth the har- 
monious understanding existing between England and his Catholic Majesty of 
Spam, and their united efforts in the cause of humanity, and asks assistance in. 
arresting some deserters, and obtaining supplies, &c., which he will pay for with- 
bills on London. Instruetions had been previously received by the governor to- 
treat Vancouver well. We see in this amiability between old enemies that the 
great French revolution was making itself felt on this remote coast. And in 
some of the letters of the fathers, of a little later period, we find Napoleon 
spoken of as the great "Luzbel," (Lucifer,) for such he appeared to their im- 
agination in their missions. 

The first mention of an American ship occurs in the following letter from the 
governor of California to the captJiin of the presidio of San Francisco : 

" Whenever there may arrive at the port of San Francisco a ship named the 
Columbia, said to belong to General Washington, of the American States, com- 
manded by John Bendrick, which sailed from Boston in September, 17S7, bound 
on a voyage of discovrry to the Russian establishments on the northern coast 
of this peninsula, you will cause the said vessel to be examined with caution and 
delicacy, using for this purpose a small_boat which you have in your possession, 
and taking the same measures with every other suspicious foreign vessel, giving 
me prompt notice of the same. 

'■ May God preserve your hfe many years. 

"PEDRO EAGE8. 

".Sa\ta Barbara, May 13, 1783. 

"To Josef Arguello." 
H. Ex. Doc. 29- 19 
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Twenty fears before, tliia same Pages had sailed on the San Carlos to re- 
discover and people Califo.nia. The San Carlos and the Columbia, and Pages 
the connecting link ! The United States of Amcnca and Californ^ joined for 
the first time in a thonght ! It is impossible by any commentary to hejgliten the 
interest with which we read this document. Its very errors, even to the gover- 
nor's ignorance of the geogi-aphy of his own country, are profoundly auggeativo. 
The Columbia did not enter the ports of California, but made land further to 
the north, and discovered the Columbia river. _ 

Fourteen years later, it would appear that American ships were more fre- 
quent on this coast. , „ i . f ,. -j e 
On the 26th of August. 1803. Jose Avgiiello, comandante of the presidio of 
San Francisco, writes to governor Josd Joaquin de Arriltaga : 

" That on the first of the present month, at the hour of evening prayers, two 
American vessels anchored in the port, (San Fi-ancisco,) one named the Alex- 
ander, under the command of Capt. John Brown, and the other named the Aser, 
under the command of Thomas Raben ; that as soon as they anchored the cap- 
tain came ashore to ask permission to get supplies of wood and water, when ob- 
serving that he was the same Brown that was there in the preceding month ot 
March, he refused to give him permissiftn to remain in port; that on the day 
following, at six in the morning, he received a letter from the captain, (or super- 
cargo,) a copy of which be transmits, which is as follows : 

"Port of San PEtANCisco, August 12, 1803. 
" To the Sejtor commandante of the port : 

" Notwithstanding your order for our immediate departure from this port, I am 
constrained to say that our necessities are such as to render it impossible for us 
to do so. I would esteem it a great favor if yon would come aboard and see for 
yourself the needy circumstances in which we are placed, for during the whole 
of the time wc have been on the northwest coast we have had no opportunity 
of supplying ourselves with wood and water, the Indians being so savage that 
we have not been able to hold any kind of friendly intercourse with them what- 

" We had several fights with tbem m the straits of Chatbam ; the first was 
in the port of latiquin, where we were attacked by three hundred canoes, each 
canoe containing from ten to twenty-three Indians, each one with two or three 
escopetaa and their pistols and spears. Three times m one day they attempted 
to tske the ship, but we defended the same without losing any of our men. _ 

"Prom this port we went to the Enseaada of Icana, in said straits, at which 
place we found about a ijiousand Indians encamped, many of whom came aboard 
our vessel for purposes of trade, carrying their arms in one hand and their skins 
in the other. „,,-■>■ ■ l i 

" After we had been four days in this port, al! the Indians came aboard, say- 
ing that they were not afraid of the Americans, since they were but few, while 
there were many Indians, who had many arms. , , . , 

" On the fifth day of our stay in this port, about six o clock m the evening, 
three or four canoes came alongside the ship, and, on being ordered to leave, 
they refused, when our captain seized a gun and fired it in the air, on which 
the Indians laughed very much, saying he did not know bow to shoot, and 
could not kill ; whereupon the captain seized another gun, fired at and killed 
the Indian, on which tne rest retired to the land, and all of them went to a 
neighboring island ; and from ten o'clock at night till eight in tlie morning they 
made no further demonstrations against us, at which time we made sail, in the 
mean time striking upon a rock and somewhat injuring our vessel. 

" From this port we went to Juan de Fuca, at which place we learned from 
the chief, Tatacu, that the chief Quatlazepe had taken the ship Boston ; that 
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when the said vessel had been some four daya in port, the Indian chief and the 
captain of the ship, having some difficulty in relation to trade, the captain of 
the ship said to the chief that he had traded with many chiefa to the north, and 
that he knew he did not act like an honorable chief; whereupon the chief Pioe- 
que replied to the captain that he was a bad man. At this the captain 
seized a gnn and ordered him ashore ; whereupon he went to his rancheria and 
issued an order for the assembling of a!l thfe neighboring Indians, from the 
sti-aits of Juan de Fuca to the point of Nutka, which were so assembled within 
three days; and, after holding a council, they determined to take the Bos- 
ton, which they aifected in the following manner : At seven o'clock in the 
morning they weut aboard and asked permission of the captain to have a 
dance, as a ceremony of the renewal of the friendship after their recent dispute. 
To which the captain replied that he was willing that they should do so. Ac- 
cordingly, at eight o'clock in the morning, a company of chiefs came and danced 
on the quarter-deck, having in the mean time ordered their people to arm them- 
selves with knives, so that while they were dancing they could jump aboard 
and hill the whole crew, which they did ; for while they were dancing they 
made presents of otter skins to the captain, and also to the sailors, who in a 
short time had collected on the quarter-deck, when suddenly the Indians fell 
upon them in their defenceless condition and butchered all save two, who escaped 
and concealed themselves; the Indians carrying off everything that could be 
removed during the whole of that day and night, and until twelve o'clock the 
following day; having in the mean time discovered the two hidden sailors, who, 
after some cruel treatmemt, were handed over to the chief, who spared their lives, 
and they are now at that place. On the following day the ship was beached, 
and her decks and part of the cargo burnt. Qnatlazape has made a fortification 
at the place where the Spaniards were established. 

" This is all the account I am able to give of the matter, and I pray you, in 
the name of God, to come aboard our ship and see the needy circumstances in 
which we are placed, destitute of wood and water, and our vessel needing repairs. 
Trusting in your Christian charity, and that of your nation, we hope to be per- 
mitted to remain in this port the time necessary to obtain supplies and make re- 
paira, since otherwise we shall certainly lose our ship. 
" God preserve your life many years. 

"JAMES ROWAN." 
Times have changed, and Yankee captains arenot now so meek in the port of 
San Francisco. We do tjot know what John Brown had been doing in March, 
nor can we vouch for the truth of all the particulars of their adventures on the 
northwest coast, especially not for the number of escepetas and other arms car- 
ried by each Indiao. The loss of the Boston was doubtless communicated to 
her owners and the public by John Brown and Thonias Rab{v)en on their return 
to the United States. The guardians of this port do not note now the arrival 
of foreign ships by the hour of evening prayers. There was a contrast of 
national habits then between the shore and the Yankee ships ; and the same 
contrast exists undiminished between the California of 1803 and 1860. From 
time to time other American vessels, traders to the northwest coast, and whalers, 
ace said to have occasionally entered these waters, but at it was a Spanish colpny 
there could be no Amei'ican commerce ; and it was after the inde'pendenee, there- 
fore, that the hide trade sprung up. 

With the beginning of the century earthquakes make their appearance for the 
first time of record in the archives, and with startling effect. I prefer, on tiis 
subject, to give the words of the contemporaneous docnraents : 
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Aeamnt of earthquake at San Juan. Baututa, an ginm. in letter of the captain 
of the Presidio of Monterey, to Governor ArriUaga, on the 31*i of October, 
1800. 

"MoMTEREY, OetoherZl. 1800; 
" I have to inform yonr excellency that the miasion of San Juan BautiBta 
Bince the 11th instant hae been visited hy severe earthquakes; that Pedro Adii- 
ano Martinez, one of the fathers of said mission, has informed me that durmg 
one day there were six severe shocks; that there is not a single habitation, 
although built with double walls, that has not been injured from roof to founda- 
tion, and that all are threatened with ruin ; and that the fathers are compelled 
to sleep in the wagons to avoid danger since the houses are not habitable. At 
the place where the raneheria is situated some small openings have been ob- 
served in the earth, and also in the neighborhood of the river Pajaro there is 
another deep opening, all resulting from the earthquakes. These phenomena 
have filled the fathers and the inhabitants of that mission with consternation. 

" The Lieutenant Don Eaymundo Caiillo has assured me the same, for on the 
18th he stopped for the night at thia mission (San Juan) on his journey from 
San 3o&€, and being at supper with one of the fathers, a shock was felt so pow- 
erful and attended with such a loud noise as to deafen them, when they fled to 
the court without finishing their supper, and that about eleven o'clock at night 
the shock was repeated with almost equal strength. 

*• The fathers of the mission say that the Indians assure them that there have 
always been earthquakes at that place, and that there aye certain cavities caused 
by the earthquakes, and that salt water has flowed from the same. 
"All of which I communicate to you for your information. 



San Juan Bautista is the mission between the Monterey and San Jose, about 
twenty miles from the former and forty from the latter. The next mention comes 
nearer home. 

Account ofearth.qv.ake at Presidio of San Francisco, given hy Loui» Arg&ello, 
Captain of Presidio, to Governor ArriUaga, on the Vltk of July, 1808. 

"I have to report to your excellency that since the 21st of June last to the 
present date, twenty-one shocks of earthquakes have been felt in this presidio, 
some of which have been so severe that all the walls of my house have been 
cracked, owing ia the bad construction of the same, one of the ante-chambers 
being destroyed ; and if up to this time no greater damage has been done, it has 
been for the want of matertals to destroy, there being no other habitations. Ihe 
barracks of the Fort of San Joaquin (the name <rf the fort at the presidio) have 
been threatened with entire ruin, and I fear if these shocks continue some un- 
fortunate accident will happen to the troops at the presidio, 

.. God preserve the life of your- excellency many years.^^^ ^^GUELLO. 

_ " Sa,\ Francisco, July 17, 1S08." 

It could not be said now, if such shocks as these were to come again, that the 
damage was limited by the "want of material to destroy." I ackaowledge a 
preference for one-story houses, and built of wood. ,t i. » 

About this time the Russians were first seen in California. "Voa Resanoff, 
-chamberlain of the Emperor of Russia, returning from his embassy to Japan, 
after haying inspected, by order of the court of St. Petersbui g, the ports, estab- 
lishments, and trading-houses that the Imperial Russian-Amencan Fur Com- 
pany possessed, as well on the side of Asia, at Kamsohatka, and m the 
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Aleutian Islaods, as on the continent and islands of the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica, anchored at the port of San Francisco, in the month of May, 1807." So 
pays the Trench traveller De Mofras, who visited "California in the years 1841 
and '42." An English traveller, Sir George Simson, governor-in-chief of the 
Hudson Bay Company's territories, who was here in the same year with De 
Mofras, thus makes us acquainted with one of the parties to a story of romantic 
love, the first consequence of the advent of the Russians. 

"After dinner, (at Captain John Wilson's, in Santa Barbara,) we were joined 
hy the remainder of oiir party, the Cowhtz having by this time come to an an- 
chor; and we again sallied forth to see a few more of the lioos. Among the 
persons whom we met this afternoon was a lady of some historical celebrity. 
Von Kesanoff, having failed, ae elsewhere stated, in his attempt to enter the 
Columbia in 1806, continned his voyage as far as San Francisco, when, besides 
purchasing immediate supples for Sitka, he endeavored, in negotiation with the 
commandante of the district and the governor of the province, to lay the founda- 
tion of a regular intercourse between Russian America and the California settle- 
ments. In order to cement the national union, he proposed uniting himself with 
Dona Concepcion Arguello, one of the commandante's daughters, his patriotism 
clearly being its own reward. If half of Langadorff 's description was correct, 
'She was lively and animated, bad sparkling, love inspiring eyes, beautiful teeth, 
pleasing and expressive features, a fine form, and a thousand other charms, yet 
her manners were perfectly simple and artless.' 

"The chancellor, who was himself of the Greek church, regarded the differ- 
ence of religion with the eyes of a lover and a politician ; but as his imperial 
master might take a less liberal view of the matter, he posted away to St. Peters- 
bui^, with the intention, if he should there he successful, of subsequently visiting 
Madrid for the requisite authority to carry his schemes into full etf«ct. But the 
fates,' with a voice more powerfiil than that of emperors and kings, forbade the 
bans ; and Von Eesanoff died on his road to Europe, at Krasnoyarsk, in Siberia, 
ofa fall from his horse. 

" Thus at once hereaved of her lover, and disappointed in the hope of being 
the pledge of friendship between Russia and Spain, Doiia Concepcion assumed 
the habit, but not, I believe, the formal vows of a nun, dedicating her life to the 
instruction of the young and the consolation of the sick. This little romance 
could not fail to interest us, and notwithstanding the ungracef nines s of her con- 
ventual costume, and the ravages of an intervsj of time, which had tripled her 
years, we could still discover in her face and figure, in her manners and conver- 
Biitiou, the remains of those charms which had won for the youthful beauty, Von 
Eesanoff's enthusiastic love, and Langdorff's equally enthusiastic admiration. 
Though Dona Concepcion apparently loved to dwell on the story of her blighted 
affections, yet, strange to say, she knew not, till we mentioned it to her, the im- 
mediate cause of the chancellor's sudden death. This circumstance might, in 
some measurt", be explained by the fact that Langsdorff 's work was not pub- 
lished before 1814 ; but even then, in any other country than California, a lady 
who was still young would surely have seen a hook, which besides detailing the 
grand incident of her life, presented so gratifying a portrait of her charms." 

How strange, as he justly remarks, that Dofi,a Concepcion had nevur seen that 
book, thoQgh it had been printed more than twenty five years ! [General Val- 
lejo, who was on the stand, here informed Mr. B. that this lady had died about 
eight months a go -J 

The Russians, in 1812, came down from the north and established themselves 
at the port of Bodega, with one hundred Russians and one hundred Kodiak 
Indians. It is said that they asked permission of the Spanish authorities before 
doing so. Thearchivesarefall, however, of documents from 1812 up, showing the 
jealousy and fear with which they were regarded hy Spain, and afterwards, by 
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Mexico. They occupied a strip along the coast from Bodega northwards, and 
only a few leagues in depth, hut without any precisely fixed limita. 

In ISil.this establishment was at its hest, coneistiug of eight hundred Rus- 
sians, or Rqs so- Asiatics, with a great number of native Indian tribes around 
them, working for wages. It was to circumscribe these intruders that the priests 
crossed over and founded the mission of San Rafael in 1819, and of San Francisco 
Solano at Sonoma in 1823, and commenced another at Santa Rosa in 1821. 
The Russians raised some grain and cattle, and trapped enormouslv. De Mo- 
fraa, whom 1 follow, says that the Kodiaks, in their sealskin boats, made 
bloody warfai-e upon the seals, hoavers, and especially the otters ; that they 
hunted all the coasts, the adjacent islands, and even the marahea and in- 
iinmerahle inlets of the Bay of San Eraiiciaco ; and that there were weeks 
when this bay alone produced seven or eight hundred i)tter skins, which may he 
true, hut seems to me to be a very large number. In 1842 the Russians all left 
of their own accord, after having held their possessions, in the character of a 
Russian colony, for thirty years, aa completely as" they now hold Sitka, and 
without apparently paying the slightest attention to the priests or the soldiers 
who crossed over to look after them. . Attheirfortof Rosa, situated amid a forest 
of gigantic pinee, a Gfreek chapel reared its cross and belfries, with a most 
pleasing effect. The nearest Catholic mission was but a little way off. Rome 
and Constantinople here met tipon this coast, after a course of so many centuries, 
in opposite directions around the globe. 

"While Europe was convulsed, and America shaken, the profoundcst quiet 
prevailed in California. After a long time they would hear of a great battle, or 
of the rise or fall of an empire, to perturb the souls of priests and other men. 
But the government had other duties to perform, patriarchal and simple. On 
the 11th of Febrnaiy, 1797, Felipe de Goycochea, captain of the presidio of 
Santa Barbara, writes to Governor Borica, as follows : 

" I transmit to you a statement in relation to the schools of the presidio, to- 
gether with Bis copy-books of the children, who are learning to write, for your 
superior information. May our Lord preserve your life many years. 

" Santa Barbara, February 11, 1797. 

" FELIPE GOYCOCHEA." 

These copy-books are now in the archives for inspection. As they are the 

froperty of the State, I will give samples, which being translated, read : " The 
Bhmaelites having arrived;" "Jacob sent to see his brother;" "Abimelech 
took her from Abraham." Good, pious texts, and written in an old-fashioned 
round hand. Such was the employment of governors and captains in that 
stormy time j and so it continued through all the period of the mighty conflicts 
of Napoleon. Even the more protracted commotions of Mexico herself wrought 
no disturbance here. The dominion of Spain came to an end in California, after 
fifty-two years of such peaeefulaess, without a struggle, Mexico having estab- 
lished her independence, California gave in her adherence in the following de- 
claration; 

DECLABATieN OF INDEPENDIiNCE IN CALIFORMA. 

In the presidio of Monterey, on the 9th day of the month of April, 1882 : 
The sefior military and political governor of this province, Colonel l>on Pablo 
Vicente de Sola, the seHors cajitains commandantes of the pi-^idioa of Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco, Don Jose Antonio de la Guerra y Noriega, and 
Don Luis Antonio de Aignello, the captains of the militia companies of the ba- 
tallion of Tepic and Maaatlan, Don Jose Antonio Navarrete, and Don Pablo de 
la Portilla, the lieutenant Don JosiS Maria Estndillo for the preaidial company 
of San Diego, the lieutenant Don Joa^ Mai-iano Estrada for the presidial com- 
pany of Monterey, the lieutenant of artillery, Don Manuel Gomez, and the reve- 
rend fathers. Friar Mariano Payeras, and Friar Vicento Francisco de Sarria, 
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the first as prelate of ttese missions, and the second as substitate of the rever- 
end father president vicareo foraneo, Friar Jos6 Jenan ; having assemhled in 
obedience to previous citations (convocatorias? in the ha!! of the government 
house, and lieing informed of the establishment of the Itingdom of tlie empire, 
and the installation of the sovereign provisional gubemative junta in the capital 
of Mexico, by the official communication and other documents, which the said 
governor caused to be read in full assembly, said : that, for themaelvea, and in 
behalf of their subordinates, they were decided to render obedience to the or- 
ders intimated by the new supreme government, recognizing, from this time, the 
provinc* as a dependent alone of the government of the Empire of Mexico, and 
independent of the dominion of Spain, as well as of any other foreign power. In 
consideration of which, the proper oaths will be taken, in the manner prescribed by 
the provisional regency, to which end the superior military and political chief will 
give the necessary orders, and the respective commandantes of presidios and the 
ministers of the missions will cause the fulfilment of the same to appear by 
means of certificates, which will be transmitted, with a copy of this act, to the 
most excellent minister, to whom it corresponds, and they signed, 
PABLO VICENTE DE SOLA, 
JOSE DE LA GUEREA Y NORIEGA, 
LUIS ANTONIO ARGUELLO, 
JOSE M. ESTUDILLO, 
MANUEL GOMEZ, 
PABLO DE LA FORTILLA, 
JOSE MARIANO ESTRADA, 
ER. MARIANO PAYERAS, 
FK: VICENTE FRANCISCO DE SARRIA, 
JOSE M. ESTUDILLO. 
One of the signers of this instrument, Pablo Vicente de Sola, was at that time 
governor under Spain, and held over for a year as governor still under the king- 
dom of the empire, as expressed in the declaration, and two others are the chiefs 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, viz. the prelate of the missions, and the sub 
atitute of the reverend father president of the missions. The style does not 
much resemble our immortal instruinent ; and, as another diflference, we observe 
that all the parties ta it are either priests or soldiers. 

The Spanish governors were in all ten. Their names and the time they were 
respectively in office, as follows : 

Gaspar de Portala 1767 to 1771 

FelipBdc Barri 1771 to 1774 

Felipe do Neve ] 774 to 1783 

Pedro Fagea 1782 to 1790 

JoaeAatonio Komen 1790 to 1792 

Jose J. deArrinaga, (adinierim). 1792 to 1794 

Diego de Borica 1794 to J800 

Jose Joaquin do Arrillaga 1800 to 1814 

Jose Arguello, (ad ivierita) 1814 to 1815 

Pablo Vicente do Sola, 1815 to 1822 and 1823 

Under Mexico the list continues : 

Lnis Arguello 1823 to 1826 

JoeeMa.deEchandia ISai to 1831 

Manuel Victoria 1831 to 1833 

PioPico, (adtBlerim) 1833 

JosoFigueroa 1832 to 1835 

Jose Castro, (adwHtrim) 1835 to 183G 

Nicholas Gutierrez 1836 

Mariano Chico 1836 

Nicholas Gutierrei, (again for a few months) 1836 

JuanB. Alvarado. 1836 to 1842 

Manuel Michellorena 1842 to 1845 

PioPico 1845 to 1846 
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California, as a matter of course, accepted the repulilie as readily as the em- 
pire. But it was difficult to throw off old habits, and the following document 
discloses a temper towards strangers not creditable to a liberal goverament. It 
is of greatly more valae, however, as the recorded evidence of the arrival of the 
first American, who ever came to California by land. Let him tell his own story. 

Letter Jrom Captain Jedediak S. Smith to Father Duran. 
Reverend Father : I understand, through the medium of one of your 
Christian Indians, that you are anxious to know who we are, as some ot^ the 
Indians have been at the mission and informed you that there were certain white 
people in the country. We are Americans, on our journey to the river Colum- 
bia i we were in at the misaion ?an Gabriel in January latt. I went to San 
Diego and saw the general, and got a passport from him to pass on to that place. 
I have made-several efforts to cross the mountains, but the snows beicg so deep, 
I could not succeed in getting over. I returned to this place (it being the only 
point to kill meat) to wait a few weeks until the snow melts, so that I an g 
on ; the Indians here also being friendly, I consider it the most af p nt f 
me to lemain, until such time as I can cross the mountains wi h my h s 
having lost a great many in attempting to cross ten or fifteen days I m 

a long ways from home, and am anxious to get there as soon as th natu £ 
the case will admit. Our situation is ijuite unpleasant, being dest tut f 1 th 
ing and most of the necessaries of life, wild meat being our prin pal ub t 

I am, reverend father, your strange, but real friend and Christian brother, 

J. S. SMITH. 
May 19, 1827. 

His encampment must have been somewhere near the mission of San Josi!, 
as it was there that Father Duran resided. Who is there that docs not sym- 
pathise with Jedediah Smith ? " I am alog ways from home, and am anxious 
to get there as soon as the nature of the case will admit. Our situation is quite 
unpleasant, being destitute of clothing and most of tlie necessaries of life, wild 
meat being our principal subsistence. I am, reverend father, your strange, but 
real friend and Christian brother." ; 

Thus we came to this country the Browns and Smiths first, and in but an 
unhappy plight. 

As Jedediah Smith's letter shows, he had been here before. At that time he 
had been required to give an account of himself, but had been able to find 
vouchers, shipmasters, all of them doubtless from Boston, who had come to buy the 
hides .which under the new system were now within the reach of commerce : 

" We, the undersigned, having been requested by Captain Jedediah 8. Smith 
to state our opinions regarding his enteritjg the province of California, do not 
hesitate to say that we have no doubt in our minds but tliat he was compelled to 
for want of provisions and wattT, having entered so far into the barren country 
that lies between the latitudes of forty-two and forty-three west that he found 
it impossible to return by the route he came, as his horses had moat of them 
perished for want of food and water. He was, therefore, under the necesnity of 
pushing forward to California, it being the nearest place where he could procure 
supplies to enable him to return. 

■" We further state as our opinions that the account given by him is circum- 
stantially correct, and that hia sole object was the hunting and trapping of beaver 
and other furs. 

" We have also examined the passports produced by him from the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs for the government of the United States of America, 
and do not hesitate to say we believe them to be perfectly correct. 
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We also state, that itt onr ftpinion, his motive for wishing to pass by a differ- 
ent route to the head of tlie Columbia river on his return, m solely because he 
feela convinced that he and his companions run great risk of periahiug if they 
return by the rout* they came. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals this 20th day 
of December, 1826. 

WM. G. D*NA, Captain of schooner Waverly. 

WM. H. CUNNINGHAM, Capt. of^kip Courier. 

WM. HENDERSON, Capt. of brig Olim Branch. 

JAMES SCOTT. 

THOS. M. ROBBINS, Mate of schooner Waverly. 

THOS. SHAW, Supercargo of »hip Courier. 

In extenuation, however, it may be said that Anglo-Americans had ]oiig been 
viewed with uneasiness in this quarter. It was prophesied as early as 1805 
that they would become troublesome to California. So wrote a governor ia ati 
official letter now in the archives. 

In a recent number of a magazine, (Harper's fur June, I860,) Sylvester 
Pattie, his son, and six others, are said to have been the fiijt who accomplished 
the journey overland from the Unitftd States to California. The dates men- 
tioned in that accoant show that they could not Lave reached Lower Cahfornia, 
where they first arrived, sooner than 1829 or 1830, as it is said they left the 
Missouri river in 18S4, and remained more than five years in New Mexico. The 
Patties, therefore, cannot dispute this honor with Jedediah Smith. 

After the adoption of the federal Constitulion of 1824, by which was estab- 
lished the Mexican United States, the governor of California was called the 
political chief of the Territory, and was aided by a council known as the teri'ito- 
rial deputation. The government of the Territory continued subject to the 
sovereign congress at the city of Mexico, as formerly that of the province had 
been to the viceroy. Thus much will be a suiScient introduction for the next 
paper. It is to be regretted that it was not known to the gentleman who de- 
signed the coat of arms adopted for this State. 

"In session of the 13th of July, 1827, of the territorial deputation, a propo- 
sition was made to change the name of the Territory to Moctesitma, the arms of 
the same to be an Indian with his bow and quiver, in the act of crossing a 
strait, placed in an oval, with an olive and live oak on either side; the same 
being symbolical of the arrival of the first inhabitant to America, which, accord- 
ing to the generally received opiaion, was by way of the straits of Anian." 

The conception is poetical and simple, and differs in this partiealar widely 
from the confused medley of incongruous figures with which we have chosen to 
illastrate our idea of California. The name Moctesuma is very significant. It 
shows how the Mexican, since his independence, has preferred to draw his 
opinions, as he derives his blood, from the conquered rather than the conquerors. 
A late but signal triumph of race ! California was near losing the name given 
her by heroes who came across the Atlantic, for one suggestive of a descent from 
an imaginary people who came across Behring's straits. 

The Russians and the American tracers, estrays dropping in from the 
mountains, seemed to have taught the Caiiforiiians the Talne of furs. The 
government of the Territory very naturally made this new business a source of 
revenue. They sold licenses to trap. To obtain this privilege was rather a 
formal matter. Here is an example : 

Juan B. R. Cooper petitions the governor for a license to trap with ten boats, 
for seven months, for otters. The governor refers the petition to the alcalde, to 
know whether Mr, Cooper is matriculated in the marine, i. e., a seaman. The 
alcalde reports that he belongs to the first class of seamen, and the goveruor 
orders a license to be issued to Mr. Cooper to hnnt otters from the parallel of 
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San Liiis Obiepo to Bodega, two-thirds of the crews of his boats to be mtivea 
of the country. ITiere are many others who get licenses, whose names are 
familiar to the oldest of the living pioneers. Edwaid Mcintosh got hia on 
January 9, 1834, William Wolfskill his September 31, 1833; and many of the 
old Californians embarked ia the same busiaeas, aa Angel Castro, March 25, 
1833, and Juan Bandini on the 9th of April, 1833. 

Internal disturbances aeem to have commenced in California about the year 
1830. The liberal Spanish Cortea of 1813, ia carrying oat the constitution 
which they had adopted for the Spanish monarchy the year before, decreed the 
secularization of all the missioas in the Spaaish dominions. The design waa to 
make general what had always been done before by special authority—to 
liberate the ladiaas from the coatrol of the missionary fathers, and divide 
amongst them, as their separate property, the land, cattle, and whatever else 
they had owaed in common; to establish secalar priests ia the place of regular 
prieata or moaks of the religious orders amoag them, for thett spiritual guidaace, 
and in every respect to convert the Indian villages of the miasiona into Spanish 
pueblos — the process by which, ia ao great a degree, society was constructed 
in all Spanisb-American countries, and the ultimate fulfilment of the purpose of 
the King, everywhe^ so prominently put forth ia colonizing California. 

The decrees of the Cortez, not incompatible with the repnblicBn form of gov- 
ernment, continued after the establishment of her independence to he the laws of 
Mexico, but very few, if any, of them had been put into operation in Oaliforaia. 
With the rest, that of secularization remained a dead letter. Enchandia, the 
political chief, (aa the governor was then entitled,) in 1830, very hurriedly, and 
without consulting the supreme government, puhliSdied, as the costom of the gov- 
erament was, a set of regulations for carryiag this old law into effect. At that 
moment he was superseded by Victoria, who snppressed the regulatioaa, and put 
a peremptory stop to the secularization of the missioas. Victoria's conduct was 
approved by the supreme government, but there was a party here warmly in favor 
of the secularization, and disturbances which were aonsidered serious and threat- 
ening ensued, although I do not know that they resulted in bloodshed. The 
chief promoter of the scheme was sent out of the country by Victoria ; and thus, I 
think, civil sti'ife commenced ia California. The occasion waa the disposition to be 
made of the missiona, which, we have seen, were once, and for ao long a time, ao 
nearly all of California, It was the beginning of the downfall of those aacieat 
eatablishmenta, ao difScult for ua to comprehend, and now so entirely passed 
away that to recall them ia like recalling the images of a dream. What the 
governmeat of Mexico waa opposed to was not the secularization of the missions, 
but the manner in which it waa attempted. The agitation which had been thus 
commenced resulted in the passage, by the Mexican congress, of the law of the 
17th of August, 1833, to secularize the miasions of the Oalifornias. Under it 
the work was begun by Figueroa, the best and ablest of the Mexican gover- 
nors. At the same time he had two other laws, most fundamentally subversive 
of the old order of things, to carry into execution. They were the law for the 
political organization of the Territory, being another of those decreed by the 
Spanish Cortes in 1813, and the law of colonization, passed by the Mexican 
congress, August 18, 1824, with the executive regulations, prescribing the man- 
ner of ita application, dated November 21, 1828. It is evident that this is the 
true era of revolution in Mexican California. Observing the ancient limits of 
the presidial jurisdictions, municipal governments were established for each 
district. Authority waa exercised by elective bodies called ayantamientos, ot 
which the head was an alcalde or judge. This body regulated the economy of 
the whole district, directly of the pueblo in which it resided, and of every other 
pueblo in the district, through the intervention of local and subordinate ayun- 
tamieatos. This was the separation of the civil functions from the military 
functions, both of which had been continued in the hands of the commanders 
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of the presidios, as in the Spanish times. Here in San Francisco, and for all 
the region north of San Mateo creek, east indefinitely, and west to the ocean, 
the separation uf powers took place in December, 1834, at which time the 
ayuntamiento was established for the civil government of this presidial district, 
and General M. G-. Vallejo, then in command of the presidio, was left with only 
his military command. In the secularization of the missions, Figneroa advanced 
so far as to put administrators in possession in place of the fathers, at which 
stage his proceedings were arrested hy a decree of the Mexican President. 
Buin was inevitable; it was as rapid as spoliation could make it, and it w^ soon 
complete. Grovernor after governor adopted regulations upon regulations, to se- 
cure a faithftil administration of the property of the missions, i. e., of the Chris- 
tian Indians, who inhabited them, and by whose labor all had been buUt and 
accumulated. It was to no purpose; and of as little avail was the partial restor- 
ation of the missions to the charge of the fathers, by Micheltorena in 1843. 
The Indian was by nature a very little above the brute; the fathers were not 
able to elevate him in spite of nature ; the administrators stripped him without 
compunction ; and, when the United States conquered the country, he was al- 
ready exterminated, his destruction complete in ten years. When emancipation 
began, Figneroa says there were twenty thousand Christian Indians in the mis- 
sions of California. 

Colonization was another idea introduced by the Spanish Cortes in 1813. It 
was embodied ifi the Mexican law of colonization of 1824. The scheme was to 
reduce all the public lands of the State to private property. The Spanish rule 
before 1813 had ever beeo to make such grants the exception, and to retain all 
lands, generally speaking, as the domain of the King. Other Mexican govern- 
ors may have made infonnal grants of which nothing appears, but Figueriia was 
the first to inaugurate the system of which we find the records in the archives. 
He established a course of proceeding in exact accordance with the law and the 
regulations, and adhered to it strictly, and executed it conscientiously, and with 
great intelligence. From the lands subject to be gianted are excepted such as 
belong to pueblos and missions. Of pueblos, i. e., villages, there were but 
two, San Jose and Los Angeles, or three, including the unprosperous Villa 
de Branciforte. Whatever lands these owned were at their foundation sur- 
Teyed, marked out, and set apart to them, and then recorded. The same 
course was followed with such of the presidios as were converted into paebloa, 
as at Monterey, and would have been pursued with the missions when con- 
verted into pueblos, if that change had not been arrested. In these cases 
there could have been no uncertainty as to what lands the governor could 
grant. With the missions untouched, or incompletely secularized as they 
were left, there was difficulty. The title of the Indiam who had consented 
to become a Christian and a, civilized man, binding as it was upon the 
king, bad always been indefinite as to quantity, and as to the situation of his 
lands, save that it should be at and about the mission; in which essential par- 
ticulars it rested altogether in the King's discretion, exercised by the proper 
officers of his government. The Mexican republic stepped into the same relation 
to these Christian Indians. That no injustice might be done them, every petition 
was referred to the priests, and afterwards to the administrators of the missions. 
They were asked whether the grant^ could be made without prejudice to the 
Indians, ' As they replied so were the grants given or withheld. So it was at 
least in Figneroa's day, and that, no matter how far the land petitioned for was 
from the nearest "mission. Other governors were oeither so exact nor ho con- 
scientious as Figneroa. And as, in the hands of the administrators to whom they 
were delivered over, the missions went rapidly down ft complete ruin, it is evi ■ 
dent that the lands required for the Indiana would become continually less — 
such would he, and was, the answer of their new guardians to the inquiries of 
the governor — and finally all was granted, and in some cases, it is alleged, Wea 
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the missions themselves. Their cattle without the aid of a grant from the gov- 
ernor took the same course. It is not too much to say that when tho United 
States in 1846 toolc possession of the country they found it passing through a 
conquest still raw and incomplete. It was the conquest of the missions and the 
Christian Indians by the settlers of the presidios and pueblos, who at first had 
been introduced into the country mainly for their benefit, to aid the king and 
the church in carrying out their pious and humane intentions towards them. 
Yet it was well that it was ao. Who that looks upon the native Digger Indian 
could wish that a superior race showld be saciificed or postponed for hia benefit? 
We contemplate a miserable result of the work begun with so much zeal and 
heroism in 1769. But because they failed, we none the less respect the motives 
and the lahorera, whether of church or state. 

The unworthinesB of the Oalifomian Indian did not altogether deprive him of 
sympathy. Every government expreaaed some feeling at seeing him hasten so 
rapidly to his wretched end. And the just and kind-hearted Figueroa battled 
for him manfully. In the midst of the complex labors of his administration he 
was almost cruahed by the arrival of three hundred persons, for whom he had 
to make provision, without resources, and who came under the charge of a 
director of colonization, inatructed by the supremo government, at that time 
radically democratic, to begin operations by tating possession of the property 
of the missions and admit the new colonists to a division of it with the Indians. 
During the winter of 1834-'35 Figueroa and the director carried fin an animated 
discnssion in writing, on the aubjeet of the last of theae propositions. Figueroa 
maintained that the missions were the private property of the Indiana, and pro- 
tected from invasion by the constitution. The director insisted upon the letter 
of the order of. the supreme government. Figueroa said it was improvident, 
and refused to obey it until he could make a representation to the supreme gov- 
ernment on the subject. The end was that some of the partisans of the director 
attempted an insurrection at Los Angeles, in the spring of 1835, which was 
easily suppreaaed, but famished Figueroa the opportunity to aend the director and 
the heada of hia faction back to Mexico, Of these, the principal was the aameman 
who had been aent out of California by Victoria for the same cause, a deaire to have 
a part in the secularization of the missions. The colony, however, remained, 
and, though numbering hut three hundred, was a great addition to the popula- 
tion of California in those days. Among them we find the names of aevei-al 
persons who afterwards became conspicuous in the country, amongst them Jos^ 
Ahrego, Jos6 Ma. Covarrubiaa, Augustin Olvera, and Francisco Guerrero. 

Figueroa died at Monterey, on the 29th of September, 183.5, his death being 
probably hastened by the effect of the anxiety and vexation of this controversy 
upon a constitution already broken. At that time his manifesto to the Mexican 
republic, in which he gives a clear and forcible statement of the whole affair, 
and an able vindication of his conduct, was going through the preas at Monte- 
rey. His death aeems to have been very greatly deplored at that time, and he 
is still recognized as tbe ablest and most upright of the Mexican governors. His 
work of the political organization of California lasted but a little while ; it fell 
with the overthrow of the federal constitution of 1834, by Santa Anna, in 1836. 
California then became a department ; political chief waa changed into governor, 
taid territorial deputation into departmental assembly. 

These changes, however, were not fully completed in California until 1839. 
The department of the Califomias was then divided into three districts ; the 
first extending from the frontier of Sonoma to San Luis Obiapo, its principal 
point or seat of administration being the old Mission of San Juan, on the Pajaro 
river; the second district included the rest of Upper California, the seat of its 
administration being the city of Los Angeles, which had been promoted to that 
rank from the original condition of a pueblo, in the year 1835; and the third 
comprised Lower California, which, after a separation, was now reunited with 
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Upper California. Those diatiictB were divided each info two partidoa, of which, 
conseijuently, there were four in Upper California. Ayuntamientos were abol- 
ished, and a justice of the peace substituted in eSeh partido. . For the whole dis- 
trict there was a prefect, who resided at the seat of the administration of one of 
the partidos, and a sub-prefect, who resided at that of the other partido. In 
1843 Micheltorena. acting nndev extraordinary powers, made some changes in 
this system, but it was substantially restored by Pio Pico, in 1845, hut when 
again Lower California was thrown off. 

With PiguiToa everything like stability, and indeed order, passed away. 
The next year after Figueroa's deatlt, the Californians drove away the gover- 
nor, and Don Juan B, Alvarado being at that time president of the territorial 
deputation, was declared governor. After this was done the deputation went 
one step further and on the 7th of November, 1836. passed these resolutions : 

(1.) " California is declared independent of Mexico until the re- establishment 
of the constitution of 18S4." 

(2.) " California is erected into a free and sovereign State, establishing a con- 
gress," &c,, &c. ' ' 

Public documents for a while were headed " Free and Sovereign State of 
California." This anomalous state of things lasted ontil 1838. The demands 
of the fi-ee and sovereign state were not complied with, nor on the other hand 
was the central government disposed or perhaps able to push the controversy 
to extremes. In 1838 Alvarado was appointed governor ad mterim; and con- 
stitutional governor in 1839, when we have seen that the innovations of Santa 
Anna took effect. Whilst California was in rebellion the president of Mexico 
commissioned Carlos Antonio Oarillo as governor. Alvarado refused to recog- 
nize him, and accepted the aid of a party of Americans who since the time of 
Jedediah Smith seem to have found their way into the country. Alvai'ado 
prevailed over Carillo ; and his appointment as governor ad mterim compro- 
mised the difficulties of those times. Here is a document relating to this con- 
test, which will serve to illustrate California warfare. It is the report of General 
Jose Castro to Governor Alvarado, dated the asth of March, 1838 : 

" I have the honor to announce to your excellency, that after two days' con- 
tinual firing without having lost but one man, the enemy took to flight, .under 
cover of night, numbering one hundred and ten men ; and I have determined to 
despatch one company of mounted infantry, under the command of Captain 
Vilia, and another of cavalry lancers, under the command of Captain Cota, in 
their pursuit, remaining myself, with the rest of the division, and the artillery, 
to guard this point," &c., &c. 

And here is another of the same peiiod. It now appears that the Americans 
who sided with Alvarado had fallen under suspicion and into disfavor at about 
the time that their chief made up his differences with the central government 
and received his commission as governor ad mterim. They were all arrested, 
Bome fifteen or twenty, perhaps, it is said, by surprise, and sent to Mexico. 
Amongst them was Mr, Isaac Graham, of Santa Cruz. This paper will also 
serve ae a specimen of California eloquence at that period, and I commend it at 
the present moment as a model tt> our political orators. 

Proclamatimt made by the undersigned. 

" Etem^ glory to the illustrious champion and liberator of the department of 
Alta California, Don Jos6 Castro, the guardian of order, and the supporter of 
our superior government. 

" Fellow citizens and friends : To-day, the eighth of May of the present year 
of 1840, has been and will be eternally glorious to all the inhabitants of this 
soil in contemplating the glorious expedition of our fellow-countryman, Don 
Job6 Castro, who goes to present himself before the superior government of the 
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Mexican nation, carrying with him a number of suspicious Americans, who un- 
der the mask of deceit, and filled with amhition, were warping us in the weh of 
misfortune ; plunging its into the greatest confusion and danger ; desiring \» 
terminate the life of our governor and of all his subalterns ; and finally to drive 
us ii-om our asylnma, from our country, from our pleasures, and from our hearths. 

'■ The hark which carries this valoious hero on his grand commission goes filled 
■with laurels and crowned with triumphs, plowing the waves and piihlishing, 
in distinct voices to the passing billows, the loud vivas and rejoicings which will 
resound to the remotest bounds of the universe. Yes, fellow- citizens and friends, 
again we say that this glorious chief should have a place in the innermost re- 
cesses of our hearts, and he held as dear to us as our very breath. Thus we 
desire, and in the name of al! the inhabitants, make known the great rejoicings 
with which we are filled, giving, at the same time, to our superior government 
the present proclamation which we make for said worthy chief; and that our 
governor may remain satisfied that if he (Oastro) has embarked for the interior 
of the republic, there stiil remain under his (the governor's) orders all his fellow- 
countrymen, companions in arms," &c., &c. 

The foregoing is signed by seven citizens of note and respectability ia the 
country. When this laurel-laden vessel reached San Bias the Mexican author- 
ities took a difi'erent view of the matter. They put General Castro in prison 
and Graham and his companions in the best hotel in the place, (he says a pal- 
ace,) and entertained them handsomely until they could send them back to Cal- 
ifornia, which they did at the expense of the government. 

In 1839 Captain John A. Sutter, a man who had seen many vicissitudes and 
adventures in Europe and the wilds of America, arrived in Califomia from the 
Sandwich islands. By permission of Governor Alvarado he established himself 
in the valley of the Sacramento, then the extreme northern frontier. He en- 
gaged to protect the Mexican settlements extending in that direction under the 
colonization law (the only vital thing left of the ■ Mexican i-ule for many years) 
from the incursions of the Indians, and he kept his word. 

In 1S41 he obtained a grant of land himself and built a fort, which soon be- 
came the refuge and rallying point for Americans and Europeans coming iuto 
the country. Over ail these Sutter, by virtue of an appointment as justice of 
the peace, exercised whatever government there was beyond the law of the rifle. 
Practically his powers were as indefinite as the territorial lunits of his jurisdic- 
tion. Among those who eariy gathered around Sutter we find the names of 
John Bidwell, who came in 18il, and Pearson B. Reading and Samuel J. Hens- 
ley, who came in 1843, and many others well known at the present day. 

The pioneers of that day all hear testimony to the generosity of Captain Sut- 
ter at a time when his fort was the capital and he the government for the Amer- 
ican colony in the valley of the Sacramento. In 1S44 the numbers of this 
popnlation had come to be so considerable as to be a power in the State. In the 
revolution which then occurred Sutter took the side of Governor Micheltorena. 
But before he marched he took the reasonable precaution, so obviously required 
by justice to his men, to obtaiu from Micheltorena a grant of the land for which 
they had respectfully petitioned. Micheltorena then issued the document known 
as the General Title. 

In this document he declares that every petition upon which Sotter, in his 
capacity of justice of the peace, had reported favorably, should he taken as 
granted, and that a copy of this document given to each petitioner should servo 
in lieu of the usual formal grant. This done, he marched to the south, but 
was unfortunate, (or he was taken prisoner, and Micheltorena expelled from the 
country. This is the last of the civil wars of Califomia. 

In the spring of 1846 Gfeneral Castro in the north, aad Pio Pico, the governor, 
in the south, were waxing hot against each other, and preparing for new con- 
flicts, when the apparition of Captain Fremont, with his small surveying party 
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of old mouutaineera, and the hardy and indomitable pioneeiB of the Sacramento 
valley, 3nd the bear flag, put aa end to their dissensions. Castro had himself 
prepared the way for this aggression by driving Fremont and bis surveying 
party out of the Mexican settlements a few months before. The colony on the 
Sacramento necessarily sympathized with Fri5mont ; and rumors, more or less 
well founded, began to run through the valley of hostile intentions towards all 
the American settler^. But resentment and anticipations of evil were not the 
sole cause of this movement. There cannot now be a doubt that it was prompted 
as it was approved by the government of the United States, and that OapEaiu 
Fi-^mont obeyed his orders no less than bta own feelings. 

l\emont was still on the northern side of the bay of San Franeiaco when the 
American flag was hoisted at Monterey, on the ever-memorable seventh day of 
July, 1846. 

Before the war the government of the "United States had fully determined, 
so far as that matter rested with the Executive, upon the conquest and perma- 
nent retention of California as soon as the outbreak of war should offer the op- 
portunity. Orders, in anticipation of war, were issued to that effect, and it was 
under these orders that California was actually taken. The danger of that day 
was that England would step in before us. Her ships were watching onr ships 
on the coast of Mexico, The British pretext, it is said, was to have be«n tn 
secure an equivalent for the Mexican debt due to British subjects; and it is un- 
derstood that there was a party here who favored this design. 

Because Commodore Sioat did not rush to the execution of the orders issued 
in anticipation of war, on the very first report of a collision between the United 
States and Mexico, the anxious Secretary of the Navy, dreading to lose the 
prize, hotly censured him in a letter which reached him after the event had 
broken the sting of its reproaches, and served only to assure him how well he 
had fulfilled the wishes of his government. The flag of the United States was 
no sooijfr flying than the CoUingwood entered the bay of Monterey. There 
had"beena race between the CoUingwood and the Savannah. What a moment 
that was for us, and for the world ! What if the Collingwood liad been the 
swifter sailer, and Sloat had found the English flag flying on the shore ! What 
if we had been bom on another planet ! The cast was for England or the 
United States, and when the die turned for us, the interest was at an end. 

As a feat of arms the conquest of California was nothing for a power like ours. 
Even more feeble and as much distracted as the rest of Mexico, and with but 
a nominal dependence upon*, the central government, but a very little force was 
sufficient to detach California forever from all her Spanish-American connectiuns. 
Whatever of military credit there was is due to the pioneers who, under the bear 
flag, had. before they heard of the beginning of the war, with an admirable in- 
stinct for tlieir own rights and the interests of their country, rebelled against 
any further Mexican misrule, or a sale to the British, The loyalty of their 
sentiments was beautifully illustrated hythe alacrity with which they relin- 
quished the complete independence which appeared to be within their grasp, and 
turned over their conquests and the further service of their rifles to the country 
which they remembered with so much affection, and a government from which 
they would suffer themselves to look for nothing but wisdom and strength, and 
a tender consideration for the rights and interests of the pioneer. 

For three years and a half when there was no war, and for nearly two years 
after there was a declared peace, California was governed, and for a great part 
of the time heavily taxed, by the executive branch of the government of the 
United States, acting through military officers. This I not* as an anomaly in 
the experience of the citizens of this republic. 

California separated from Mexico, a new people began to come in from the 
United States and Europe. But California was remote and yet but little under- 
stood, Mr. Webster himself spoke of her as almost wortbltss, except for the 
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bay of San Francisco, and aa thougli the soil was as barren and thorny as the 
rocks of Lower California. Emigrants came, but not many— nmong the moat 
remarkable arrivals being the ehip Brooklyn, freighted with Mormons. The 
Boldiera themselves were nothing more than armed colonists. And everything 
was peaceful and dull, until suddenly, when no man expected, there came a 
change of transcendent magnitnde. 

Gold was discovered at Coloma. This was an event that stirred the heart ot 
the whole world. The motives which pervade and most control the lives of men 
were touched. Al! the impulses that spring from necessity and hope were 
quickened; and a movement waa visible among mankind. To get to California, 
some crossed over from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, scaling the Andes. The 
Isthmus of Darien became a common thoroughfare. Peaceful invaders entered 
Mexico at every point, and on every route startled the drowsy mulct«er aa they 
passed over to the Pacific where the coast was nearest, or pushed on directly 
for California. Constant caravans issned from our own borders, traversed every 
intervening prairie, and explored every pass and gap of opposing mountains. 
As the long train descended to the valley, perhaps the foremost wagon is driven 
by an old man, who when be was a boy moved out in this way from Virginia 
to Kentucky ; and passing still from one new State to another, now when he is 
grown gray halts bis team at last upon the shores of the Pacific. Ships sailed 
from every port on the glolpe. The man at the wheel, in every sea, steered by 
the star that led to San Francisco. So came the emigrants of 1849. The 
occupation of California was now complete, and she became a part of the world. 

The sighs, the prayers, the toiling and the watching of our overwearied 
countrymen on these long painful journeys are still demanding a railroad to the 

Eleven years are passed, and have they no voice 1 We looked out upon a 
wide expanse— unfenced, untilled — and though nature was lovely, qjir hearts 
sunk within us. Neither the piiest nor the ranchero had prepared this country 
for our habitation. We asked who shall subdue all this to our uses t We look 
again ; and now, upon a landscape chequered with smiling farms and dotted 
with cities and towns, busy and humming like the hive. What magic is it that 
has wrought this change ? Go every hand, with one acclaim, comes back the 
answer. Labor, it is labor. Of our eleven years, here is the lesson. Man's 
opinions and his passions were but insolence and vanity. Boasting and praise 
made but the greatness of the passing day. And labor, only labor, has survived. 
However silent, however humble and unseen, or on what bestowed, it is labor 
which has created California, and which rules us at this houx-. With our own 
eyes this we have seen, and of our knowledge we know the lesson to be as true 
as it is old. 

California in fuU possession of the white man, and embraced withm the 
mighty area of his civilization ! We feel the sympathies of our race attract 
KS. We see in our great movement hitherward in 1849 a likeness to the 
times when our ancestors, their wives and little ones, and all their stuff in 
wagons, and with attendant herds, poured forth by nations and in never-ending 
columns from the German forests, and went to seek new pastures and to found new 
kingdoms in the ruined provinces of the Roman empire : or when swayed by an- 
other inspiration they cast their masses upon the Saracens, and sought to rescue 
the sepulchre of Christ from the infidels. We recognize that we are but the fore- 
most rank of that multitude which for centuries has held its unwavering course out 
of Europe upon America, in numbers still increaaing ; a vast unsummoned boat, 
eelf-marahaled, leaderleas, an innumerable, moving and onward forever, to posaess 
and people another continent. Separated but in space, divided but by the accidents 
of manners, of language and of laws — from Scandinavia to California — one blood 
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JmhML™?'°f 1 ?"»'='8= « Y "" e™>erv.tion of hi, llougbt., rt but th, 
embodimont of „, coocept.on,. lellm. the record of hi. deed,. M.n of our 
r.™ I», crowned the emh with it. glory ! And .till i„ the .erie, of his work, 
yon h.v. founded . Sfte. May it be g™. ,nd powerful whil.t the oeeLTbtl 
thunder agum.t there .bore. ! You have pl.nlJ^, people ; „.y tbey be pro.' 

And may the name of the pioneer be .poken in California forever ! 

Sinee the foregoing aJdre.s wa. delivered the following letter has been «• 
eeived by Mr. Randolph from Mr. Spr.gno. a gentleman well kno"„ totl^ 
yea,'."^T '"^ " ^""°^ di.eovery of gold in California thirty-live 

Ue\OA, Cabson Valley, September 18 I860 

ciety of Pioneer.. 1 have known of tlie J.'S. Smith yoa menli.n, by reputa- 

2 /rt™""?7r".-. i",","'.""?"' »ki'«~" that ever weatoverlandfrom 
the Atlantio Slate. tO California. H. ,„ , ehief trader in the employ of the 
Amerieanrur Company. At the reude.vou. of the eompany on CreJi rive, 
near the South P.,., i„ 182,5, Smith wa. diroeted to take charge of . partV of 
•orne fcrty m.n trapper.) and penetrate the country we.t of Salt lake. He 
d .covered w hat 1, no, called Humboldt river. He called it Mary', river, iiom 
Li. Indian ,ifo Mary. It ha. alway, been known a. Mary', riVor by men" 
<aiu men .mce, a name which lnhould lelain, for many rea/ons ' 

LeS !''?■'■'"',«■',<'•»« M"?'> river i being of an adv.ntnrou. nature, when 
Be found hi. road closed by high mountain, he determined to see what kind of 

IhTsFr, 7 '? °L "■■" ?"■"' "'■"■i " ■■ "' ''"'™ «"=% wt™ he crossed 
•he Sierr, Nevada, but il i. .nppo.ed that it must have been not far from whore 
the old emigrant road crossed near the head of the Truckoe. He made hi. way 
.onthorly after entering the valley of Sacramento, passed through San Jo.e and 
oown a« low a. ban Uiego. After recruiting hi. parly and purchasing a large 
number of horjes, he crossed the mountain, near wliM i, known a. Walker'. 
Pas., skijt^d the eastern slope of the mountains Ull near what i. now known 
a. Mono lake, when he steered an east-bynorlh eonrse for Salt lake. On this 
portion of his route he found placer gold in quantitie., and brought much of it 
with him to the encampment on Green river. 

The gold that he brought with him, together with hi. description of the 
conniry he had passed through, and the large amount of far., plea.ed the agent 
of th. American Fur Company so well that he directed Smith .gain to make 
the same tnp, will special instructions to take the gold Selds on his reluni and 
thoroagbly prospect them. It was on this trip that he wrote the letter to 
lather Duraa. The trip was snccessfnl until they arrived in the vicinity of 



,- . — -„„^.p »as BuceeBsiut untu tney arrived in the vicinity of 
the gold mines, cast of lis moantains, when, in a battl. with the Indians, Smith 
ana nearly all of In. men were killed. A few of the party escaped and reached 



.. ■' ...v,- ..VL„ O...CU. a iciv oi iiiB yarLTepcapea ana reached 

the encampment oa Green river. This defeat damped ifie ardor of the eoaipany 
BO much that they never looked any more for the gold mines. 

Ihereareoneormocemennovs- living who can test.fy to the truth ot 
above statement, and who can give a fuller statemeut of the details of his 
jonrneys than I can. 



The man Smith w^ a man of far more than average ability, and had a bet- 
j;er education than falls to the lot of mountain men. Few or none of them were 
his equals in anv respect. •••••»» 
TH0M4S SPEAGUE. 
q., San Francuco. 
H. Ex. Doc. 29 — -20 
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APPENDIX 2. 

Address on the acquisition of California by the United Stales, delivered before 
the Corporate Society of California Pioneers, at the Academy of Music, in 
the eitif of San Francisco, on September 10,1866, on occasion of the sixteenth 
anniversary of the admissioft of the State of California into the federal 
Union. Sy John W. Dwi»elle,amemheT of that soi^ety, president of the Ethno- 
Historical Society of San Frandsr'o, member of the Ethnological Society of 
New York, and of the Historical Society of New York. 
Mr. President and Brother Pioneers : It has been Biiggeated to me, by 
the comiiiitlee through whose bands I received your invitation to address you 
at this time, that I should give a hiitoricnl character to my addresa. I was 
glad to receive this intimatian, for it accorded perfectly wiih my own desire. 
The great events of history, when not eufficieutly remote to bo counted by cen- 
tiiriea, are commonly reckoned by decadea, or periods of ten years. We are met 
on ibe occasion of the sixteenth anniversary of the admission of California into 
the federal Union of the United States^ But, presuming upon your aaaent, I shall 
dedicate a portion of these exercises to the celebraaon of two other historical 
events of signal interest and importance, namely ; the conquest of California by 
the United Mates, which took place twenty years ago, on the 7tb day of July, 
A. D. 1846, and the foundation of San Francisco, which was cunsummated 
ninety years ago, on the 17th day of September, A. D, 1776. Two decades 
have therefore elapsed since California has become Anglo-American, and nine 
decades since San Francisco was inscribed upon the map of political geography. 
It will therefore be peculiarly interesting on this occasion lo cast a retrospect- 
ive glance into history, and to inquire how it has come to pass that we are here, 
and by what title we claim to possess this fair California of ours. 

lONOBANCE OF EARLY UEOtiRAPHERS. 

It was only by accident, afte* all, that Columhua discovered the vast region 
of continents and islands which are now c£illed America. He was not in quest 
of new continents, nor of the gold en -fruited gardens of the Hesperfdes. Believ- 
ing, from inductive reasoning, that the earth waa round, but with very imperfect 
notions of its magnitude, be waa firmly perauaded that by sailing in a westerly 
direction from the coast of Spain, he would in due time arrive on the coast of 
China, which waa then classed as a portion of the Indies ; and when he dis- 
covered the first Ameiican islands, believing that he had already reached the 
Indies, he gave to the natives the name of Indians, which inaecur.ite classifi- 
cation tbey have ever since relained. Looking over the books and maps of the 
old geographers, it is curious and wonderful to observe how much they did 
know, and how much they did not know, of the geography of the northwestern 
coast of America for more than two hundred years after the discoveries made 
by Columbus. Although Cortez, when he fell into that inevitable disgrace 
with which .the kings of Spain have always rewarded their greatest benefactors, 
sent out various espeditions from Mexico for the exploration of the northwest- 
ern coast, and evea accompanied some of them as far as La Paz, in Lower Cal- 
ifornia, and although the viceroys who succeeded him sent out various expedi- 
tions within fifty years after the conquest of Mexico, both by sea and by land, 
which must have penetrated as far north as the 42d degree of latitude, yet the 
physical geography of that region remained in the most mythical condition, and 
the very existence of the Bay of San Francisco was contested as fabulous by the 
Spanish viceroys of New Spain less than a hundred years ago. There is in the 
possession of the Odd Fellows' library of this city an engraved map of the world, 
published at Venice iu the year 1546, which is remarkable for its general accu- 
racy, and for the beauty of its execution ; but on this map, at the latitude of Saa 
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isco, the American continent ia represented as sweeping avoiind in a 
large circle, and forming a junction with that of Asia; while the Colorado 
the largest river ia the world, rising in the mountains of Thibet, and 
meandering through a course of 15.000 or 20,000 miles, pours its vast 
volume of waters into the Gulf of CaHfornia. Ia the year 1588, a Span- 
ish captam of marine, named Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado, published an ac- 
OTunt of a voyage which he pretended to have made from the Atlantic ocean, 
through the Northern sea, to thf. Pacific, and thence to China, giving aU its 
geographical details and personal incidents. This apocryphal voyage proved a 
delusion and a stumbling-block to historians and voyagers for more than two 
hundred years, and it was not untU the year 1791 that two Spanish fri-'ates 
sent out^ for that purpose by authority of the. King of Spain, %y a tho^ou.'h 
exploration of the extreme northwestern coast, established the fact th.at a pas- 
sage through the North sea did not exist, and that the pretensions of Jlaldonado 
were utterly false. It is only within a comparatively recent period th,a the feet 
hM been generally received in modem geography that California was connected 
with the mam continent, and was not an island. In Ogiivie's "America, being 
the latest and most accurate account of the New World." a most elegant and 
luxnnous folio, published in London in the year 1671, California is laid down 
asan island, es(eiid»ig from Cape St. Lucas, in the tropic «f Cancer, to the 
45th degree of latitude, and including the famous New Albion of Sir Francis 
l>rake. The same map is reproduced by Captain Shelvocke, of the royal navy, 
in his account of his "Voyage Around the World by way of the South Sea" 
in hia Majesty's sMp-of-war, published in London in 1726 ; and in a geoffraph- 
ical work published in Lonoon in the same year, by "Daniel Coxe, esq ," an 
account is given of " a new and curious discovery and relation betwixt the river 
Meschachebe (Mississippi) and the South sea, which separates America from 
Uhina by means of several large rivers and lakfes, with a; description of the 
coMt of the said sea to the Straits of Uries, as also of a rich and considerable 
trade to be canned on from thence to Japan, China, and Tailary." I cannot 
ascertain that California was relieved of its insular character .mong geographers 
until the publication of a map by Father Begert, a missionary of the Society of 
Jesus, in an account of Lower California which he printed at Manheim in the 
year 1771, on his return to Germany after his order had been expelled, in 1769 
by order of the King of Spain, from the missions which they had successfully 
established among the Indians of Lower California. Even after it was ad- 
mitted that California was not an idand, but a part of the main land, the most 
mdehnite notions prevailed as to the estent to which the Gulf of Califomia 
penetrated towards the north; and to the very last of the Spanish and Mexican 
dominion, when any specific description was given to California in official docu- 
ments, It was spoken of as a peninsula. 

OUR TITLE TO CALIFORMA. 

If a Californiaa of ordinary historical intelligence were asked by what legal 
title we assume to possess this country, after following the chain through iWexico 
to Spain he wouIdT probably pause for want of fnrtlier spedfic information, or, 
at the most, suggest that Spain derived her title to Califomia through the right 
of first discovery If be were told that all the rights of Spain, and our rights 
through her, to ihis land were derived entirely from a graat made to Spain by 
the A-ope. he would undoubtedly be greatly surprised; yet such is the historic^ 
tact. I-revious to the discovery of America by Columbu8„in. 1492, the Portu- 
guese h^ discovered the Aaore islands, m biigitude 31 west, and on the strength 
of that discovery claimed that the countries discovered by Columbus belonged 
to the crown of Portugal, and that the Spaniards should be wholly exclnded 
trom them. But the Spaniards i-efused to admit this pretension, and referred 
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the matter for decision to the then Pope, Alexander VI. It was then a part of 
the law of nations, and of the puhlic law of the world, that the Pope was 
the ultimate source of all temporal power ; that he could make and unmake 
kings, and dispose of all the kingdoms of the earth — powers which be fre- 
quently exercised, and against which it were vain to contend. He waa, there- 
fore, by general consent, the acknowledged source of all lawful title to laud. 
He assumed to decide the case thus i-eferred to his decision, and on May 3, A, 
D. 1493, determined the matter in dispute between the crowns of Portugal 
and Spain by drawing an imaginary line of longitude one hundred leagues 
west of the Azores, and granting to the Spanish monaruhs all countriee 
inhabited by infidels which they had already discoreied, or might afterwards 
discover, lying to the west, and to the crown of Portugal all those lying to the 
east of that line. This line was .afterwards removed two hundred and seventy 
leagues further to the west, hy a treaty subsequently made, in the year 1494, 
between the Kings of Portugal and Spain ; but so thoroughly was the title thus 
conceded by the Pope respected by the civilized world that when Henry VII 
of England was afterwards about to intrude upon some of the dominions thus 
granted to Spain, he abandoned his project on being warned by the Pope to 
desist. Ouv title to California is therefore deduced from the grant by the Pope 
to Spain, from Spain by revolution to Mexico, from Mesieo by conquest and 
treaty w the United States, and from the United States, by the operation of 
various grants and political acts, to the State and people of California. 

At the time when this partition was thus made by -the Pope between the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, the earth was supposed to consist of a large 
plain, even although Columbus had been prompted to bis discoveries from his in- 
ference that the earth was a sphere, because in eclipses it east a circular shadow 
upon the disc of the moon. It was not until the voyage of Magellan, concluded 
in the year 1521, by which they reached the Spice islands of Portugal,' in the 
East I»dii;s, by sailing westward from Spain, that it was proved by actual 
demonstration that the earth was round, and the world learned that neither oirr 
spiritual teachers, nor even the Scriptures themselves, were given to us to teach 



OBB POSITION HERB NOT AN ACCIDENTAL ONE. 

Our position, as possessors of this land of realized promise and of future hope, 
is hy no means an accidental one. The popular notion probably is that the 
acquisition of California by the United States was one of the accidental conse- 
quences of our war with Mexico, which broke out in 1846. On the contrary, 
the acquisition of California by the United States was the result of plans long 
matured and pereistently followed, and of a train of causes carefully laid by tho 
government of the United States, during nearly half a century before its con- 
summation. Kay, more: not only the United States, but the governments of 
England, France, and Russia had determined to acquire California ; and it was 
only by superior promptness and skill that the United Slates finally became 
the winners in the race. The very plan lately attempted to be put into execu- 
tion by the Emperor of the French, of placing and maintaining an Austrian 
ai'chduke upon an imperial throne in Mexico, was not conceived by Napoleon 
III, but was matured and published to the world by the government of Louis 
Philippe as early as the^ear 1844, four years before the Erench revoliition of 
1848, and was a part of a scheme devised by the French government to pre- 
vent England or the United States from getting possession of Mexico, in case 
France could nut gain it for herself. Prom this programme, published by the 
order of Louis Philippe by Marshal Scult, his minister of war, we shall gather 
easily the charges made by Fiance against Mexico before the tribunal of the 
public opinion of the world, by which Loms Philippe attempted to justify, in 
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advance, that interyention iq the affairs of Mexico which hia government was 
the first to pmpose. and which that of Napoleoa III has since attempted to 
effectuate. The following are the principal features of theae charges : 

LOUIS PHILLIPPB'S BILL OF INDICTMENT AGAINST MEXICO. 

Mexico was always prosperous under the rule of her Spanish kings. Private 
enterpnaee succeeded ; agriculture and mines were successful and remunerative ■ 
puhhc works were constructed of utility, magnitude, and permanence ; religion 
and public and pnvate morality prevailed; the finances of the country were suc- 
cessful and prosperous ; the people were contented and happy. The attainment 
of independence from the mother country has completely reversed these happy 
conditions. There is now no security for property or for private enterprise. The 
agriculture of the country is becoming reduced to the rudest processes, its products 
are diminishing from year to year, and the lands are returning to waste ; the mines 
are neglected and deserted, and falling into a state of ruia. Public works are no 
longer constructed, and those which were erected under the dominion of Spain 
are mostly deserted and falling into a condition of dilapidation and ruin The 
priesthood is becoming corrupt, and public and private morals are rapidly fall- 
ing to the lowest point of degradation. The iinances of the country have long 
aiuce been in a condition of insolvency, and the expenditures have for many 
years exceeded the receipts by an annual deficiency of several millions of do!- 
lars. The army is composed of bandits ; it is recruited by taking from the 
public prisons convicted murderers and other malefactors, who have yet to serve 
a term of imprisonment not leas than ten years, and granting them a free pardon 
on condition of their serving five years as soldiers. The oflicers of the army 



e now drawn fi om the most despicable classes, or rise by promotion 
trom the ranks of this bandit soldiery ; and the disproportion of officers is so 
great that the army of 20,000 soldiers is commanded by 84,000 officers who 
are entirely deficient in military faith and personal honor ; they murder in cold 
blood their political and military prisoners ; they protect robbers and share 
their spoils ; they are accomplices in assassination and murder ■ and theft is 
practiced by every one from the President of the republic down to the lowest 
oflicers of the custom-house. Republican Mexico has always been the enemy 
of i ranee, oppressed her commercS, and practiced the most atrocious tyranny 
upon our citizens resident in her territory. She has discriminated against 
t rench products, first by her tariffs, and afterwards in the manner in which she 
has executed her custom-house regulations. She. has, on the most frivolous 
and unlawful pretences, confiscated the property of French merchants, for 
whicl! acts of robbery and violence she owes them at this time several millions 
ot dollars, for which she refuses to make them the least compensation. She 
has thus fallen to the lowest condition of insolvency, brigandage, and rain. 
She IS a public nuisance and robber on the highway of nations ; and any 
nation, especially those having claims against her, lias a right, as a matter of 
international policy, to interfere and establish a solid goverument in Mexico 
■which shall fulfil the obligations of national faith towards the world, maintain 
order, di-ceney, and morality, and secur^life, liberty, and property within her 
own borders. This can be done only by the establishment of a Mexican mon- 
archy ; for republican institutiona have been tried there, and have resulted in an 
utter and hopeless failure. The best citizens of Mexico desire the re-establish- 
ment of a monarchy ; those who are distinguished for their piety, morality, 
culture, and the possession of property are willing to pledge themselves in ad- 
vance^ to the support of the movement. Some of her most distinguished states- 
men, in the face of threats of assassination, have already publicly declared, in 
Uie capital of Mexico, that the adoption of this plan presented the only possible 
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hope for the restoration of Mexico to a condition of respectability aiitl pros- 
perity. " But there are certain eodditions necessary tu the auects'i of this 
scheme. The new monarcha of Mexico must he Cathohc -mi must ha%e fam- 
ily ties connecting them with the dynasties which formerly luled m Mexico, 
The infantas of Spain, the French princes, and the archduket of Austria possess 
these requisites, and any one of them would be unaiimouslj welcomed by the 
Mexican population. The establishmeot of any monaichy whatsoever m Mex- 
ico is of the greatest importance to the policy of France for a, stable govern- 
ment erected there would at once remove the dL-^abilitiea and oppression to which 
our commerce and citizens are subjected in that country ; and this can easily 
be accomplished, for a column of 3,000 infantry, and a few vessels -of- war dis- 
tributed upon the Atlantic and Pacific coasts are all that is wanted to subdue 
the empire of Montezuma, whose conquest would be easier to-day than it was 
in the time of Hernando Cortez !" 

LOVIS PHILIPPE ENFORCES THE NECESSITY OF PKOMPr ACTION. 

But, continues the programme, if a Catholic monarchy is to be established in 
Mexico, it should be done at once. The English, among ail foreign nations, 
have a preponderating political and commercial interest in Mexico. English 
subjects own a large portion of the funded debt of Mexico, upon which the 
annual interest is not paid, although pretended to be secured by an illusory 
charge upon the customs. She is ready, therefore, at any moment, to make 
this a pretext for seizing any portion of the coast or territory of the repttblie. 
She has already acknowledged the independence of the revolted provinces of 
Texas, with a view of taking them under her protection, or of establishing even 
more intimate political relations with them. She has by her intrigues hitherto 
prevented the "United States from acquiring any portion of the Mexican terri- 
tory ; and, if she retains her present influeuce at Mexico, and still more, if 
she adds to it by gaining any territory there, or in any other manner, the 
results cannot fail to he most disastrous to the interests of France, 

The United States, too, have for more than forty years looked upon the 
territories of Mexico with that covetonsness of acquisition which has ever 
distinguished that energetic people. The expedition of Burr would have 
been hailed with favor if it had been successful, and his acquittal by- a jury 
must be taken as evidence of the popular sefltimeut in favor of tlie objects of 
his expedition. After the purchase of Louisiana fi-om France, and by the 
treaty of Florida, so called, and by other subsequent treaties, tlie United States 
gained a large extension of territory in the direction of the Pacific, and brought 
down their possessions in Oregon and on the Pacific coast to the forty-second 
parallel of latitude. They even sought, by other propositions commnnicated 
to the court of Spain tfor the avowed purpose of defining the boundaries be- 
tween the two countries south of that parallel, and proposing limits which were 
altogether too vague for geographical or political boundaries, but which they 
would have found sufficiently specific for the purpose of intrusion, to gain a 
further extension of territory in the direction of New Mexico ; but these latter 
propositions were indignantly rejected by the Spanish monarchy. Eat since 
the establishment of Mexican iadepen^nce, and the weakness, demoralization 
and ruin which have resulted from it, Mexico baa seemed to the United 
States to have become an easy prey to their grasping ambition. They 
have permitted their own citizens to pass in armed bands over their borders 
into Texas, and there to stir up revolt, which has culminated in successful 
revolution; they have acknowledged the independence of that country with the 
view to its annexation to the Union as one of the federal States. A treaty of 
annexation is at this moment in progress between Texas and the United States, 
and will doubfless be accomplished aa the crowning act of the present adminia- 
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tration of President Tyler. When that treaty is ratified by the contracting 
parties, the military establishment of Texas will be occupied by the forces of 
the United States, aad war will immediately ensue between the United States 
and the Mexican republic. That war can issue in but one result : the armies 
of the United States will overrun and occupy the territories of the weaker 
republic, and they will be at once and forever absorbed in the domain of the 
federal Union. If Franco, therefore, determines to protect her interests by the 
establishment of a Catbolic moaarchy in Mexico, she should act promptly and 



But if Mexico is still to exist under a republican government, it is much 
better for the interests of France that she should be absorbed by the North 
Amei'ican Union than that England should either maintain or increase her 
influence there. The people of the United States have a strong instinct for a 
government of law, aud even the administration of their famous " lynch law," 
in their newly settled territories, arises from tbeir sentiment of order. Under 
their rigid administration, the persons aad property of French citizens in Mex- 
dco would be protected and respected, and we shoald not be compelled to make 
Tain reclamations on the government for ofScia! robberies and confiscations. 
The sentiment of the people of the United States is favorable and even 
friendly to France, and under tbeir dominion we shonld not have occsision to 
complain of odious and hostile discriminations against our commerce, and what 
we should gain in these respects, England would be certain to lose. She would 
no longer be the nation favored either by the terms of the laws, or by their vio- 
Jation in her befealf, but would be reduced, at least, to a position of equnl com- 
petition in matters of commerce, which is all that France desires. Our property 
■would be respected," the lives of our citizens would be secured, and, on equal 
terras, we could exchange our products for the agricultural and mineral riches of 
Mexico, 

flRANOEUK OF THE AMERlCO-MEX[CAN DOMINIO.V. 

This programme of the government of Louis Philippe concludes with a pre- 
cliction of the future greatness of the United States, which might well excite the 
envy of the most enthusiastic eulogist of " the American bird of liberty :" 

" If this takes place, the Union. will command the Pacific ocean, through that 
part of the territory of Oregon which will belong tfl her — through California and 
the western coast of Mexico, Guatemala, Central America, and New Granada. 
On the'east, she will be mistress of the Atlantic coast, from Canada to the Isth- 
mus of Darien, and thus will threaten thegrnup of islands situated at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and in the Caribbean sea." 

FAtLtTRG OF THE FRENCH PBOQRAM.ME IN MEXICO. 

It is instructive to pause a moment and contemplate the results of this pro- 
posed scheme for the overthrow of republican institutions and the estabiisbment ■ 
of a monarchy in Mexico. Louis Philippe, its responsible author, and the crafty 
schemer who pi-ostituted the interests of France to the aggrandizement of his 
own family, and who had thus published to the world this libellous imputation 
of degeneracy aud weakness against the republic of Mexico, was himself, withiu 
four years afterwards, driven from the throne, and his dynasty subverted, with- 
out bis having the courage to permit a single musket-shot to be fired in tbeir 
defence. His scheme has since been taken up by his successor, Napoleon IH, 
a monarch of greater sagacity, resources, and force of will. But the Mexican 
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population Las not received an Anstrian arcbduke as their emperor with unani- 
mous acclamations; a column of three thoasand men has not conquered the 
Empire of Montezuma ; and the republic of Mexico still lives ! 

ATTEMPTS OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS TO ACQUIRE CALIFORNIA. 

But while a covetouancss of all the territories of the Mexican republic was 
thus charged upon some of the great political powers of the world, upon cirenm- 
stances of mere suspicion, the desire to acquire California was openly avowed 
by several of them, and made equally manifest by the acts of others. France, 
in particular, endeavored to qualify bereelf for the conquest of California, by a 
previous exploration of the country of the most thorough and accurate character. 
In 1841, Marshal Soult, the Trench minister of war, detached from the French 
legation at Mexico one of its attaches, M. Duflot de Mofras, a gentleman per- 
fectly competent for that purpose, with directions to make a thorough explora- 
tion of California in respect to military resoui-ces. geography, agriculture, natural 
history, meteorology, geology, population, and civil and political history. This 
work he accomplished during a sojourn o£ two years, during which, as he him- 
self states, he visited every mission, every village, and every rancho in Califor- 
nia. The results of his exploration were published to the world by the French 
government at the same time with their programme in regard to Mexico, of which 
I have above spoken. This publication was accompanied with charts of all the 
harbors on the coast of California, with their soundings ; with the most explicit 
and accurate directions for eniering them from the ocean; and with plans of nil 
the forta and presidios of California, which were so accurate that a distinguished 
military officer of the United States, to whom I lent them, was enabled to re- 
trace, at San Piego, the lines of some of the old fortifications there, respecting- 
which the officers in command at that station could not obtain any other reliable- 
information. 

I shall trespass upon the patience of my audience by reproducing many of the- 
details of the report of this remarkable exploration. The inhabitants, saidDe Mofraa, 
in substance, are very friendly to France, for they are tired of the republic, and 
desire a return to the old form of government. They hate the Americans, because 
they are rapacious, pro testant, and republican. They incline towards France, 
because she is monarchical, powerful, catholic, and is of the same Latin race to 
which they themselves belong. They have a presentiment of the approaching 
downfall of the Mexican republic, and would hail in advance their annexation 
to a strong European monarchy. The Americans, however, and the English, 
have set their hearts upon the acquisition of California. England has already 
ofiei'ed to take California in payment of that portion of the public debt of 
Mexico which is held by British subjects, amounting to several millions sterling, 
and to liquidate that debt htrself, while the United States have already" offered 
$5,000,000 for that portion of California lying uorth of a line of latitude drawn 
at equal distances from the bay of San Francisco and that of Monterey. 
While I was at Sau Francisco I visited a fleet of American vessels-of-war 
(Wilkes's exploring expedition) lying ia the harbor there, and was received 
hospitably on board by the officers, who made no secret of the fact that they 
were executing a thorough survey of the harbor" and of the surrounding country. 
During my stay in California 1 also visited English men-of-war lying in the 
same harbor, and evidently sent there for the same purpose. English men-of-war 
are almost always constantly cruising on the coast, as if waiting for a pretext 
or opportunity to seize the country. The Americans have constantly a naval 
force upon the coast, with instructions to aeiEe the capital upon probable in- 
formation of a rupture between Mexico and the United States. And in the 
year 1843, Commodore Jones, upon such a rumor, which afterwai-ds proved to 
be unfounded, actually seized Mo&terey, the capital ot Calitomiaj and raised the 
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American flag there; bat, upon learning that the informafion upon wliich he 
had acted was_ not true, he reetflred the place to the California authorities; 
"J'et, in my opinion, having once taken it, he would have done hotter to have 
kept it, and alao to have seized the port of San Francisco." There are many 
persona in California who are friendly to Trance, and who can be very useful 
to us; one of our countrymen, Maturin, at San Francisco; Baric, a French- 
man, at Los Angeles ; Suflol, a Spaniard by birth, who served in the French 
navy, who speaks oui language well, who was on the French brig which 
Napoleon quitted, in 1815, when he surrendered himself to the captain of the. 
Bellei-ophon. The moat important point on the northwestern coast of the 
Pacific is the port of San Francisco,' which is in reality the key of the north- 
west coast of America and of the northern Pacific ocean. Captain Beechey, 
of the royal British _navy,in 1813. describes it as being "sufficiently extensive to 
contain all the British navy.well sheltered, and with goodanchorageeverywhere, 
surrounded with a country varied with hills and valleys, partly wooded and 
pai'tiy of fine pasturage, and abounding with cattle of every kind." " It is 
easy to enter this harbor from the ocean," says De Mofras ; '■ one should, after 
crossing the bar, lay well to the south, having the island of 'Alcatraz on a line 
with the fort, and then, on approaching the gate or strait, one should keep in 
the centre until Point Bonita is well passed, and then sail wel! over to the 
north. There is a dangerous reef, called Blossom rock, which lies on a line 
drawn from the southwestern point of Yerba Buena island and that of Alcatraz, 
which is to be avoided; but just behind the point of Saucelifo hvea* an English- 
man, who is married to a native Oalifornian, one Captain Richardson, who ia 
captain of the port, and an excellent pilot. There is no military force in Cali- 
fornia. There are no garrisons at the presidios. The gun-carriages at the forts 
have rotted away, and the guns, which were mostly cast at Manilla, more than 
& hundred years ago, lie rasting on the ground. It is perfectly clear that Cali- 
fornia ivitl belong to whatsoever nation will take the trouble to send there a ship- 
of-war and two hundred soldiers." 

EFFORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO OBTAIN POSSESSION OF CALIFORNIA. 

Having thus giving a r^snm^ of the French report of our own intentions and 
desires i-espeeting the acquisition of California, 1 shall endeavor to give an au- 
thentic account of them, and of those of other governments. It is true, as above 
stated, that the English offered to receive Upper California in payment of a portion 
of the public debt of Mexico ; and it is also undoubtedly true that the English 
■were prepared to avail themselves of the pretest of an indemnity for Uiat debt 
to take possession of California upon any favorable conjuncture. . It is also true 
that the acquisition of California had long been aa object much desired by the 
government of the United States. As early as the year 1835 President Jackson 
proposed to the government of Mexico to purchase that portion lying east and 
north of a line drawn from the Gulf of Mexico along the eastern bank of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte up to the 37th degree of north latitude, and thence along that 
parallel to the Pacific ocean. This would have included within the proposed 
cession to the United States all the Bay. of San Francisco, aud the territory to 
the nonhandeast of it, and have left to the south the bay of Monterey. This 

Sroposition was favorably received by the Mexican government, and would 
oubtlesa have been accepted had it not been for the intrignes and powerful re- 
monstrances of the British diplomatic representatives. The American govern- 
ment, however, did not relinquish its designs, nor desist in the execution of its 
plans for promoting the desired result. It continued to encourage and protect 
the emigration of its citizens to California. It caused to be made scientific and 
popular explorations by land, such as those of Fremont, and by sea, such aa 
those suceaafully and thoroughly made by Wilkes's exploring expedition. 
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Indeed, it ia more tlian snapected that the main object of gan z ng W Ikes's 
eiploring espeditioa waa a thorough hydrographic survey f tl h W f San 
Franciaiio and its tribntariea — a work which waa so well a mpl h d 1 it the 
maps and soundings of the bays and rivers from San Fra t & amento, 

which were made on that occasion, are reliable to the present time. What Fre- 
mont's instructious were on his last expedition to California ia a well-kepb- cabi- 
net secret, which will probably not be divulged, at least in our time ; but it ia 
evident from his course of action tJiat he was directed, in case of. receiving reli- 
able information of the breaking out of war, to do all in his power to secnre 
poseeaaion of California. It ia also very certain that the commanders of the 
American menK)f-war cruising on the coast of California had explicit iostructione 
not to suffer the country to fall into the hands of any otiier power. And the 
popular impression is that the English were about to take possesaion of Cali- 
fornia, and were prevented only by the seizure of Monterey by Commodore Sloat 
on the 7th of July, 1846. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE CALIFORNIANS IN RELATION TO THEIR ANNBXATION TO A 
FOREIGN POWER. 

Meanwhile the natives of California, with that inatinctive apprehension of the 
coming atorm which seems to prevail in the political as well as in the natural 
world, began to consult upon the policy of preventing the anticipated acts of 
foreign governments by declaring their independence of Mexico, and placing 
California under the protection of some great political power. In the year 1836 
Don Juan Bautista Alvarado revolted against Mexico, and by the aid of sixty 
American riflemen, headed by Isaac Graham, drove G-utierrea, the constitutional 
governor of California, out of the department, and was himself proclaimed gov- 
ernor in his stead. Acting in conjunction with General Mariano Gandalupe 
Vallejo and Don Jos^ Castro, and aiming at annexation with the United States, 
he declared California to be completely independent of Mexico, and erected into 
a free and aovereign state — d Estado Ubre y soberano de la Alia California — 
and raised a flag like that of the United States, hat with a single star. This re- 
volt was finally abandoned on ctrtain concessions bting made by the central gov- 
ernment, inolading the appointment of Alvarado as constitutional governor. In 
1842 President Santa Anna sent General Manuel Miebeltorena to California as 
governor and commandant general, with 150 persons to act aa oiScials, and 
an army of aOO convicta, drawn from the prisons of Mexico.* But he 

» I etould cot dare to credit this act of Santa Anna if it were not officially subslautiated 
beyond any doubt. It was published at the time, at Mexico, in Kl ObsercadoT Judictal 
B de Lcgistacian, 1843, vol. i, p. 373, and also aflerwarda, in the Colecdoa de los Decreios t| 
Otdeties de I-lerei Camun. qat dieloel gobiermpronisioiud en lirtuddc las bales de T'lCabaya, 
Mexico ; Imprenta de J. M. Lara, 1850, page S)2, under date of February '22, A. D. 1842, 
and is in the following terms ■. 

"MINIBTERIO DE JUSTICIA F, INSTRUCCION PUBLICA. 

" EiDio. Sefior el exmo. SeHor Presidente Provisional, en uso de la Facuilad que concede 
et an. 7° de las bases acordadas en Tacubayayjuradaspor los repreaentanlesdeloa departed 
menlOH, ha leuido a cien disponei : que de los reos seiltonciados a presidio que esistan en las 
circelos do esta capital, ee deslinen treacienlos al depanamento de Califomias, escogiendoal 
efecto^los que seu^an algnn oficioo industria util ; enelconceptode quesiol llegarSaqael 
destino hubleren guatdado buena oonducta, 4 juicio del gobiemo departmental, ae les tecajttvft 
una parte de su condfiua, o se les indultari del todo, aegao los servidos que prestacen, y 
aun Be ausiliaia k eus faiiiiliaa para que vajan & anirse con ellos, dandolea terienos j loa io- 
Btrumentoa que necesiten para colonizar: (with the purpose of relating a part ov the whole 
of their term of punisbineat, according lo the services they render; and also their families 
shall be assisted to join them, and lands and implements oi cultivation furnished them.) ■ 

"Lo quetengo el honor de comunicar a Y. E. para su debidocnmplimiento, jque sesirva 
hacer saber esta suprema disposition & los presidiarios queal indieato efecto fueren escogidos, 

"Esmo. Sefior Gobemador del Departamento de Mexico." 
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too, after a stormy administration, was forced to retire, in tlie year 1845, after 
having stipulated ft;ith the insurgents by the treaty of Cahuenga — so styled 
from the rancho of that name where it waa conducted — that he aad hia adher- 
enta might march away with their aide-arms with all the honors of war. The 
crisis of severance from the mother republic became every day more inevitable. 
DiBSflJiafied aa the Californians were with the enactions and oppressions of the 
central government, and with the importation from Mexico of a convict soldiery, 
who graduated from the camp to become turbnlent citizens or ferocious bandits, 
the question of seceasion from Mexico waa freely discussed and its policy ap- 
proved. They differed only aa to what great political power should be invoked 
ibr protection and annexation. The departmental assembly of California, in the 
year 1846, passed a law for the election of delegates to a junta, or extraordi- 
nary convention, to he styled " The general council of the united pnebloa of the 
Califomias ; el emicejo general de Jos puehJos unidos de California," which waa 
to meet at Santa Barbara on June 15, 1846, for the purpose of determining the 
destiny of California. Meanwhile the resident consuls and agents of the three 
great powers which were striving for the posseaaioii of California— Forbes for 
Great Britain, Guys for France, and Larkin for the United States — commenced 
their movements and counter movements, each hopicg to gain the predominat- 
ing influence in the coming convention. But the result of an informal meeting 
of some of the leading men of California, at the house of Don Josd Castro, in 
Monterey, dissipated all these hopes, and showed that the convention, even if 
held, must prove an utter failure. On that occasion a native Californian, whom 
it would be invidious to mention, as he is now a loyal citizen of California, but 
who then represented the monarchical party, spoke aa followa : * 

"Excellent Sirs, to what a deplorable condition is our country reduced ! 
Mexico, professing to be our mother and our protectress, has given us neither 
arms, nor money, nor the materials of war for our defence. Slie is not likely 
to do anything in our behalf, although she is quits willing to afflict us with her 
extortionate mmioiis, who come hither in the guise of soldiers and civil officers 
to harass and oppress our people. We possess a glorious country, capable of 
attaining a physical and moral greatness corresponding with the grandeur and 
beauty which an Almighty hand has stamped upon the face of our beloved Cali- 
fornia. But although nature has been prodigal, it cannot be denied that we are 
not in a position to avail ourselves of her bounty. Our population is not large, 
and it is sparsely scattered over valley and monntain, covering an immense 
area of virgin soil, destitute of roads, and traversed with difficulty ; hence it is 
hardly possible to collect an army of any considerable force. Our people are 
poor, as well as few, and cannot well govern themselves and maintain a decent 
ahow of sovereign power. Although we live in the midst of plenty, we lay up 
nothing; but, tilling the earth in an imperfect maner, all oar time ia ruq^uired to 
procure subsistence for ourselves and our families. Thua circumstanced, we 
find ourselves threatened by hordes of Yankee emigrants, who have already 
begpn to flock into oar countiy, and whose progress we cannot arrest. Already 
have the wagons of that perfidious people scaled the almost inaccessible summit 
of the Sierra Nevada, cr .ssed the entire continent, and penetrated the fruitful 
valley of the Sacramento. What that astonishing people will next undertake, 
I cannot say ; but in whatever enterprise they embark, they will be sure to prove 
aucjiessful. Already are tliese adventurous laud-voyagera spreading themselves 

The alleged design of converting California into a convict colony was only a flimsy pre- 
text for furnishiDg Michel toreua with three hund rod desperate soldiers \ still, it is interesting 
\a kDOiv that the intention of making our State the Botany Itay of Mexico was ouee thin; 
officially aunouuced. 

'The speeches which follow v 
Larkin, then Americaa conaal at 
Glance, ii 
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far and wide over a country which seems suited to their taste. Thoy are cul- 
tivating forma, establishing vineyards, erecting mills, sawing up lumber, build- 
ing workshops, and doing a thousand other things which seem natural to them, 
but which Califomians neglect or despise. What, then, are we to do 1 Shall 
we remain supine, while these daring strangers are oveminning oar fertile plains, 
and gradually outnumbering and displacing us ? Shall tliese incursions ^ oa 
unchecked, until we shall become strangers in our own land ? We cannot suc- 
cessfully oppose them by our own unaided power, and the swelling tide of 
emigratiin renders the odds against us more powerful every day. We, cannot 
stand alone againet them, nor can we creditably maintain our independence 
even against them, nor can we creditably maintain our independence even against 
Mexico ;. but there is something which we can do, which will elevate onr country, 
etrengthen her at all points, and yet enable us to preserve our identity and re- 
main masters of our own soil. Perhaps what I am ahont to suggest may seem 
to some faint-hearted and dishonorable. But to me it does not appear so. It 
fe the last hope of a feeble people, struggling against a tyrannical government, 
which claims their submission at home, and threatened by bauds of avaricious 
strangers from without, voluntarily to connect themseives with a power able and 
willing to defend and preserve them. It is the right and duty of the weak to 
demand support from the Strong, provided the demand be made upon terms 
just to both parlies. I see no dishonor in this last refuge of the oppressed and 
powerless, and I boldly avow that such is the step I would now have California 
take. There are two great powers in Europe, which seem destined to divide 
between them the unappropriated countries of the world. They have large 
fleets and armies not unpracticed in the art of war. Is it not better to connect 
ourselves with one of these powerful nations than to struggle on without hope, 
as we are doing now 1 Is it not better that one of them should be invited to 
send a fleet and an army to protect California, rather than we abonld fall an easy 
prey to the lawless adventurers who are overrunning our beautiful country ? I 
pronounce for annexation to France or England, and the people of California will 
never regret having taken my advice. They will no longer he subjected to the 
trouble and grievous expense of governing themselves, and their beef, and their 
grain, which they produce in such abundance, would find a ready market among 
the newcomers. But I hear some one say, "No monarchy!" But is not mon- 
archy better than anarchy? Is not existence in some shape better than anni- 
hilation? No monarchy ! And what is there so terrible in a monarchy ? Have 
we not all lived under a monarchy far more despotic than that of France or 
England, and were not our people happy under it ? Have not the leading men 
among our agriculturists been bred beneath the royal rule of Spain, and have 
they been happier since the mock republic of Mexico has supplied its place ? 
Nay, does not every man abhor the miserable abortion christened the republic 
of Mexico, and look back with regret to the golden days of the Spanish mon- 
archy 1 Let us i-estoi-e that glorious era. Then may our people go quietly to 
their ranches, and live there as of yore, leading a mei-ry and thoughtless life, 
untroubled by politics or cares of state, sure of what is their own, and safe 
from the incursions of the Yankees, who would soon be forced to retreat into 
er o wii country," 

To these arguments General Mariano G Valiejo a native of California, whom 
we are proud to number among the members of this society and who has not 
lost our esteem in consequence ot the aasaulti male upon him by those who 
have succeeded in confiscating so large a poition of that landed property of the 
native Califomians, whose posiession was guaranteed to them by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, replied as follows 

" I cannot, gentlemen, coincide in opinion with the mil tar\ and civil func 
tionaries who have advocated the ce«snn of our country fo Irauce or England 
It is most true that to rely any longer upon Mexico to govern and defend ua 
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would be idle and absnrd. To this extent I fully agree with my distinguished 
colleagues. II. ia true that we poasese a noble country, every way calculated, from 
position and resources, to become great and powerful. For that very reason I 
would not have her a mere dependence upon a foreiga monarchy, naturally alien, 
or at least indifferent to our interests and our welfare. It is not to be denied that 
feeble nations have in former times thrown themselves upon the protection of their 
powerful neighbors. The Britons invoked the aid of the warlike Saxons, and fell 
an easy prey to their protectors, who seized their lands and treated them as slaves. 
Long before that time, feeble and distracted provinces had appealed for aid to 
the all- conquering arms of imperial Rome, and they were a* the same time pro- 
tected and subjugated by their grasping ally. Even could we tolerate the idea 
of dependence, ought we to go to distant Europe for a master ? What possi- 
ble sympathy could exist between us and a nation separated from us by 
two vast oceans ? But waiving this insuperable objection, how could we 
endure to come under the dominion of a monarch 1 — for although others 
speak lightly of a form of government, as a freeman I cannot do so. We 
are republicans. Badly governed and badly situated as we are, still we 
are all, in sentiment, republicans. So far as we are governed at all, we, at 
least, profess to be self-governed. Who, then, that possesses true patriotism 
will consent to subject himself and children to the caprices of a foreign king 
and his oiBcial minioua ? But, it is asked, if we do not throw ourselves upon 
the protection of France or England, what shall we do ? I do not come here to 
support the existing order of things, hut I come prepared to propose instant and 
effective action to extricate our country from her present forlorn condition. My 
opinion is made np that we must persevere in throwing off the galling yoke 
of Mexico and proclaim our independence forever, We have endured her 
official cormorants and her villanous soldiery until we can endure no longer. 
All will probably agree with me that we ought at once to rid ourselves of what 
may remain of Mexican domination. But some profess to doubt our ability to 
maintain our position. To my mind there comes no doubt. Look at Texas 
and see how long she withstood the power of united Mexico. The resources of 
Texas were not to be compared with ours, and she was much nearer to her enemy 
than we are. Our position is so remote, either by land or sea, that we are in no 
danger from a Mexican invasion. Why, then, should we hesitate still to assert our 
independence T We have indeed taken the first step by electing our own governor; 
but another remains to be taken. I willmention it plainly and distinctly. It is an- 
nexation to the United States, In contemplating this consummation uf our destiny 
I feel nothing but pleasure, and I ask you to share it. Discard old prejudices, dis- 
regard old customs, and prepare for the glorious change which awaits our conn- 
try. Why should we shrink from incorporating ourselves with the happiest 
and freest nation in the world, destined soon to be the most wealthy and power- 
fiil ? Why should we go abroad for protection, when this great nation is our 
adjoining neighbor f When we join our fortune to hers we shall not become 
subjects, but fellow -citizens, possessing all the rights of the people of the United 
States, and choosing our own federal and local rulers. We shall Have a stable 
government and just laws, California will grow strong and flourish, and her 
people will be prosperous, happy, andfree. Look not, therefore, with jealousy 
upon the hardy pioneers who scale our mountains and cultivate our unoccupied 
plains, but rather welcome them as brothers who come to share with us a com- 
mon destiny." 

Upon the conclusion of these remarks General Vallejo and his friends retired 
in a body from the meeting, and he immediately addressed a letter to the gov- 
ernor reaffirming the views which be had expressed, and declared that he would 
never assist in any project for annexation to any nationality except that of the 
United States, or hold any office under any government which proposed to sur- 
render California to any European monarchy; and thereupon he and his sup- 
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porters retired to their homea. This movement on the part of Genera! Vallejo 
destroyed the prospects of the convention, eo that, although ita memheM were 
elected, it never met for want of a quorum ) and within a few monihs thereafter 
California was in the posaeasion of the United States, hj" the taking of Mon- 
terey, by Commodore Sloat, on July 1, A. D. 1846. 

ENDEAVORS OF RUSSIA TO OCCL'PY CALIFORMA. 

Meanwhile the Russians had for some time heen quietly insinuating them- 
selves upon the northern coast of California, with a view to its permanent occn- 
pation. In the year 1812 they established themselves at the port of Bodega, 
having previously obtained permission to do so from the authorities of Spain, for 
the alleged purpose of maintaining fisheries and hunting for furs. But already, 
as early aa ibe year 1815, they had established large raiichos in the interior, 
had purchaaed catlle of the Spanish inhabitants, and had devoted them^selves to 
the rearing of herds and the production of wheat. During the revolutionary 
troubles in Mexico, the Rnssians held themselves to have become the actual 
owners of the territory which they occupied. About forty miles from Bodega, 
beyond the river San Sebastian, they constructed a fort, which they called 
Slawianski, but which the Mexicans designated as the Fort of Ross. Over this 
floated the Russian flag, and a military governor was in command, appointed by 
the Caar of Russia. So carefully was this military colony fostered by its own 
govemment, that it poaaeseed one-siith of the while population of California in 
the year 1843. But, on the final acquisition of California by the United States, 
ihe militaiy colony waa withdrawn, and most if not all the Russian population 
retii-ed at or about the same time, 

THESE VARIOUS GOVERN JH UN TS HAD NO KNOWLEDGE OP THE MINERAL WEALTH 
OF CALIFORNIA. 

"When we consider what the cauees were which have so rapidly developed 
California to her present position, it seems surprising to ns that the existence of 
precious metals within her limits was not only not suspected, but was even most 
authoritatively denied. The acquisition of Calilbrnia was considered desirable 
by all these nations, because it was known that her conditions of climate and 
soil were such, that her agricultural sources and productions must be almost 
incalculable ; that she must become the seat of an immense population of a 
highly civilized and prosperous people, and there form the nucleus of an empire of 
pijitical and commercial power which must exert a controlling influence over all the 
coasts of the Pacific ocean. The United States, in particular, found themselves 
almost in contiguity with the ftiture seat of so much prosperity, wealth, and 
power, and naturally desired that it should become their own. But although 
rumors of the existence of gold in California had occasionally been heai-d, still 
they bad never been verified, or traced to any reliable source; and they were 
regarded as we now regard the fabulous stories of the golden sands of Gold 
lake, or those of " Silver Planches," which are said to exist in the inaccessible 
deserts of Arizona. It seems strange to us, that, when the geological character 
of this country was so well known and so minutely described, the existence of 
the precious metals in any large quantity should have been so explicitly denied. 
De Mofra* uses the following language : 

"There are no minerals which can be exported from California. The mines 
of silver and of lead which are situated near Monterey are known only by the 
result of some very simple assays. Some deposits of marble, of copper and iron, 
some traces of mineral coal which are found near Santa Cruz, some mines of 
ochre, sulphur, asphaltum, kaolin, and of salt, have not been examined with 
sufficient care. The only mine at present operated in this country is a vein of 
virgin fjold near the mission of San Fernando, which yields about an ounce a 
day of pure gold, and is worked by a I'renchman named Baric. 
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"The geological constitution of the aoil of California is very simple. The 
baae of the Uocky mountains is formed of gracitea of various colors, sometimes 
whitish witli spots of black, soraetimea gray or red ; above are stratifications of 
gneiss, hornblende, quartz and talcose slate, timilar to those tohick in Mexico 
enclose vein» of gold, micaceous schist, and talcose schist." 

And yet, with all this explicit description, which gave rise to the recorded 
suggestion that this geological formation was the same as tliat which in Mex- 
ico contained veins of gold, it never occurred to anyone of the statesmen or ex- 
plorers who interested themselves in the acquisition of California that mines of 
the precious metals existed within her limits.' 

OUR GRATITUDE TO THE UIVER OP THIS GIFT. 

We have thus shown that our position in California is not an accidental one, 
but was the result of a long train of causes in which human agencies were ac- 
tively at work. Wo should diD injustice to ourselves, on this occasion, if we did 
not give utterance to higher sentiments than those of admiration for the patriot- 
ism of our fathers and the skill of our statesmen. We do not entertain those 
notions of modem atheism, thinly disguised under the epithet of pantheism, 
which lirait-the operative creation of God to the diffusion of a thin, gaseous sub- 
stance throughout infinite space, upon which he set the impress of his law and 
then went to sleep, leaving the existing Universe to be evolved from a succession 
of vortices. We do not believe that the whole animal and vegetable creations 
have been evolved from bubbles of albumen, nor ev<;n that pantheistical philos- 
ophers are only fully developed baboons, however" probable this latter might 
seem. Thie theory was first popularly presented to the world in a most shal- 
low and unscientific work called The Vesttsei of Creation, whose author never 
dared to expose himself to general ridicule by revealing his name, because, just 
after the publication of his book. Lord Rosse turned his tremendous telescope 
upon the gaseous pantheistic nebulje, and instantly resolved them into fixed, 
starry points. We believe as geology teaches us, that God has often, and at 
remotely successive periods, interposed in the formation of the physical world, fit- 
ting it tor the creation and habitation of man. We believe that He still acts in 
history, preparing great events, rewarding nations and men for goodness, and 
punishing them for crime. We believe that His adoi-ation ia not superstitious, 
nor prayer an un philosophical act. " If the Lord had not been on Our side — 
yea, if the Lord had not beeu on our side," we should not now possess this 
beautiful and glorious California, nor hope to transmit it as an inheritance to our 
descendants. To Him, therefore, we pour out our collected tribute of gratitude, 
and invoke His protection for ourselves ami our children. 

OrE DUTY TO THE FUTURE. 

Standing, as we do, between the mighty past and the mysterious future, 
recognizing our gratitude to our fathers and our duty to our children, let 
us this day make a public confession and a solemn covenant. Let us con- 

* lu ciosing the liistorical narrative, it may be aissunied as a fact tbal the ineTltoble rup- 
tdre betiveen Mexico and the United States was hastened by the governinenta of both conn- 
tries with the eipectation that the existence of war would defeat the plans of the nioiiaiehical 
party in Mexico. It 'a well known that the friends of Santa Anna, who was then in exile, 
apphed to the American government to pass him througii its blockade of Vera Crtia on bia 
proposed return to Mexico, upon the frank rapreBeotatioa that although he was the ablest 
general the Mexicans couW have, and wonld undoubtedly command their armies during the 
war, yet his presence and inflaenee in the country would preyeut the eatablishmeut of a 
foragn monarchy there; and that the President of Uie United States, appreciating these con- 
siderations, permitted Santa Anna to land at Vera Cruz perfectly free to pursue hia own 
conree of action. There are gentlemen of the highest respectability residing in California 
who came here upon the personal assurance of President Polk, in 1846, that the war should 
not be concluded until Upper California was secured by treaty to the United State*. 
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